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Santer  provokes  fury  with  blunt  message  for  Major  and  Blair 

The  merchants  of  doom 


JOHN  MAJOR  last 
night  seized  on  an 
attack  by  Euro- 
pean Commission 
president  Jaques 
Santer  against  the 
“doom  merchant"  rhetoric  of 
British  Eurosceptics  as  proof 
that  Brussels  was  hell-bent 
an  federalism. 

Mr  Santer  plunged  into  the 
election  debate  with  a blunt 
and  scarcely  coded  warning 
to  both  Mr  Major  and  Teeny 
Blair  not  to  engage  in  a de- 
structive bout  of  Euro-scepti- 
cism about  the  EU*6  future. 

Inhls  speech  in  Amsterdam 
— where  the  EU  summit  will 
♦wire  place  six  weeks  after  the 
general  election  — Mr  Santer 
attacked  the  "ghosts  of  de- 
. feat"  for  trying  to  stop  the 
- process  of  European  integra- 
tion. He  mounted  a vigorous 
defence  of  the  EXTs  moves 
towards  more  majority  voting 
and  common  policies  — both 
’ areas  the  Tories  and  Labour 
are  pledged  to  oppose. 

He  asked:  "Those  who  criti- 
cise, do  they  know  what  they 
are  talking  about?  Do  they 
- have  'an  equally  stimulating 
aBeEBstbre?  If  so,  what  is  it? 

! Do:  these  doom  merchants 
want- eh  to  step  backwards 
.towards;  a Europe  only  com- 
»» yawed,  yf-  simple- trading 
- arrangements? 

•Je  “No  one  can  seriously  sug- 
gest that  we  turn  back  die 
dock  and  deprive  ourselves 
’ of  .the  strength  and  advan- 
tages of  belonging  to  the 
world’s  first  economic  power, 
especially  as  we  witness  the 
globalisation  of  our  econo- 
mies and  the  emergence  of 
aver  more  numerous  and 
strongly  performing  actors  on 
increasingly  open  world 
markets." 

Mr  Santer  went  on  to  make 
the  integration! st  case  in 
ideological  terms  which  both 
Labour  and. the  Tories  rou- 
tinely reject  “If  regression  is 
xmtbinlcahle,  what  other  op- 
tions are  left?  We  can  stick  to 
the  status  quo  or  move  on . . . 
we  have  only  one  option:  to 
move  on.” 

He  argued  that  EU  enlarge- 
ment into  Eastern  Europe  — 
the  (me  policy  the  Tories  un- 
equivocally favour  — could 
not  take  place  without  the 
other  reforms  which  were 
vital  to  preventing  gridlock. 

Despite  the  damaging  Euro 
split  in  Tory  ranks  during  the 
election  campaign,  the  Prime 
Minister  seized  on  the  inter- 
vention as  an  opportunity  to 
hammer  home  what  right- 
wing  Conservatives  insists  is 
a vote-winning  theme.  Far 
from  agreeing  more  majority 
voting  in  Brussels,  as  Mr 
Santer  proposed,  Mr  Major 
said:  ‘T  disagree.  Unlike  the 
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With  nine  days 
until  polling  daft 
our  election 
section,  with 
the  best  reports 
and  analysis, 
continues  to  set 
the  pace. 


“The  Labour 
leader  did  reveal 
his  favourite  TV 
programme 
(Gladiators), 
place  (Durham 
cathedral)  and 
colour  (what’s 
this...?  Red)" 
Martin 

Walnwright  on 

Tony  Blair’s 
ordeal  by  radio 

pages 


“ ‘Good  man!*  he 
shouted. 
‘Woman/  she 
replied  crisply. 
‘Sorry*  Gandy- 


besaid  Nicholas 
Soamesisnot 
sensitive  to  the 
feminist  agenda." 
Simon  Hoggart 
takes  to  the  cam- 
paign trail  with 
the  ‘most 
fevnously 
unguarded 
tongue  in  British 
politics* 
page  7 


Labour  leader,  I will  retain 
our  vetoes.  If  it  is  right  for 
Britain.  I will  keep  my  feet  an 
the  brakes. 

"Mr  Blair  would  go  to  Am- 
sterdam and  put  his  foot  on 
the  accelerator  to  a federal 
Europe.  This  is  the  clear 
choice  on  May  L I repeat  if 
Europe  goes  federal,  a Con- 
servative British  government 
would  not  follow.”  • 

Malcolm  RtOrind,  the  For- 
eign Secretary,  who  has 
moved,  to  the  right  an  Europe 
in  readiness  for  the  coming 
Tory  leadership  battle, 


claimed  that  Mr  Santer’s  vi- 
sion was  “disturbingly  simi- 
lar” to  Mr  Blair’s  call  for 
"more  and  more  integration” 
on  the  road  to  a European 
super-state. 

A majority  of  the  Cabinet 
stOl  does  not  want  open  war- 
fare with  Brussels.  But  in- 
creasing numbers  of  Tory 
candidates  in  the  election  are 
hostile  to  Europe,  as  are  most 
.of  the  key  officials  running 
the  party's  election  campaign 
in  London. 

It  was  unclear  why . Mr 
Santer  risked  even  a coded 


tflt  against  the  Eurosceptic 
tide  running  in  the  Tory 
ranks.  Same  EU  officials  said 
that  his  plea  for  Europe  to 
“move  an”  was  aimed  at  scep- 
tics throughout  the  15  mem- 
ber states,  but  others  said 
bluntly  that“if  the  shoe  fits, 
wear  it”. 

Though  it  emerged  that  Mr 
Santer  deleted  a paragraph  di- 
rectly critical  of  the  contro- 
versial Kohl/Blair  ventrilo- 
quist poster  itemed  last  week 
by  the  Tory  nwinpaign,  offi- 
cials condemned  “negative" 
government  attitudes  feeding 


negative  UK  public  opinion. 

Coincidentally  yesterday, 
Mr  Blair  was  setting  out 
Labour's  Euro-stall  with  a 
five-point  agenda,  designed  to 
complete  the  single  market 
for  strong  British  industries: 
to  enlarge  the  EU  to  the  east 
while  reforming  costly  form 
policy;  promoting  foreign  pol- 
icy, and  tackling  unemploy- 
ment while  creating  flexible 
labour  markets. 

“The  idea  that  the  social 
chapter  would  cost  half  a mil- 
lion jobs  is  pure  propaganda," 
said  Mr  Blair,  who  blamed 


national  legislation  in  France 
and  Germany,  not  EU  rules, 
for  the  high  non-wage  labour 
costs  which  Mr  Major  fre- 
quently attacks. 

The  Labour  leader  also 
warned  of  “formidable  ob- 
stacles to  Britain  joining  in 
the  first  wave”  of  the  single 
currency,  theoretically  in 
1999,  though  — like  Mr  Major 
— he  wants  to  “keep  our  op- 
tions open”. 

L—dw  comment,  10; 
The  Election,  pages  7-9; 

Hugo  Young,  page  11 
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Robert  Reich,  former  US  labour 
secretary  arid  long-time  Clinton 
advisor,  tells  Labour  not  to 
repeat  the  Democrats'  mistake 
and  get  caught  up  in  the  same 
prison  of  budget  austerity 


Martin  Walker 
hi  Washington  • ■ -.  _ 

ONE  of  President  Bill 
Clinton's  closest  advi- 
sers warned  Tony 
Blair  yesterday  not  to  “make 
our  mistake  drifting  to  the 
right",  and  said  Joining  a 
single  currency -could  plunge . 
Britain  into  recession. 


Robert  Reich,  a dose  friend 
of  Mr  Clinton  since  their  days 
as  Rhodes  scholars  at  . Oxford, 
and  labour  secretary  to, his 
■first-term  cabinet,  stressed 
. that  an  Incoming  Labour  gov1 
eminent  should  not  be  "de- 
luded" by  claims  that  the 
booming  United  States  econo- 
my was  a model  to  follow. 

He  told  the  Guardian:  “The 

job  figures  look  good,  and  the 


US  economy  is  working — but 
working  for  whom?  When  the 
bottom  half  of  toe  workforce 
gets  low-wage  and  insecure 
jobs,  and  when  you’re  not  in- 
vesting both  publicly  and  pri- 
vately, what  do  you.  have  five 
years  from  now  but  watered- 
down  republicanism?  A Tory- 
ism like  that  .is  very  danger- 
ous for  the  future  of  both  our 

countries. 

'Tf  Blair  gets  trapped  in  toe 
same  prison  of  budget  auster- 
ity, Britain  could  find  itself 

trapped  in  the  same  prison  as 

Bill  Ointon,.and  could  suffer 
the  same  consequences. . . 

“Social  inequality  is  widen- 
ing fest,  insecurity  is  ram- 
pant, and  our'  savings ' are 
being  invested  all  round,  the 
world,  rather  than  here.  Cor- 
porate chiefe  got  raises  Of 
50  per  cent  last  year,  text  not 
ordinary  people,  and  they  are 


Robert  Reich:  ’Great  leaders 
don’t  govern  from  the  centre” 

living  Jn  gated,  guarded  com- 
munities to  a divided  society.” 

An  admirer  of  the  efforts  of 
European  social  democracies 
to  invest  to  skills,  and  mar- 


ried to  a British  woman,  Mr 
Reich  was  the  member  of  Mr 
Clinton’s  first  cabinet  most  In 
tune  with  the  traditional 
ideals  of  the  Labour  Party.  A 
leading  US  proponent  of  the 
•’stakeholder”  thesis,  he 
worked  at  adapting  it  to  the 
global  economy. 

“Nations  are  defined  by 
their  implicit  social  con- 
tracts, and  to  sacrifice  that  on 
the  altar  of  central  bankers  is 
in  my  view  a great  failure,” 
he  said. 

“Joining  Euro  may  be 
fine  in  the  long  run.  But  to 
move  so  quickly,  and  Impose 
so  much  fiscal  austerity,  risks 
turning  a situation  of  high 
structural  unemployment 
into  an  even  worse  crisis  to 
the  long  run.  It  stands  Lord 
Keynes  on  his  head,  and  could 
become  our  era's  equivalent 
of  the  - Smoot-Hawley  tariffs 
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which  so  deepened  the  Great 
Depression. 

“It  is  the  very  opposite  of 
what  one  would  want  in  pol- 
icy right  now.  The  recovery 
has  not  yet  taken  hold  in 
Europe,  and  if  Europe  goes  on 
an  austerity  binge,  and  then 
toe  US  follows  suit  for  fear  of 
inflation,  then  I would  not  be 
surprised  if  we  all  bead  into  a 
very  deep  depression.” 

Mr  Reich  firmly  supports 
the  Labour  pledge  to  join  toe 
European  Union’s  social 
chapter,  insisting:  “We  need 
minimum  standards  In  the 
workplace,  even  as  we  need 
flexible  labour  markets  and 
less  onerous  regulations.” 

He  said:  “To  the  extent  that 
Blair  is  looking  at  Bill  Clin- 
ton and  the  American  experi- 
ence, he  needs  to  be  carefid.  A 
move  to  the  centre  simply  to 
turn  to  page  3,  column  l 
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Bat  which  'party  of  Hope*?  AD  political  partiw 
claim  to  offer  Hope.  True  hope  Bn  in  access  to 
lifelong  learning,  good  citizenship  and  serving  the 
wider  community.  On  Sr.  George's  Day  wr  at 
Liverpool  Hope  are  celebrating:  partnership  and 
diversity  in  separate  ceremonies  in  the  Metropolitan 
Cathedral  and  St.  George’s  Hall.  We  are  also  opening 
a multi-media  studio  and  cyber-cafe  - Hope  on  the 
Waterfront.  in  the  Albert  Dock  - 150  yean  old  like 
Liverpool  Hope.  Join  us  on  die  day  in  the  Cathedral, 
at  Hope  on  the  Waterfront  or  on  our  Web  site  where  our 
own  Professor  Ian  Markham,  the  first  Liverpool  Chair 
ofThcology  and  Public  Life,  in  his  inaugural  lecture, 
discusses  ethics,  the  Pope  and  advertising. 

Join  the  true  parry  of  Hope. 

“That’s  the  party  of 
Liverpool  Hope  University  College  at 
St.  George’s  Hall  on  St.  George's  Day’ 

Liverpool  Hope  University  College, 

Hope  Park.  Liverpool.  LI 6 9JD.  England. 

Tel:  (0151)  291  3000  Fax:  (0151)  291  3100 
Internet:  http://www.livhope.ac.ulc. 
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Hie  Guardian  Tuesday  April  22 1997 


Terrorists  add  to  high  profile  successes 


6.45am:  First  telephone 
warning  using  a recog- 
nised code.  String  of  such 
warnings  follows  over 
next  45  minutes,  many  to 
shops  and  hospitals  in 
London. 

6.49:  King’s  Cross  Under- 
ground and  mainline 
stations  closed.  St 
Pancras,  Charing  Cross, 
and  Paddington  mainline 
stations,  and  Baker  Street 
Tube  station  all  closed  by 
7am.  Watford's  three 
stations  closed. 

6.52;  Telephone  warning 
of  bomb  at  Luton  airport 
Later  threats  force  clo-  ■ 

sure  of  Gatwick,  Stansted 
and  parts  of  Heathrow. 
7.20:  Kent  police  get 
warning  about  Dover  Har- 
bour. All  clear  given  at 
8am. 

Sam:  Gridlock  across  cen- 
tral London.  Controlled 
explosion  at  Heathrow  on 
package  later  found  to  be 
innocent 

1 0am:  Police  cordon 
around  Whitehall  and 
Trafalgar  Square  comes 
down. 

10.26:  Heathrow  given 
all  clear. 

1 0.33:  King’s  Cross  and 
St  Pancras  reopened. 
Other  central  London 
stations  reopened  by  11.55. 
12.50:  Controlled 
explosion  on  rail  line 
north  of  Watford  Junc- 
tion. All  three  stations 
reopened  by  1.15pm. 

1 .05:  Gatwick  reopened. 
3pnu  Luton  airport 
reopened. 


PHOTOGRAPH:  NOOBl  TOOTH 


A deserted  and  evacuated  King's  Cross  station  and  Easton  Road  after  the  "vague’  bomb  warnings  resulted  in  a gridlock  of  traffic  in  the  capital  at  the  peak  of  the  morning  rush  hour 

IRA  will  not  disrupt  voting,  say  police 


Traffic 
chaos  in 
London 


Capital  travel  chaos 


Heavy  traffic 
congestion  on 
the  Ml,  Mil 
and  M25 
(10  mria  jam). 


Luton 

Security  alert: 
p 3 plena  loads 
. of  peerangera 
stranded  on 
tarmac. 
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THE  security  ser- 
vices insisted  yes- 
terday that  terror- 
ists would  not  be 
allowed  to  disrupt 
the  election  after  a series  of 
coded  telephone  bomb  warn- 
ings brought  the  worst  trans- 
port chaos  to  London  and  the 
South-east  for  years. 

Senior  anti-terrorism  offi- 
cers expressed  confidence 
that  adequate  steps  had  been 
taken  to  protect  the  demo- 
cratic process,  despite  the 
IRA’s  recent  high  profile  suc- 
cesses in  baiting  the  Grand 
National  and  bringing  exten- 
sive disruption  across  the 
country. 

David  Veness,  the  Metro- 
politan police  assistant  com- 
missioner with  responsibility 
for  specialist  operations,  said: 
“The  election  was  always  in 
the  forefront  of  our  minds  as 
an  opportunity  likely  to  be  ex- 
ploited by  the  IRA  ...  It  pre- 
sents a significant  security 
challenge,  as  current  events 
are  demonstrating,  but  there 
is  every  confidence  that  the 
democratic  process  will  be 
maintained,  especially  the 
process  of  recording  votes  on 
MUy  I." 

Mr  Veness  declined  to  out- 
line plans  for  protecting  poll- 
ing stations,  but  said  security 
sendees  had  been  planning 
for  a considerable  period  how 
to  combat  any  threat. 

Yesterday’s  alerts,  coming 
three  days  after  similar  IRA 
tactics  brought  chaos  to  the 
Midlands  and  northern  Eng- 
land, have  Increased  fears 
that  the  IRA  believes  it  can 
cause  widespread  disruption 

virtually  at  will. 

By  yesterday  afternoon,  as 
services  returned  to  normal, 
no  confirmed  devices  had 
been  found,  although  con- 
trolled explosions  were  car- 
ried out  at  Heathrow,  Luton 
airport  and  Watford  Junction 
station. 

The  threats  started  around 
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Terminal  3 
shut 


Gatwick 

4,000  passengers 
stranded  In  their  j m 
planes  on  tha  ©}  £ 

runway. 
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i—  Euston  Rood,  Strand  Charing  Cross 
Road,  Whltehafl  and  Trafalgar  Square  afl  dosed. 
No  buses  from  Euston  Road,  south  to  the 
Embankment,  or  from  KkigsWay  to  Marble  Arch. 
AA  advised  avoiding  central  London. 


RaR  — Charing  Cross,  King's  Cross,  St  Pancras, 
Paddington,  and  Gatwick  stations  aB  dosed. 

3 stations  in  Watford  ctosad  Inclining  Watford 
Junction.  Stations  started  re-open&rg  at  1 0.20am 
with  tie  last.  Padcffngton,  m-op  wring  at  11.55am. 


Underground—  Tube  trains  not  stoppkig  at 
Baker  Street,  Charing  Cross,  King's  Cross,  and 
PadtSngton. 
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r — Heathrow, 
Gatwick,  Slanatad 
and  Luton  all 
affected. 


1 Trafalgar  Square  ctosad. 
Approaches  to  Trafalgar  Square 
lammed.  Road  organisations 
doscr&ed  it  as  “worst  traffic 
condtions  for  many  years,  If  aver*. 
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6.45am.  warning  that  devices 
were  set  to  explode  at  a selec- 
tion of  transport  targets 
across  London.  Police  said 
the  warnings  were  extremely 
vague,  and  none  was  made  to 
the  security  services  or  the 
intended  targets. 

Much  of  London  was  effec- 
tively cut  off  for  most  of  the 
day.  With  the  capital  grid- 
locked  at  the  peak  of  the 
morning  rush  hour,  the  RAC 
described  road  conditions  as 
"some  of  the  worst  for  many 
years,  if  ever’’. 

A spokesman  said.  London, 
at  the  height  of  the  alert  was  a 
patchwork  of  areas  either 
packed  solid  with  stranded 
pedestrians  and  traffic,  or 
cordoned  off  and  eerily  quiet 

Four  mainline  London 
stations  — Paddington.  King's 
Cross,  St  Pancras.  and  Char- 
ing Cross  — were  evacuated 
and  remained  closed  for  sev- 
eral hours,  as  was  Baker 
Street  Tube  station.  Sur- 


rounding roads  were  sealed 
off.  causing  huge  traffic  jams 
as  motorists  struggled  to  find 
alternative  routes.  Three 
mainline  stations  in  Watford 
were  closed  for  several  hours. 

Routes  such  as  the  Strand 
and  Charing  Cross  Road, 
which  would  normally  have 
been  busy  with  traffic,  were 
sealed  off  and  empty- 

Motorists  on  the  M25  faced 
a 10-mile  tailback,  while 
routes  into  London  from  the 
west  were  badly  hit. 

Luton  and  Gatwick  airports 
were  closed  for  most  of  the 
day,  with  thousands  of  pas- 
sengers stranded  on  aircraft 
on  the  tarmac  uriahie  to  dis- 
embark. At  one  point,  about 
150  planeloads  of  passengers 
were  stranded  at  Gatwick, 
and  those  in  the  terminal 
were  evacuated  to  nearby 
hotels. 

Heathrow’s  Terminal  Three 
was  also  closed,  while  the  ter- 
minal at  Stansted  was  evacu- 


as  a 


ated  and  searched 
precaution. 

A bomb  warning  also  led  to 
a brief  shutdown  of  Dover 
docks,  but  ferry  services  into 
the  Eastern  dock  resumed  40 
minutes  later-  after  a search 
found  nothing. 

The  Prime  Minister  ex- 
pressed his  contempt  for  the 
IRA  and  Sinn  Fein,  and 
praised  the  "stoicism  and 
good  humour"  of  the  millions 
of  commuters  whose  journeys 
had  been  disrupted.  It  was 
essential  to  take  the  threats 
seriously,  he  said. 

Tony  Blair,  the  Labour 
leader,  said:  “This  is  a clear 
attempt  by  the  IRA  to  disrupt 
the  British  general  election. 
We  will  not  let  them  do  so.” 

Paddy  Ashdown,  leader  of 
the  Liberal  Democratlcs 
called  the  tactic  ‘‘pathetic”, 
and  said  that  as  Londoners 
had  survived  the  blitz  they 
were  well-equipped  to  oope 

with  the  problems  yesterday. 


Disruptive  tactics 
show  problem 
of  ‘right’  response 


Hcftard  Norton-Taytor 
and  Stuart  HBBar 


•AY’S  unprece- 
dented disruption  of 
rail,  road,  air  and  sea 
links  has  set  off  a debate,  of 
concern  to  senior  police  offi- 
cers, about  how  the  public 
should  react  to  the  IRA's  use 
of  coded  warnings  with  hoax 
threats. 

Paddy  Ashdown,  the  Lib- 
eral Democrat  leader,  warned 
there  was  a danger  of  "over- 
reacting” to  threats  from  the 
IRA.  Lord  Jenkins,  a former 
Labour  home  secretory,  ques- 
tioned the  way  the  police 
were  responding  to  what  he 
called  the  IRA’s  successful 


tactifc  of  causing  maximum 
disruption  with  minimum  ca- 
sualties. *T  wonder  whether 
.we  ought  to  react  quite  so 
strongly  to  the  warnings'*,  he 
said-  ■ r 

A front  page  i editorial  in 
yesterday's  Evening  Standard 
asked:  "How  long  can-a  great 
nation  tolerate  being  made 
tiie  victim  of  a devastatingly 
effective  cat  and  mouse  game 
by  a gang  of  terrorist 
fanatics?” 

Police  are  responsible  for 
closing  off  targets  named  in 
bomb  warnings.  They  say 
they  are  obliged  to  react  in 
this  way  whenever  the  cor- 
rect code  word  is  used.  "Imag- 
ine the  public’s  reaction  if  the 
police  ignore  a warning 


which  turns  out  to  be  genu- 
ine,” a security  source  said 
yesterday. 

The  IRA  started  using 
coded  warnings  for  genuine 
bombs  — mainly  to  avoid 
blame  for  casualties  — in  the 
1970s.  • 

It  began  using  coded  warn- 
ings for  hoax  thraata  in  Lon- 
don In  the  early  1990s.  Over 
the  past  three  weeks,  it  has 
caused  widespread  disruption 
on  the  motorways  and  rail- 
ways — and  forced  the  post- 
ponement of  the  Grand 
National  by  placing 
enough  real  devices  to  make 
the  . police  take  every  warning 
seriously.  . . 

David  Veness.  Metropolitan 
police  assistant  commis- 
sioner for  specialist  opera- 
tions, said  yesterday:  “Coded 
warnings  are  being  cynically 
exploited,  particularly  in  the 
use  of  a word  which  may  have 
an  understood  meaning  to  the 
security  authorities." 

He  rejected  claims  that  dis- 
ruption could  be  avoided  by 
treating  warnings  less  seri- 
ously. He  added  that  police 
faced  great  difficulty  in  decid- 
ing how  to  deal  with  threaten- 


ing pails  because  they  were 
unlikely  to  be  received  by  se- 
curity service  or  the  in- 
tended targets.  Threats  to 
third  parties  led  to  a complex 
line  of  communication  and  in- 
creased the  risk  of  mistakes 
being  made. 

Some  of  yesterday's  coded 
warnings  were  made  to  shops 
and  hospitals  around  London. 

The  IRA  Is  believed  to  he  con- 
cerned that  new  monitoring 
methods  make  it  much  easier 
■to  trace  calls  swiftly,  espe- 
cially when  those  receiving  a 
call  are  autic3pating.lt:  ' 

. The- vague  .nature  .of  the 
threats'  causes  additional 
problems.  Yesterday’s  series 
of.  warnings  were  no  more 
.precise than  defining  an  area 
of  London  or  an  individual 
mainline  railway  station  with 


up  to  20  platforms,  Mr  Veness 
said. 

He  said  police  terrorism 
strategy  was  based  on  three 
strands  — prevention 
through  public  vigilance  and 
increased  policing,  seeking  to 
arrest  terrorist  suspects 
using  intelligence  and  sur- 
veillance; anr|  dealing  with 
terrorist  Incidents. 


Pints  and  pulp 
fiction  put  IRA 
bomb  ‘terror’  in 
the  shade  as 
travellers  look 
orr  the  bright 
side  of  life 


Lake  Harding 


SALES  manager  Liz 
Hughes's  plane  landed 
at  Gatwick  at  breakfast 
time  yesterday  — but  «% 
hours  later  she  and  her  fid- 
low  passengers  on  a BA 
flight  from  Newcastle  were 
still  stuck  on  the  tarmac  in 
West  Sussex. 

The  pilots  rather  nobly 
opened  the  front  passenger 
door  to  let  In  same  air,  bat 
nobody  was  allowed  off  the 
plane.  “They  were  very 
pleasant,”  Ms  Hughes  said 
of  the  BA  staff.  "We  had 
two  drinks  and  three 
rounds  of  cheese  savouries. 
I read  a lot  of  my  book.” 

The  airport's  IRA  bomb 


A scene  from,  yesterday’s 
Gatwick  gridlock  In  the  son 


scare  at  Gatwick  seemed  to 
have  induced  a kind  of 
cheery  stoicism  in  most 
travellers.  Borne  headed  for 
the  pub;  others  tucked  in  to 
their  picnics  a little  earlier 
planned;  and  much 
JHly  Cooper  was  read. 


Ms  Hughes  Joined  an- 
other queue  soon  after 
being  let  off  her  plane  — so 
she  could  get  on  another 
one  home. 

The  chaos  began  just 
after  7.30am  when  police 
sealed  off  approach  roads 
to  Gatwick  following  secu- 
rity alerts  which  also  para- 
lysed central  London  and 
Luton  airport.  Thousands 
arriving  for  morning  de- 
partures then  found  they 
had  nowhere  to  go,  and 
most  simply  parked  on 
grass  verges  and  soaked  up 
the  sunshine. 

"We  set  off  from  home  at 
7.30am,”  8 aid  Margaret 
Wallis,  who  had  been,  due 
out  with  her  husband  on  a 
midday  flight  to  Los  Ange- 
les. “But  at  junction  9 of 
the  M23  we  pulled  over. 
Someone  had  erected,  a nice 
Uttld  snack  bar.” 

.Had  the  security  alert 
ruined  her  day?  "It’s  been  a 
lovely  day,  thank  you.  The 
weather  made  the  differ- 
ence. We  had  little  naps, 
did  the  crossword  and  chat- 
ted to  people.” 

Back’ at  Victoria  train 
station  in  London,  pen- 
sioner Donald  Vine  waited, 
on  the  concourse  for  a while 


before  discovering  a bar 
where  he  found  a couple  of 
drinks  “lifted  my  spirits”. 
Hours  later  be  met  his 
nephew,  Victor, ' who  had 
been  stuck  In  the  traffic 
around  Gatwick.  Both  men 
had  been  due  on  an  11.15am 
flight  to  Guernsey,  “It's 
very  frustrating.  But  what 
can  you  do  with  these 
Idiots,”  Victor  said. 

Shortly  after  1.30pm  the 
security  alert  was  lifted, 
and  cars  and  coaches  began 
to  disgorge  their  human 
cargoes.  Teacher  Carol 
Bruggom  from  Seattle,  go- 
ing home  with  a party  of 
high  school  students,  coolly 
said  of  the  disruption:  “You 
Just  have  to  roll  with  the 
punches.”  Her  young 
charges  had  spent  the 
morning  in  a caffe  on  the 
M23.  playing  soccer. 

By  early  evening  the  first 
of  the  130  planes  stranded 
at  Gatwick  began  taking 
off.  and  the  airport 
returned  to  a normality  of 
sorts.  Massive  disruption 
there  had  been,  but  nobody 
had  raged. 

“We  went  through  this  in 
the  war  and  it  didn’t  stop  us 
then,”  Mrs  Wallis  said.  “It 
won’t  stop  uSjjKrw.” 
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hauohsy 

Known  to  hisFlanna  Fall ' 

. faithful  as  the  Bna^  Haugjay, 
aged  7L  comes  from  a strongly 

republican  Northern  Ireland 
background.  Elected  to  the 
• .DaH  in  1957  hg  rose  quickly.  . 
He  was  sacked  as  finance 
minister  over  allegations  of 
gun-running  in  3570  and  was 
later  acquitted  of  conspiracy 
to  import  arms. 

By 1979 he  was  taoiseach, 
dedaring  <9positH»  to  the 
IRA. Be  opposed  the  198S 
•Angfolritii  Agreement  but 
changed  his  mind  when  fee  .. . 
became  taoisaach  again.  ■ 
Piayeda  key  roie  early  tnthe 
peace  process. 


Berni  Dunne  .. . mflThmafne  who  told  trOrinal  how  he  was 
asked  to  help  out  Charles  Haughey  photograph:  frank  tangt 


The  former  supennarket 
magnate,  aged  48,  inherited 
histaJher’fl  business  but  • 
began  as  a shelf-stacker.  In 
J581  he  was  kidnapped  by  the 
IRA  and  freed  after  the  family, 
agreed  ransom  credit  terms. 
K1992 he  stood  ana  17ib 

floor  Florida  hotel  balcony, 
high  on  cocaine  and  accom- 
panied by  acall  girl. 

professing  he  could  fly.  The 
police  talked  him  down.  The  . 
famflyonstBdhimas 
chairman. 

Legal  battles  ensued,  with 

leaked  documents  suggesting 
unorthodox  methods  ofre- 
warding  suppliers,  friends 
and  politicians.  * 


‘gave  £1 .3m 


DarMSharrock 
frofawd  Correspondent 


THE  Irish  Republic’s 
opposition  Fianna 
Pail  party  was 
mired  in  financial 
controversy  yester- 
day when  one  of  the  country's 
wealthiest  businessmen  ad- 
mitted he  had  secretly  given 
the  former  prime'  minister, 
Charles  Haughey,  £-1.3 

mflltryn 

Supermarket  chief  Ben 
Bonne  told,  the  state's  “pay- 
ments to  politicians"  tribunal 
that  he  bad  agreed  to  give  the 
money  to  Mr  Haughey  after 
being  told  in  1987  that  the  for- 
mer taoiseach  was  in  finan- 
cial difficulties. 

Mr  Dunne  said  , he  was  ap- 
proached by  intermediaries 
who  told  him  they  were  try- 


ing to  find  a number-  of  busi- 
nessmen who  could  initially 
raise  £700.000  for  Mr 
Haughey.  Mr  Dunne,  a figure 
as  colourful  as  Mr  Haughey, 
decided  to  pay  all  the  money 
himself  and  subsequently 
made  further  contributions. 

“I  thought  Haughey  was 
making  a huge  mistake  in  fry- 
ing to  get  six  or  seven  people 
together/’  he  told  the  tribunal 
in  Dublin  Castle.  “I  remem- 
ber saying  ‘Christ  picked  12 
apostles  and  one  of  them'eru- 
dfledhimV* 

The  Irish  republic’s  own 
version  of  political  sleaze  is 
likely  to. dominate  .the  head- 
lines when  the  country  goes 
to  the  polls  next  month  justas 
much  as  the  Ned  Hamilton 
saga  has  On  Britain.'  ■ ' 

Such  is  the  concern  in 
Fianna  Pall  ranks,  that  Bertie 
Ahern,  the  leader,  who 


replaced  Albert  Reynolds, 
moved  to  distance  the  party 
from  Mr  Haughey  at  its 
annual  party  conference  at 
the  weekend.  Mr  Haughey  is 
no  longer  a contender  fbr- 
Mary  Robinson’s  replacement 
as  president 

The  Fine  Gael-led  maitHnm 
government  established  the 
tribunal  after  allegations  that 
Dunnes  Stores  bad  financed 
an  extension  to  the  home  of 
Michael  Lowry,  the  former 
transport  minister.  Mr  Lowry 
resigned  and  is  to  run  as  an 
Independent  in  the  election  to 
.minimise  - harm  to  his  Fine 
Gad  party. 

When  the  stray  broke,  fur- 
ther flTlggatiflwi  were  Tnmte 
linking  payments  to  a host  of 
other  politicians  and  parties. 
The  tribunal’s  brief  is  to  in- 
vestigate all-such  payments 
over  the  last  lOyears.  • • 


Charles  Haughey . . . former  Fianna  Fail  taoiseach  alleged  to  have  had  financial  difficulties 


PHOTOGRAPH:  SEAN  SMTTH 


The  star  witness  began 
what  is  certain  to  be  one  of 
the  most  entertaining  politi- 
cal shows  of  many  years  yes- 
terday afternoon. 

Mr  Dunne  recalled  that  it 
was  accountant  Noel  Fox  who 
first  told  him  of  Mr  Haugh- 
ey*s  difficulties  in  1987,  when 
he  became  taoiseiadh  for  tha 
secondtime. 

Mr  Dunne-  said  he  was 
given  instructions  where  to 
lodge  the  money  and  paid  an 
initial  £200/000  to  an  account 
in  London  in  the  name  of 
John  Furze,  a Cayman  Is- 
lands banker. 


Barite,  counsel  for  the  in- 
quiry said  that  Mr  Dunne  will 
rJwnn  in  the  coining  days  that 
he  paid  a total  of  £1.3  mnrtnn 
between  1987  and  1992  in  five 
separate  portions  for  the  ben- 
efit ofMr  Haughey. 

As  far  as  Mr  Dunne  was 
concerned  these  were  to  help 
Mr  Haughey  overcome  finan- 
cial difficulties.  He  wiTl  also 
riaiwi  that  he  received  thanks 
from.  Mr  Haughey  after  per- 
sonally handing  over  three 
hank  drafts. 

Counsel  for  the  tribunal, 
Dante  McCullough,  *aid  the 
payments  were  paid  into  ac- 


counts in  Britain  and  the  Isle 
of  Man  and  later  transferred 
into  an  account  of  a Cayman 
Island s-based  bank  in  Dublin. 

Mr  McCullough  said  it  was 
in  November  1991  that  Mr 
Dunne  riaima  he  personally 
handed  over  to  Mr  Haughey 
three  bank  drafts  for  £70,000, 
each  of  them  made  out  to  ficti- 
tious names.  These  drafts 
were  later  transferred  to  the 

P-ayman  Tdanfe  hank 

The  tribunal  also  heard 
that  It  has  received  corre- 
spondence from  Mr  Haughey 
denying  the  -payments.  Mr 
Dunne’s  largesse  was  not  con- 


fined to  the  former  Fianna 
Fail  leader.  The  tribunal  also 
heard  of  payments  to  Mr 
Lowry,  a further  £185.000  to 
Fine  Gael  and  a donation  of 
£50,000  allegedly  made  to  the 
deputy  prime  minister,  Dick 
Spring,  for  the  Waterworld 
leisure  centre  in  his  Tralee 
constituency. 

Mr  Dunne  said  that  he  bad 
never  requested  or  being  of- 
fered favours  in  return.  His 
father  had  “come  from  noth- 
ing” and  he  saw  nothing 
wrong  In  helping  others. 

He  will  return  to  the  wit- 
ness stand  today. 


NEWS  3 

Yentob 
quits 
race  to 
replace 
Grade 


Andrew  Culf 
Media  Correspondent 


ALAN  Yentob,  one  of  the 
favourites  to  succeed 
Michael  Grade  as  Chan- 
nel rs  chief  executive,  has 
ruled  himself  out  of  the 
running. 

The  BBC’s  director  of  pro- 
grammes decided  to  pull  out 
after  an  interview  with  Chan- 
nel 4’s  chairman.  Sir  Michael 
Bishop,  and  other  board 
members. 

Sources  close  to  Mr  Yentob 
said  he  hod  considered  the  job 
— regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
attractive  in  British  televi- 
sion — ■ before  deciding  he  was 
“not  available”. 

His  move  leaves  the  battle 
to  take  over  from  Sir  Grade 
wide  open.  John  Willis,  Chan- 
nel J’s  director  of  pro- 
grammes. and  Greg  Dyke, 
head  of  Pearson  Television, 
now  appear  to  head  the  list  of 
candidates. 

Michael  Jackson,  controller 
of  BBC1  and  director  or  televi- 
sion, is  considered  unlikely  to 
make  the  switch.  Insiders  had 
been  expecting  an  announce- 
ment of  a successor  after  next 
Monday's  meeting  of  the 
Channel  4 board. 

Mr  Yeotob’s  track  record  as 
a creative  programme  maker 
had  made  him  an  attractive 
candidate.  It  is  understood  be 
did  not  apply,  but  was  inter- 
viewed last  week  at  Doning- 
ton  Hall,  Derbyshire,  the 
headquarters  of  British  Mid- 
land, also  chaired  by  Sir 
Michael. 

A former  controller  of 
BBC1  and  BBC2,  Mr  Yentob 
was  felt  by  many  to  have  been 
demoted  in  the  radical 
restructuring  of  the  corpora- 
tion last  summer  by  the  direc- 
tor general.  John  BirL 
A BBC  insider  said:  "Chan- 
nel 4 has  talked  to  Alan  and 
he  is  not  available  for  the  job 
after  thinking  long  and  hard 
about  it.  The  broad  position  is 
that  his  job  here  is  a key  role 
and  he  has  a lot  to  do  at  the 
BBC.” 

The  BBC  had  been  anxious 
not  to  lose  Mr  Yentob  — and 
according  to  senior  managers 
had  made  his  value  dear. 

As  director  of  programmes, 
be  is  the  creative  leader  of  a 
department  worth  an  annual 
budget  of  £600  million.  Two 
months  ago  Mr  Birt  at- 
tempted publicly  to  quell  sug- 
gestions that  Mr  Yentob  had 
been  sidelined  into  a non-job. 


First-day  rise  could  mean  £22bn 
bonanza  from  society  flotations 


Mchard  Mites 


I IGGER  windfalls  are  in 
I prospect  for  the  16  mfl- 
'lion  customers  of  build- 
ing societies  that  plan  to  be- 
come banks,  after  shares  in 
Alliance  & Leicester  soared 
yesterday  on  their  first  day  of 
trading. 

The  shares  ended  the  day  at 
566. 5p,  giving  a potential 
windfall  erf  more  than  £1,400 
for  the  2 million . customers 
who  hung  on  to  their  Alliance 
& Leicester  stock,  higher  than 
the  £1200  forecast  In  the  run- 
up to  the  flotation. 

Similar  demand  for  shares 
of  other  converting  mutuals 

— three  building  societies 
and  one  insurer  are  planning 
stock  market  floats  this  year 

— could  add  as  much  as  £2 
billion  to  the  windfall  total.  ■ 
Earlier  estimates  put  it  at  £20 
billion. 

But  economists  warned  that 
the  high  number  of  people 


opting  to  sell  their  shares 
could  push  consumer  spend- 
ing over  the  edge  and  force  an 
jnwnming  chancellor  to  raise 
interest  .rates.  Abont  £6 
billion  of  windfall  cash  is  ex- 
pected to  be  Injected  into  the 
economy,  with  most  spent  on 
home  improvements  and 
holidays. 

Shares  in  Alliance  & Leices- 
ter opened  at  542£p,  well 
above  the  weekend’s  forecasts 
of  500p,  as  demand  from  large 
institutions  drove  tire  price 
upwards.  With  more  than  SO 
million  shares  changing 
hands,  the  price  surged  before 
fatting  back  slightly,  giving  a 
windfall  of  £1,416. 

More  than  a quarter  of 
A&L’s  2.4  million  members 
opted  to  sell  their  2S0  “free 
Shares”  at  a special  auction 
before  yesterday’s  stock  mar- 
ket flotation.  They  will  have 
to  wait  until  tomorrow  morn- 
ing to  learn  bow’  much  they 
will  get,  but  it  is -unlikely  to 
be  less  than  £1,300. 


City  analysts  said  prices 
were  likely  to  rise  farther,  as 
A&L  was  heavily  tipped  to  be 
the  target  of  a takeover  bid. 
Halifax  was  reported  to  have 
bought  some  of  the  shares. 

Jeremy  Batstone,  head  of 
research  at  NatWest  Stock- 
brokers, said:  "Investors  who 
need  to  raise  cash  should  con- 
sider using  this  share  price 
strength  as  an  opportunity  to 
sell;  all  other  new  sharehold- 
ers should  hold  on.” 

Peter  White,  the  new  bank’s 
n iirf  executive,  said:  “Con- 
version and  flotation  mark 
the  start  of  a very  exciting  era 
tor  the  Alliance.” 

Halifax,  Woolwich  and 
Northern  Rock  plan  also  plan 
to  go  public  tins  year,  while 
the  life  insurance  company, 
Norwich  Union,  also  plans  to 
riied  its  mutual  status  in 
favour  of  a stock  market  list- 
ing. All  four  will  hand  out 
free  shares  to  qualifying 
members. 

But  others  in  the  mutual 
building  society  industry 
warned  that  customers  would 
pay  a heavy  price  for  their 
windfalls  over  the  longer 
term,  as  the  banks  increase 


charges  to  cover  the  cost  of 
dividends  to  shareholders. 

Adrian  Coles,  director  gen- 
eral of  the  Building  Societies 
Association,  said:  “It  is  likely 
to  mean  more  expensive 
mortgages  and  lower  interest 
rates  paid  on  savings,  which 
could  cost  customers  a third 
of  their  profits.  They  are 
likely  to  find  that  their  short- 
term gains  may  end  up  in 
long-term  ]»«in 

Meanwhile,  economists 
voiced  concern  that  the  new 
money  could  feed  through  to 
consumer  spending.  The 
Ran lr  of  England  Had  esti- 
mated that  no  more  than  10 
per  cent  of  the  new  sharehold- 
ers would  sell  their  stock,  but 
A&L’s  experience  suggests  it 
could  be  as  .high  as  25  per 
cent 

Simon  Briscoe,  an  econo- 
mist at  the  Japanese  bank 
Nlkko  Europe,  said  many  of 
the  recipients  would  reinvest 
or  settle  outstanding  bills:  MA 
lot  of  people  are  enthusiastic 
about  getting  these  windfalls 


to  pay  off  credit  debt  or  pay 
off  their  mortgager  or  put 
them  into  a general  personal 
equity  {dan.” 


Clinton  pal  warns  Blair  to  keep  left 


continued  from  page  1 . 

get  an  electoral  majority  may 
be  wise  fix  the  short  term,  hut 
is  foolish  and  Ill-advised  In 
the  longer  term,  because  it 
loses  a mandate  and  reduces 
the  capacity  to  govern.  Dick 
Morris  [the  disgraced  White 
House  campaign  strategist] 

has  robbed  the  president  of  a 
mandate  for  the  second  term. 

“Great  leaders  do  not  gov- 
ern from  the  centre,  bemuse 
the  public  is  already  there, 
They  move  the  public.  They 
persuade  them.  BUI  Clinton  V 


polls  did  not  rise  when  he 
moved  to  the  rigfat,  they  rose 
when  he'  stood  :up.  to  the 
Republican  Congress,  took  a 
strong  stand,  and.  .the  voters 
rallied  behind  him.” 

Mr  Reich’s  warning  for  Mr 
Blair  derived  from  bitter  ex- 
perience. The  hopes  of  neo- 
Keynesian  reform  withered 
in  the  face  of  ihe  bond  , mar- 
kets in  fiieSrst  months  erf  the 
HHnfnn 

“Never  before  in  ttehistary 
of  mankind  have  the -feelings 

of  a street— Wall  Street —had 


such  decisive  force.  The  an- 
cients worried  about  the 
moods  of  the  skies,  mountains, 
seas  and  forests.  We’re  placat- 
ing a pavement,”  he  said- 

Mr  Reich, -aged  51,  was  no 

traditional  leftwinger  in  the 

Democratic  government  He 
fought  the  trade  in  de- 

fence of  the  president’s  free- 
trade  agenda,  and  prefigured 
.New  Labour  in  his  call  for 
public  investment  in  Skills. 

He  also  sewed  three  strik- 
ing successes  in  government, 
before  retaining  to  Harvard 


university.  He  won  a 20  per 
cent  increase  in  the  minimum 
wage,  helped  draft  Mr  Clin- 
ton’s second -term  commit- 
ment to  maUng  college  avail- 
able to  all  high-school 
graduates,  and  forced  US  cor- 
porations to  ftmd  their  pen- 
sion liabilities  in  fall. 

Mr  Reich's  memoirs  of  the 
Clinton  cabinet  are  the  US 
equivalent  of  Alan  Clark’s  di- 
aries of  the  Thatcher  years. 
He  concludes  that  his  friend 
Bin  remains  a Keynesian  and 
social  democrat  at  heart 


jonathan^ppointanent  to  Blair’s  office  was  to  herald 
the  start  of  an  unexpected  relationship  between  toe 
principal  architects  of  toe  new  Labour  project  and 
Lady  Thatcher’s  former  right-hand  man. 

Getting  to  know  the  Powell  brothers  
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The  Bridgewater  appeal 


Confession 
obtained  by 
‘deceit  and 
oppression’ 


News  hrbrtef 


Duncan  Campbell 
Crime  Correspondent 


Forgery,  deceit  and 

oppression  were  used 
to  extract  a confession 
from  one  of  the  men 
charged  with  killing  news- 
paper boy  Carl  Bridgewater 
nearly  20  years  ago,  the  Court 
of  Appeal  was  told  yesterday. 

The  police  who  investigated 
the  case  had  used  a “carefully 
contrived  strategy  of  decep- 
tion", the  court  heard. 

Michael  Mansfield.  QC. 
opened  the  first  day  of  the  ap- 
peal against  the  conviction  of 
four  men  in  connection  with 
the  murder  of  the  teenager  at 
Yew  Tree  Farm  near  Stour- 
bridge in  the  West  Midlands 
in  September  1978.  Mr  Mans- 
field is  representing  Pat  Mal- 
loy who  was  convicted  of 
manslaughter  and  died  in 
prison  in  1981. 

The  other  three  defendants, 
James  Robinson,  aged  63, 
Michael  Hickey,  aged  36,  and 
his  cousin  Vincent  Hickey, 
aged  42,  who  were  released 
unconditionally  pending  the 
appeal  last  month,  were  all  in 
court  The  men  were  con- 
victed of  murder  and  jailed 
for  life  in  1979.  They  have  al- 
ways protested  their  inno- 
cence and  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  a long-running 
campaign  to  secure  their 
release. 

The  case  against  the  men 
had  rested  heavily  on  a con- 
fession. later  retracted,  made 
by  Mr  Molloy.  It  has  since 
transpired  that  he  made  the 
confession  afro-  being  shown 
a forged  document  allegedly 


signed  by  Vincent  Hickey  In 

which  Mr  Molioy  was 

implicated. 

Mr  Mansfield  told  Lord  Jus- 
tice Roch,  Mr  Justice  Hidden 
and  Mr  Justice  Mitchell: 
'This  contrivance,  combined 
with  oppression,  can  'be  laid 
very  plainly  at  the  door  oC  a 
particular  squad  of  officers." 
They  were  then  all  members 
of  the  Number  Four  Regional 
Crime  Squad  based  at  BUston 
in  the  West  Midlands,  he  told 
the  court 

The  officers  were  headed  by 
Detective  Inspector  Geoffrey 
Turner  who  dearly  took  pol- 
icy and  strategy  decisions,  he 
said.  The  two  officers  assist- 
ing were  detective  constables 
John  Perkins  and  Graham 
Leeke.  There  were  also  two 
detective  sergeants  in  the 
team,  John  Robbins  and  Den- 
nis Walker,  he  said. 

"There  were  other  officers 
in  the  Staffordshire  constabu- 
lary who  may . . . have  known 
what  was  happening  within 
that  police  station  at  Worn- 
borne,"  he  added.  “In  particu- 
lar, a detective  chief  inspec- 
tor, Wes  Watson." 

The  crucial  interviews  at 
Womboume,  near.  Wolver- 
hampton. were  conducted  In 
thg  rotia  and  not  in  an  inter- 
view room,  the  court  was  told. 
It  was  intended  to  provide  an 
atmosphere  of  claustropho- 
bia, said  Mr  Mansfield.  Many 
of  the  interviews  were  not 
noted  in  the  custody  records, 
he  said.  “It  leaves  a very 
severe  question  mark  as  to 
what  exactly  was  going  on  in 
the  police  station." 

' Mr  Molloy  had  made  a total 
of  80  denials  before  the  -al- 


Michael  Hickey  addresses  the  crowd  before  entering  the  Appeal  Court  yesterday 


leged  confession.  He  had 
asked  the  police:  “Want  any- 
one believe  me?  It's  nothing 
to  do  with  me."  The  inter 
viewing  officers  had  refused 
to  believe  him,  and  they 
hinted  that  the  others  had  im- 
plicated him.  It  was  after  that 
the  alleged  confession  was 
made. 

Quoting  from  the  inter- 
views, Mr  Mansfield  said  Mr 
Molloy  was  told  he  was  too 


quiet  for  an  innocent  man. 
When  he  paused  before  an- 
swering questions,  he  was 
told:  “Only  guilty  men  think. 
If  you  are  innocent,  you  have 
nothing  to  think  about." 

Mr  Mansfield  said  the#  of 
the  four  officers  concerned, 
DC  Perkins  had  died  in  1992. 
He  had  earlier  been  convicted 
by  a police  disciplinary  tribu- 
nal of  falsifying  an  interview. 
He  had  also  been  the  subject 


of  17  complaints.  DC  Leeke. 
DX  Turner  and  DS  Robbins, 
had  been  asked  about  the 
forged  document  by  another 
force  re-investigating  the 
case. 

“When  confronted  with  this 
evidence,  DC  Leeke  said  it 
was  ‘utter  drivel’,"  said  Mr 
Mansfield.  DI  Turner  said  -be 
had  “no  knowledge"  of  it.  DS 
Robbins’s  response  had  been 
“robust".  - 


For  Presley  read  Paisley  says  book  that  claims  Elvis’s  ancestors  came  from  land  of  the  bagpipes 


Extend  douston 


ELVIS  Presley  fans 
resigned  to  the  probabil- 
ity that  their  hero’s  death 
is  permanent  were’  yester- 
day coming  to  terms  with  a 
new  possibility:  the  all- 
American  icon  may  owe  his 
musical  genes  to  the  land  of 
the  bagpipe  and  accordion. 

According  to  an  author. 
Bill  Bark,  he  was  de- 


scended from  one  Andrew 
Presley,  a blacksmith,  who 
emigrated  to  America  in 
the  18th  century.  Early  El- 
vis: The  Tupelo  Years,  even 
speculates  that  the  femily 
took  its  name  from  Paisley. 

Graveyards  in  the  area 
contain  the  predecessors  of 
Ronald  Reagan  and  Lee 
Harvey  Oswald. 

James  Witherspoon,  a 
Paisley  preacher,  was  one 
of  the  signatories  of  the 


Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence. Fortunately,  or  un- 
fortunately, the  emigrants 
sailed  west  just  before  the 
economic  explosion  that 
prompted  Disraeli  to 
remark:  “Keep  an  eye  on 
Paisley”. 

Not  one  Presley  remains 
in  the -directory  the  town. 
Andrew  Press ly,  a retired 
engineer  living  in  Glas- 
gow's Paisley  Road  North, 
was  nnsnre  yesterday 


whether  to  rfaim  kinship 
with  the  unliving  legend. 

“I  liked  Elvis- and  used  to 
have  some  of  his  records. 
But  I don’t  think  I’ve  got 
any  connections-  Our  fam- 
ily comes  from  Aberdeen.” 

Mr  Burke's  research  sug- 
gests that  Elvis’s  great- 
gr  eat- great -great- great- 
grandfather left  Paisley  in 
1745.  This  may  or  may  not 
have  been  connected  with 
Bonnie  Prince  Charlie’s  de- 


mand that  the  townspeople 
“lend”  him  £500. 

A plaque  at  Prestwick 
airport  marks  the  moment 
whitvn  Elvis  touched  down 
in-  Scotland  on  his  way 
home  from  DS  army  service 
in  Germany. 

The  Scottish  National 
Parly  reacted  philosophi- 
cally to  the  news  that  Elvis 
might  loosely  claim  mem- 
bership of  a Caledonian 
pantheon  that  includes 


Lonnie  Donegan,  Annie 
r^riTinr,  and  Ian  Stewart. 


the  Plttenweem-based 
founder  member  of  the 
Raffing  Stamm.-  • 

A- party  spokesman 
“ Since  Soots  appear  to  have 
Invented  everything,  from 
tarmacadam  ~.te  Die  tele- . 
phone,  it  is  no  surprise  to 
discover  that  someone  of 
Scottish  ancestry  was  one 
of  the  pioneers  of  rock  and 
roD." 


warning 


their  opposition  to 

tNHSbospitalsln 

order  to  kick-start  thatrraibled  Prfrata  Finance  initiative  to 
■the  health  service^  a health  managers*  leader  said  yesterday. 

Karen  (^toes,dlrec^offi»Ihstftute  of  Health  Services 
Management,  said  political  opposition  to  tbs  contractlng-out  of 
cHnleal  services  may  have  tope  chopped  for  the  private  sector 
fc^conttoueimderwritinglheNHS  building  programme.  ‘ 
iHe  if  s fine  total®  an  ideological  position  that the  private 
imttdana^  doctors  tod  nurses.-,  that  txtay  prove 
' difficult  to  practice,^  shesaid  The  institute  has  published 
t on  theFffflfn.  health-  Although  the  PFIhas 

_ ed  that  all  main  hospital  building  schemes 

: private  none  have  started.  Under  the  most 

rafiedJ^oj^i<m;a  consortimnj3fprivate  firms  would  fi-  •' 
nance,  bulM  and  manage  a hospitalln  return  for  a long  lease 
ooramitifoejlha*®S  toboying  ft*  services.  Both  the Tories  and 
Labourare .committed  tdthBFH,  but  have  ruled  out  consortia 
providing  “rtfhifeQr'  services^  —-DcmidBri ndle 


£2m  cancer  blunder  award 

A £2 MILLION setflemanthas  been  agreed  wkhahnost  100 
victims  ofaho^dtamnnder  frBt  restated  in  cancer  patients 
receiving  the wrpngdoeesofradtettoo.  it  was  announced 


PHOTOGRAPH:  SEAN  ShSTH 

“He  described  it  as  .'abso- 
lute rubbish’.  He  volunteered 
to  the  inquiring  officers  that 
he  would  personally  pull  the 
hanrfiw  on  these  men  and  open 
the  trap  door  and  h«ng  tiigm, 
and  he  would  do  it  with  a ba- 
con sandwich  in  his  hand,” 
said  Mr  Mansfield.  That  kind 
of  attitude  contributed  to  the 
atmosphere  of  oppression, 
said  Mr  Mansfield. 

The  case  continues. 


After  more  than  1JQ0  patients  at  the  North  Staffordshire  royal 
infirmary  in  Stoto*»Trent  received  lncorrecttreahnentfrom  a 
machine  setqp  wrongly  fornineyBars,  lawyers  for  95  cfflwattand 
their  relatives  said  their  fire-year  battietor  compensation  bad 
ended  with  foe  agreement,  plus  •’substantial"  costs. 

Whenthe  blunder  came  to  light  to  1392  the  hospital  admitted 
there  had  beenafiadtbiit  disputed  that  it  had  caused  harm.  A 
report  later  said  that  out  of  LOTS  patients  who  bad  received 
wrong,  lower  doses,  more  than 400 had  since  died  and  91  had  had  a 
recurrence  of  their  cancers:  It  ate6saM.it  was virtually  lmpossi- 
Me  to  aay  whether  those  who  bad  died  woakl  have  snrvtwedif  it 
-had  hot  heenfir  the  mistake.  The  settlement  will  go  to  the  High 
Court  for  approval  on  June  10. 


Judge  rules  on  loorolls  row 

ANDto^  wggalegal  battle  of  the  loo  rofls  yesterday  when  aHlgb 
Court  judgetore  astrtoaffarivalfartaktog  its  name  to  vain.  A 
promrtxonal  packaging  forNcwiveae  Quilted  was  dismissed  by  Mr 
Justice  Laddte  because  ft  promised “Softness  guaranteed  (or  well 
exchange  it  fin:  Andres)", wtthoatmaktog  it  sufficiently  dear  the 
two  products  were  unconnected. 

Thejudgesaid  thaiFart  Sterling,  manufacturers  of  "forest 
frien^y"  recycled  NpoveCe,  had  stated  on  their  wraOTer  that 

Andrexwasa  registered  trade  mark  ofKimbedy-Qaxk.  But  most 

shoppgs  would  not  Spot  the  small  print  Identifying  Andrex  as  a 
competitor  brand. 

. Tteinjunctomwas  suspended,  pendlnga  possible  appeal,  until 
4gm  tomorrow  to  aDow  ordere  for  Noovete  to  be  me^Tte  judge 
ordered  gatoiqjrfrytoto  anydamage  suffered  by  Andrex  and 
paymertofansums  found  due  and  the  costs  of  the  action. 

, ‘ - .'.v---  ' ’ - ■ • 

Tenants  in  dock  over  children 

ACODNCaLha8startBdlBgal  action  against  tenants  accused  of 
fefltogtoke^fiieh-chfldren'undercoirtroLNwth  Tyneside 
council's  policy  has  ledfotwo  families  appearing  bribre  acounty 
oourt  judge  who  warned  one  that  they  risked  losing  their  North 
Shields  council  heme  iftheir  ados,  aged  10  and  ll,  continued  to 
“threaten,  harass,  assault  and  abuse”  neighbours.  Similar  pro- 
ceedings have  taken  {dace  against  another  fiunRy  on  the  same 
estate,  andtwofemflies  have  moved  out  after  legal  moves 
following  allegations  of  bad  behaviour.  — Peter  Hetfwington 


Royal  guard  murder  arrest 

POT.TCF.  hunting  Imffo  lriTIpr  nf /-arp  flccictant  Patrlria  Boul- 
ton, have  arrested  her  hnBband  Michael.  52,  a royal  protection 
policeman.  Mrs  Coultan'sbody  was  found  in  January  in  her  car 
at  the  nursing  home  in  Sunnhigriale,  Berkshire,  where  she 
worked. 


A GENERATION  of  Brit- 
ain's commonest  birds 
has  been  lost  because  oE 
the  cold  weather  last  spring, 
writes  Kate  Watson-Smyth. 
Now  the  drought  is  threaten- 
ing this  year’s  fledglings  of 
species  such  as  blackbirds 
and  thrushes. 

The  unseasonally  cold 
weather  last  spring  held  up 
the  supply  of  caterpillars  and 
insect  larvae  that  young 
chicks  feed  off.  As  a result, 
the  number  of  wrens  and  blue 
tits  and  other  song  birds  has 


fallen  by  as  much  as  a 
quarter. 

This  spring,  warm  weather 
has  hardened  the  ground  to 
the  extent  that  blackbirds  and 
thrushes  are  unable  to  dig  out 
their  prey.  Many  fledglings 
are  likely  to  die  of  hunger  if 
the  drought  does  not  end 
soon. 

The  result,  according  to  a 
study  by  the  British  Trust  for 
Ornithology,  is  a silent  spring 
— following  from  a lost  gen- 
eration of  birds,  with  tens  of 
millions  of  young  birds  dying. 


Fall  in 
number 
of  birds 
signals 
quieter 
spring 


Long-tailed  fit  (left)  and 
robin  (right):  numbers  have 
fallen  by  a quarter 
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Chris  Mead,  a consultant 
with  the  trust  said  the  birds,, 
including  hitherto  common 
species  like  blue  tits,  chaf- 
finches. wrens  and  robins, 
are  not  yet  facing  extinction 
but  the  situation  could 
worsen  if  there  is  another 
cold  winter  followed  by  a 
drought.  . 

‘The  cold  spring  of  1996 
meant  that  many  caterpillars 
did  not  grow  to  their  full 
length  so  the  birds  had  to 

hunt  much  harder  for  food.  In 

an  average  day  a blue  tit  will 


visit  the  nest  600  times  with 
several  caterpillars  but  last 
year  the  caterpillars  were  so 
small  that  the  parents  had  to 
return  to  the  nest  thousands 
of  times  to  generate  the  same 
amount  of  food. 

“But  they  are  In  a Catch  22 
situation  because  the  cold 
weather  meant  their  young 
would  die  if  left  uncovered  to 
the  nest  while  the  parents 
went  out  hunting,  hut  they 
would  starve  If  parents  stayed 
on  the  nest  to  keep  them 
warm.” 


Species  most  affected  by 
last  year's  cold  spring  include 
the  long-tailed  fit,  the  duo- 
nock,  Hta  robin  and  chaffinrH: 

Mr  Mead  said:  “The  1996 
breeding  season  was  a lost  op- 
portunity for  many  -of  our 
birds.  I estimate  more  than  40 
miiiinn  ehieicg  foiled  to  ap- 
pear oveTthe  eight  spedea  hit 
worst  to  terms  of  numbers 
Although  the  hot  weather  is 
had  for  the  worm-eating 
birds,  it  should  allow  the 
other  species  to  start  recover- 
ing their  numbers." 


Leading  Anglican  backs  right  of  homosexual  clergy  to  have  physical  relationships 

Bishop  changes  mind  on  gay  sex  rules 


Alex  Bellos 


ONE  of  the  bishops  who 
wrote  the  rule  that  gay 
clergy  must  be  celibate 
said  last  night  he  now  be- 
lieves they  should  be  allowed 
to  have  sexual  relationships. 

John  Baker,  the  retired 
bishop  of  Salisbury,  is  the 
most  prominent  Anglican  to 
speak  out  for  gay  rights.  His 
comments  will  exacerbate 
tensions  in  the  Church  of 
England  over  the  issue,  the 
most  divisive  to  face  It  since 
the  ordination  of  women. 

Speaking  at  a public  lecture 
in  London,  the  bishop  said  he 


felt  obliged  to  disagree  with 
the  policy  that  states  sexually 
active  gays  can  be  accepted 
into  the  Church  but  that 
dergy  must  be  celibate. 

“If  homosexuality  is  simply 
a feet  about  themselves  which 
many  people  have  to  live 
with,  and  our  moral  duty  as 
Christians  is  to  make  use  of  it 
...in  ways  that  conduce  to 
spiritual  good . . . then  the  ob- 
vious duty  of  a priest  is  to 
give  an  example  and  guidance 
in  using  it  as  well." 

He  added  that  it  was  unjust 
for  married  heterosexual 
clergy  to  deny  their  gay  col- 
leagues “the  potential  spiri- 
tual blessing  of  a sexual 


relationship  when  they  then- 
selves  enjoy  that  blessing”. 

Be  dismissed  the  argument 
that  the  public  would  not 
have  confidence  in  gay  dergy 
by  saying  that  such  views 
“tell  us  nothing  about  the 
essential  moral  status  of  such 
relationships". 

Bishop  Baker’s  comments 
are  doubly  significant  be- 
cause he  was  one  of  the 
authors  of  the  House  of  Bish- 
ops’ 1991  report  issues  In 
Human  Sexuality,  which  set 
out  the  guidelines  on 
homosexuality. 

Supporters  and  critics  of 
the  bishop  called  his  speech  a 
"bombshell"  to  hit  the  Arch- 


bishop of  Canterbury,  George 
Carey,  who  himself  described 
the  lecture  as  "a  significant 
departure  from  the  Church’s 
current  mind". 

Dr  Carey  said:  "There  is  no 
question  of  any  sudden 
change  to  the  Church’s  offi- 
cial position  regarding  homo- 
sexual practice,  and  Bishop 
Baker  will  be  well  aware  that 
very  many  of  his  colleagues 
and  friends,  including  myself 
will  disagree  with  him  about 
the  way  forward  he  proposes. 

“Nevertheless,  his  lecture 
deserves  to  be  read  with 
respect  and  care  to  the  con- 
tinuing debate."  . . 

Dr  Carey's  words  reflect  the 


difficult  middle  ground  the 
Chnrch  occupies  on  homosex- 
uality. it  Is  becoming  increas- 
ingly hard  to  placate  the  : pro- 
gay lobby  ■.  and  the 
traditionalist  part  of  the 
Church  — which  believes 
oven  lay  Christians  'Should 
not  be  gay  — who  are  fighting 
their  corners  with  loud 
voices. 

The  Rev  Richard  Klrker, 
general  secretary  of  the  Les- 
bian and  Gay  ChristianMove- 
ment  said  Bishop  Baker’s 
speech  was  a “nail  in  the  cof- 
fin of  Issues  in  Human  Sexu- 
ality", which  needed  to  be 
“consigned  to  foe  dustbin  of 
history.” 


Flavoured  greens  used  to  tempt  young  palates 

Chocolate  veggie  trap 
for  sweet  generation 


Chris  NMI1 

and  Andrew  England 


Flavoured  frozen 
vegetables  — includ- 
ing chocolate-tasting 
carrots  — went  on  sale 
yesterday  as  part  of  a drive  by 
a canoer  charity  to  encourage 
healthy ' eating  ‘ among 
children. 

Baked  bean  flavoured  peas, 
cheese  and  onion  cauliflower 
florets,  pt2za  sweetcoro  and 
chocolate  carrots  have  been 
developed  by  Iceland  frozen 
foods  in  iespoHse  to  a jdea 
from  Gordon.  McVie,  director 
general  of  the  Cancer 
Research  Campaign.,  for  a so- 
lution to  unhealfiiy  eating 
habits  among  young  people. 

The  chocolate  carrots  were 
coated  with,  cocoa  powder  and 
other  vegetables  were  coated 
with  the  desired  seasoning. 

A study  for  the  Charity,  car- 
ried out  among  working  Class 

famines,  found  that  many 

mothers  had  all  but  aban- 
doned the  struggle  to  get  their 
children  to  eat  vegetables  be- 
cause of  the  extreme  resis- 
tance to  them. 


The  idea  for  the  “wacky” 
vegetables  grew  out  of  an  im- 
promptu discussion  in  Janu- 
ary between  Professor  McVie 
and- Malcolm  Walter,  Chair- 
man of  Iceland,  about'  why 
frozen  vegetables  could  not 
incorporate  some  of  the  fla- 
vours used  to  market  packets 
of  crisps,  which  ware  so  ap- 
pealing to  children. 

Mr  Walker  said  he  had  gone 
along  with  it  only  because  he 
thought  It  might"  generate 
some  free  publicity,  bat- the 
vegetables  had  proved  over- 
whelmingly popular  with 
children. 

Mr'  Walker  said  the  com- 
pany was  already  at  work -bn 
additional  flavours.  ' 

The  products  were  exten- 
sively market-tested  cm  chil- 
dren aged  seven,  to  10,  who 
had  rejected  a number  of  po- 
tential lines,  Including  bubble 
gum.  broccoli,  prawn  cocktail 
cauliflower  and  toffee  apple 
sweetcom.  ■ 

:Prof  McVie  said  the  recom- 
mendations of  both  cancer 
and  heart  disease  specialists 
for  a healthy  ‘life  ware  that 
children  and  adults-  should 
eat  five,  portions  of  fruit  and 


vegetables  a day.  But  for  most 
children  this  was  achieved  on 
only  one  day  a year  — Christ- 
mas. 

"Of  the  300,000  people  who 
get  cancer  each  year  in  the 
UK.  about  a third  of  the  cases 
are  diet-related  and  may  be 
preventable.  There  Is  a clear 
link  between  a diet  high  in 
vegetables  and  cancer  preven- 
tion. yet  recent  research  high- 
lighted that  mothers  are  los- 
ing the  battle  to  get  their 
children  to  eat  vegetables.” 

Prof  McVie  added:  "This  is 
an'  experiment,  not  a PR 
stunt.  It  has  a serious  inten- 
tion. It  Is  humorous  and 
wacky,  but  it  is  not 
frivolous.” 

Mr  Walter  said  the  vegeta- 
bles, costing  99p  for  a lib 
packet,  were  priced  at  a level 
that  working  elaaa  families 
could  afford,  although  a 21b 
bag  of  frozen  carrots  retailed 

a±£L29. 

Mr  Walter  said  the  wacky 
vegetables,  might  encourage 
children  to  move  on  to  more 
traditional  forms  of  vegeta- 
bles, to  the  same  way  that  fish 
fingers  encouraged  children 
to  try  fish. 


Ex-IRA  author  survives 

assassination  attempt 


David  Sharrock  . 
Ireland  Cerreepondeot 


A FORMER  IRA  member 
who  organised  -murder 
attempts  on  security 
force  members  has  felted  prey 
to  an  assassination  attempt 
by  the  same  organisation. 

Ramon  Collins  Was  found 
unconscious  lying  in  a ditch 
near  bis  home  to  Newry, 
County  Down,  on  the  Irish 
border.  Apparently  fte  victim 
of  a hit-and-run  driver, ' he 
spent  two  nights  in  hospital 
but  refused  to  report  the  inci- 
dent to  the  police. 

Mr  Collins's  "accident” 
took  place  three  weeks  ago  on 
the  eve'  of  publication  , of  his 
book  on  the  years  he  stalked 


policemen.  Kflltog  Rage  pro- 
vides ar  highly  damaging  in- 
sider's account  of  the'ftovi- 
sionals’  methods. 

His  lawyer,  Jason  McCue, 
has  released  details  of  the  car 
inddest  which  implicated  fte 
IRA  in  a -murder  attempt 
dressed  up.  to  look  like  an 
accident.  .... 

.Yesterday  Mr  McCue  said' 
that  Mr  Collins  called  the 
attack  “pathetic “..Mr  Collins 
told  him  that' a few  days  be- 
fore he  was  struck,  he  hadhio- 
ticed  an  IRA  member  acting 
suspiciously  in  the  same  car. 

He  was  taking  bis  daily 
five-mile  walk'  at  the  time, 
prescribed  by  bis  doctor  after 
a heart  by -pass  operation. . 

. Mr  McCue  said  that  a 
terrorist-  source  had  con- 


tacted him  twice  to  recent 
weeks.  “He  confirmed  that 
they  wanted  it  to  look  like  an 
accident,  because  to  kill  him 
just  as,  the  book  came  out 
would  be  bad  propaganda. 

“On  Saturday  X got  another 
can  saying  that  they  were 
thinking  of  taking  him  out. 
Nevertheless,  he  has  been 
vary  reluctant  to  go  into  hid- 
ing," Mr  McCue  said. 

Mr  Collins  was  arrested  by 
the  RUC  to  1985  and  broke 
■under  Interrogation,  turning 
Queen's  evidence  and  identi- 
fying several  IRA  members. 
When  he  retracted  his  evi- 
dence he  had  an  IRA  death 
sentence  lifted,  but  his  former 
colleagues  ostracised  him. 
Last  year  his  car  was  petrol- 
bombed.  - 
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Armed  Albanian  gangs  areforcing  doctors  to  perform  surgery  at  gunpoint,  reports  Julian  Borger  News  in  brief 

“ " |:nA  Iraq  warned  on  plan 

■ ■ ■ to  fly  pilgrims  home 

THE  White  House  urged  Iraq  yesterday  to  reconsider  its  deci- 
sion toddy  the  southern  no-fly  zone  by  sending  helicopters  to 
Saudi  Arabia  to  pick  up  pilgrims  visiting  Mecca. 

' The  White  House  spokesman  MikeMcCurry  said:  “There  are 

■ ■ ' ; other  means  and  procedures  available  for  the  transportation  of 

T&jtssuS  ja^s^ssSsafsff  w *»« — *>-«*.**+*.**.  but 

had  just  finished  fafliu^rf  ted  to  ^ ^ ^ ^ antibiotics  and  sur-  jacket,  from  where  the  flash  *n»  official  Iraqi  News  Agency  reported  that  Iraq  had  de- 
parting up  a man  qulcksaviugs  spates  ^ SScSL'M?  aS^SfmS  JSLfSf  Sica!  Wipment  - is  a ofpm  metal  was  visible.  cided  to  send  helicopters  to  bring  the  pilgrims  home  and  had 

With  multiple  bullet  <SS‘kA>  SK-SS  ..  "EyeJT  time  we  come  out  of  warned  tbc  US  not  to  intervene.  Rcu&t.  Washington. 
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THE  surgeons  at 
Shkoder  hospital 
had  just  finished 
patching  up  a man' 
with  multiple  bullet, 
wounds  and  were  pulling  off1 
their  gloves  when  a visitor 
appeared  at  the  door  of  the 
operating  theatre,  asking 
about  the  patient’s  condition. 

The  doctors  smiled.  It  had 
been  touch  and  go  but  he 
would  survive,  they  an- 
nounced. At  this  point,  the 
visitor  pulled  out  a gun  and 
Bred  several  more  rounds 
into  the  anaesthetised  body 
extinguishing  the  life  the  doc- 
tors had  just  fought  to  save. 

The  besieged  medics  in  this 
impoverished  northern  town 
are  struggling  to  fend  off  the 
chaos  lapping  at  the  gates  of 
their  crumbling  hospital.  The 
littered  streets  beyond  belong 
to  rival,  gangs,  which  have' 
been  heavily  armed  since  mil- 
itary stores  were  broken  te»o 


on  March  12  at  the  height  of 
.the  turmoil  surrounding  the 
failure  of  Albania's  get-rich- 
quicksavings  schemes. . 

In  Shkoder  most  of  the  vio- 
lence appears  criminal  rather 
i than  political,  although  a con  - 
pie  of  the  eight' Mg  gangg  fa 
town  have  loose  affiiia^nn^ 
with  the  . ruling  Democratic 
Party  while  others  are 
to  the  opposition.Socialists- 

Arius  trafficking  has  beat  j 
hit  by  the  end  of  the  Bosnian 
conflict.  The  foens  has 
recently  shifted  to  drag,  run- : 
nlng  and— for.  the  less  ambi- 
tious highway  robbery. 
The  roads  from  Sbkodar  into 
the  surrounding  highland* 
are  infested  with  bandits.. 

The  gangs  have  no  qualms 
about  taking  their  battles  Into 
.the  hospital,  where . doctors 
often-  And  themselves  per- 
forming surgery  at  gunpoint 
On  April  10  one  of  the  sur- 
geons. Zamir  Shazi.  was  shot 


by  a man  he  had  never  seen 
before.  It  emerged  that  Dr 
Shazi  had  been  unable  to 
resuscitate  his  assailant's 
mortally  wounded  brother 
five  years  earlier,  and  the 
present  gun-fest  suddenly 


shot  victim  died  at  the  hospi- 
tal, his  relatives,  driven  wad 
by  grief  and  looking  for  some- 
one to  blame,  invaded  the 
wards  and  opened  fire  wildly 
at  the  walls  of  the  hospital 
corridor. 


‘If  you  have  armed  men  without  a 
minimum  of  logic  it  is  dangerous.  We 
doctors  are  always  under  pressure* 


provided  the  to 

vengeance. 

"Doctors  are  easy  targets. 
They  don't  keep  vendettas," 
said  Arben  Zajmi,  a Shkoder 
journalist.  . 

The  helicopter  evacuating 
Dr  Shazi  .to  Italy  (whore  he 
later  died)  came  under  fire  as 
it  took  off;  and  another  doctor 
was  injured. 

last  weekend,  when  a gun- 


“If  you  have  men  who  are 
armed,  without  a mfaumnm  of 
human  logic,  it's  dangerous. 
We  are  . always  under  pres- 
sure,’* said  Dr  Pjerin  Lazri. 

In  the  past  10  weeks,  so 
Shkoder  residents  have  been 
killed  and  300  wounded,  I 
mainly  by  gunshots.  The  doc- , 
tors  have  been  working  with-  > 
out  a break.  i 

The  hospital  — which  lacks 


several  doors  and  windows, 
as  well  as  antibiotics  and  sur- 
gical equipment  — is  a 
magnet  for  Shkoder’s  gunmen 
and  gangsters  wfao  follow  the 
trail  of  blood  to  its  doors. 

At  midday  on  Sunday  a yel- 
low minivan  pulled  up  In  the 
courtyard,  disgorging  two 
men  dragging  a third  bleed- 
ing profusely  from  the  stump 
of  his  right  arm.  He  was  a 23- 
year-old  shepherd  from  an 
outlying  village  who  had 
picked  up  a landmine. 

"He  didn’t  know  what  it 
was.  He  just  found  It  and  tried 
to  open  it,”  said  a cousin  who ! 
brought  him  in.  “It  must  have  ' 
been  dropped  as  everyone 
went  past.  They  M»d  their 
arms  full  with  mines,  gre- 
nades everything.  It’s  stupid- 
ity. In  the  village,  everyone 
has  weapons.  Even  women.” 

His  relatives  began  to 
gather  outside  the  operating 
theatre.  One  had  his  hand  Na- 


poleon-style  inside  his  leather 
jacket,  from  where  the  flash 
of  gun  metal  was  visible. 

“Every  time  we  come  out  of 
theatre  far  something,  they 
try  to  force  us  to  work  foster,” 
one  of  the  para-medics 
complained. 

Dr  Lazri  returned  to  Alba- 
nia only  four  months  ago 
after  studying  medicine  in 
Germany,  with  high  hopes  of 
improving  rti*  standard  of 
Shkoder’s  medical  care. 
Those  aspirations  have  been 
shelved.  The  challenge  now  is 

to  keep  gftlwg  through  ahH1p*& 

late-night  shifts.  His  eyes  are 
sinking  into  bis  pale,  drawn 
face.  "We  only  have  one  sur- 
geon on  duty  at  a time.  We 
lack  wide-epectrum  antibiot- 
ics, bandages  and  surgical 
kits,”  be  said.  “If  we  have  one 
casualty  at  a time,  we  can 
deal  with  it,  but  if  a second 
one  turns  up.  we  cannot  pro- 
vide first  aid.” 


Democracy 
proves  dire 
for  children 


Ian  Traynor  in  Bonn 


THE  children  of  eastern 
Europe  are  among  the 
main  losers  of  the  up- 
heaval and  revolu- 
tionary change  of  the  1990s, 
according  to  a Unicef  report 
published  yesterday. 

The  170-page  document 
from  the  United  Nations  chil- 
dren’s organisation  on  the 
plight  of  children  in  the  for- 
mer Soviet  Union,  central 
Europe,  and  the  Balkans, 
painted  a distressing  picture 
of  rampant  poverty,  family 
breakdown  and  sexual  abuse, 
alongside  rising  juvenile 
crime,  murder  and  suicide 
rates,  and  the  reappearance  of 
tuberculosis  and  diphtheria. 

The  disintegration,  .of  the. 
Soviet  system  generated 
“great  hopes  that  the  needs  of* 
children  would  be  better  met 
in  the  short  term”,  the  report . 
said.  “These  hopes  have  been 
largely  betrayed.” 

Throughout  the  region 
there  were  more  children  liv- 
ing in  care  in  1995  (about  a 
million)  than  in  1990,  when 
the  disclosure  of  the  wretched 
conditions  in  Romanian  or- 
phanages shocked  the  West. 

John  Donohue,  the  Unicef 
official  responsible  for  east- 
ern Europe,  said  the  children 
institutionalised  In  homes 
and  orphanages  were  “en- 
snared In  a trap”. 

"In  many  ways  the  children' 
are  worse  off  [Qian  under 

mmmiinlKin}  and  this  is  a 

scandal,”  said  Gaspar  Fajth, 
the  report’s  co-author. 

In  central  Europe,  the  num- 
ber of  children  living  in  pov- 
erty has  more  than  doubled  in 
the  Nineties  to  2J>  million, 
while  in  the  18  countries  sur- 
veyed 8 million  people  had 
been  displaced  by  war  and 
ethnic  conflict  since  1989. 


“Nowhere  is  the  gnw  be- 
tween economic  progress  and 
social,  impoverishment 
cleaier  than  in  the  worsening 
position  of  ...  children  in 
public  care,”  the  report  said. 

“In  countries  like  Moldova, 

Georgia  or  Armenia,  the  pub- 
lic child  protection  system 
has  virtually  collapsed." 

The  number  of  infants,  aged 
up  to  three,  being  placed  in 
homes  has  soared  by  75  per 
cent  in  Estonia,  and  by  about 
toper  emit  in  Latvia,  Roma- 
nia, and  Russia. 

The  social  dislocation 
caused  by  the  radical  rhangp* 
since  1989  has  had  a dramatic 
impact  on  traditional  pat- 
terns of  family  life.  Marriage 
rates  h^ve  fallen  sharply  and 
the  divorce  rate  has  soared. 

. . In  Russia,  thi»  report  nairi, 
one  in  three  children  erf  div- 
orced ? parents . 1 cneffer  -see 
their  father  again  and  only 
4 per  emit  of  divorced  fathers 
maintain,  a regular  relation- 
ship with  their  children”. 

In  Estonia,  44  per  cent  of 
births  in  1995  were  to  single 
mothers,  while  in  Russia,  Bul- 
garia and  Moldova,  one  in- 
five  babies  bam  in  1995  were 
to  teenage  mothers.  , 

Juvenile  crime,  depression;: 
and  abuse  of  children  by 
adults  are  rising  inexorably. 

The  towage  male  murder 
rates  rote  mark  than  fivefold 
between  1989  and  1995  in  Lith- 
uania. and  male  teenage  sui- 
cide rates  in  the  same  period 
almost  doubled  hi  Belarus. 

Polish  social  workers  be- 
lieve half  the  prostitutes  on 
the  Polish-German  border  are 
under  18,  while  11-  and  12- 
year-old  prostitutes  work  in 
Lithuanian  hotels. 

• The  report  said:  '‘The 
region  is  increasingly  por- 
trayed ...  as -a  sex  paradise 
where  customers  can  easily  Four-year-old  Russian  street-urchin  Ira  has  h 


obtain  children.’.’ 


Matthew  Bigg  In  Lida 


ZAIREANS  armed  with 
knives  and  machetes 
Looted  aid  supplies  yes- 
terday after  refugees  killed 
six  villagers. 

In  the  capital  Kinshasa,  the 
rebels’  next  target,  Zaire’s  in- 
formation minister  told  for- 
eign journalists  they  needed 
new  permission  by  tomorrow  i 
to  report  on  the  war. 

Zaireans  south  of  Kisan- 
gani said  they  had  looted  ve- 
hicles yesterday  at  the  urging 
of  the  Tutsi-dominated  rebels. 

“The  liberators  [rebels! 
sent  us  here  to  pillage  things 
going  to  the  refugees.  When 
we  got  back  ...  they  [the 
rebels]  took  the  things  from 
os,”  said  a young  man  at 
Lula,  four  miles  south  of 
Kisangani. 

“We  are  angry  because  the 
refugees  have  killed  our 
people  so  we  are  here  to  loot 
any  vehicle  that  goes  past.” 
another  said. 

They  said  aid  convoys  were 
carrying  arms  for  the  Hutus 
in  bags  of  maize  and  they 


would  deny  access  to  all  aid 
workers. 

Residents  said  Hu,tu  refu- 
gees from  the  32.000-strong 
Kasese  camp  had  attacked  a 
nearby  village  before  dawn 
and  killed  at  least  six  people. 
Journalists  saw  six  bodies 
and  were  stoned  by  Zaireans. 

After  the  ^kfllixigs,  the  UN 


LACOSTE 


‘Refugees  have  : 
killed  our  people 
so  we  are  here  to 
loot  any  vehicle 
that  goes  past*. 

gees,  Sadako  Ogata,  said  a 
rebel  operation  near  Kasese 
camp,  15  miles  south  of  Kisan- 
gani, raised  fears  of  a new 
refugee  exodus.  . 

Villagers  attacked  a tram 
loaded  with  120  tonnes  of  food 
intended  for  the  Hutu  refu- 
gees near  Lula  yesterday  and 
then  looted  a World  Food  Pro- 
gramme (WFP)  warehouse 
further  to  the  south. 

“We  lost  119  tonnes  of  food 
on  the  train  acid  they  took  72 
outflf  78  . tonnes  of  food  in  the 
warehouse  and  on  wagons, 
plus  equipment  being  brought 
in  from  Uganda,”  said  a WFP 
spokeswoman. 

“We're  talking  about  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  erf  dollars 
worth  of  food  and  equipment.’' 

Aid  workers  said  they  i 
feared  that  residents  who 
looted  supplies  and  stopped 


workers  reaching  the  camps 
south  of  Kisangani  on  Friday 
and  yesterday  were  acting 
with  encouragement  from  the 
rebels,  who  deny  any  role. 

The  Eastern  province  gov- 
ernor, Yagi  Sitolo,  said  that 
up  to  eight  Zaireans  had  been 
killed  in  the  attack  near  Ka- 
sese camp.  "There  is  tension 
. . . we  heard  the  population  is 
angry  because  the  refugees 
killed  six  or  eight  Zairean 
people,”  he  said.  “That  is  why 
we  sent  a group  to  see  what 
has  happened  there." 

He  said  on  Sunday  that  a 
UN  airlift  for  the  estimated 
100,000  refugees  south  of  Ki- 
sangani should  not  start  until 
May  5,  because  of  a cholera 
epidemic.  Aid  officials  say 
they  plan  only  to  fly  out 
healthy  refugees. 

About  40  refugees  are  dying 
from  cholera,  malaria  and 
malnutrition  every  day,  their 
bodies  lined  up  under  blan- 
kets along  a mud  road. 

In  Kinshasa  the  Zairean  in- 
formation minister,  Kin-Kiey 
Mulumba,  said  that  foreign 
journalists  had  to  seek  new 
! accreditation  and  that  an 
"ethics”  committee  would  be 
setup  to  monitor  reporting  of 
the  war.  . . 

France,  a long-standing 
backer  of  President  Mobutu 
Sese  Seko  which  recently  dis- 
tanced itself  from  him,  hinted 
yesterday  that  it  might  talk  to 
the  rebel  leader,  Laurent 
Kabila. 

Sooth  African  sources  said 
yesterday  , that  haggling  had 
stopped  Mr  Kabila  and  Mr 
Mobutu  meeting  face  to 
face.— Reuter. 


Ctaudla  McElroy 

in  rrnetwn 


INTERNATIONAL  scien- 
tists are  investigating  the 
worst  recorded  outbreak  of 
the  highly  contagious  Lassa 
fever  virus,  which  has 
claimed  at  least  23  lives  in- 
fected more  than  150  others  in 
eastern  Sierra  Leone  since 
the  beginning  of  March. 

The  statistics  are  based  on 
confirmed  cases  admitted  to 
hospital  in  the  eastern  pro- 
vincial capital  Kenema,  and 
physicians  belteve  the  num- 
| ber  infected  may  be  much 
higher. 

Lassa  fever,  initially  spread 
by  rate  and  then  from  person 
to  person,  causes  fever,  haem- 
orrhaging, vomiting,  chest 
pains  and  low  hlood  pressure. 
It  can  kill  within  seven  days: 
in  2996  about  25  per  cent  of 
those  infected  died. 

Although  Lassa  fever  is  en- 
demlc.  in  eastern  Sierra  Le- 
one, scientists  are  baffled  by 
the  recent  huge  increase  In 
cases.  About  35  are  confirmed 
each  year.  There  were  only  10 
reported  cases  in  March  last 
year. 

One  of  the  visiting  scien- 
tists, from  the  Centre  for  Dis- 
ease Control  In  Atlanta,  Geor- 
gia, said:  “Since  the  rat 
population  had  been  left  un- 
disturbed for  several  years  in 
villages  abandoned  because  erf 
the  war,  there  has  been  an 
explosion  in  their  numbers. 

"People  now  returning  to 
their  homes  often  don't  have 
the  resources  to  protect  their 
food  or  kill  rats,  while  over- 


crowding increases  the  risk  of 
human  transmission. 

“But  the  truth  is  we  don’t 
exactly  know  the  reasons 
why.” 

The  disease  takes  its  name 
from  Lassa  village  in  north- 
ern Nigeria,  where  it  was  first 
recorded  in  1969.  Although 
i cases  of  Lassa  fever  appeared 
throughout  West  Africa,  It 
was  In  Sierra  Leone  that  sci- 
entists from  the  disease  con- 
trol centre  first  isolated  the 
virus  in  rats  in  1971. 

"Everyone  was  focusing  on 
the  new  kfller  disease,”  he 


Present  Interest  In 
‘exotic5  diseases 
stems  from  the 
fear  that  they  could 
spread  to  America 

said.  “At  that  time  there  was 
considerable  Interest  by  both 
the  US  and  Russian  armies 
. . . although  since  the  end  of 
the  cold  war  military  interest 
In  biological  warfare  has  de- 
creased. 

“Since  more  is  now  known 
about  Lassa,  it  would  not 
really  be  useM  as  a biological 
weapon  anyway.” 

The  only  known  cure  for 
Lassa  fever.  Ribavirin,  was 
untfl  recently  produced  by 
the  US  company  Viratech, 
which  holds  the  patent  rights. 
The  cost  of  Ribavirin  shot  up 
to  $1,000  (£620)  a dose  when  it 
was  falsely  believed  to  be  use- 


Netanyahu  counters  critics 

ISRAEL’S  prime  minister,  Binyamin  Netanyahu,  promised  yes- 
terday to  set  up  a committee  overseeing  government  appoint- 
ments, a attempt  to  keep  his  coahtion  Intact  by  minimising  the 
fafrout  from  the  scandal  erf  his  short-lived  appointment  of  Rraii 
Bar-Cta  as  attorney-general. 

Opposition  leaders  demanded  his  resignation  and  asked  the 

supreme  court  to  overrule  the  decision  by  prosecutors  on  Sunday 
not  to  indict  him.  The  court  will  hear  the  motions  early  next 
month. 

The  new  watchdog  committee  will  be  headed  by  the  finance 
minister.  Dan  Meridor,  and  the  trade  minister.  Natan  Sharansky, 
two  cabinet  members  who  were  reported  to  have  considered 
resigning  over  the  scandaL  — AP.  Jerusalem. 


Azeris  and  Armenians  clash 

AZERBAIJAN  and  Armenia  accused  each  other  yesterday  of 
making  new  cross-border  attacks,  the  worst  violence  between  the 
Transcaucasian  rivals  since  a ceasefire  in  1994  ended  the  territo- 
rial dispute  over  the  Nagorno-Karabakh  region. 

The  Azeri  defence  ministry  said  Armenian  troops  had  shelled 
Azeri  positions  on  the  north- western  part  of  the  border  late  on 
Sunday.  Russia’s  Interfax  news  agency  said  the  Armen  Inn  de- 
fence ministry  dsiied  unprovoked  attacks  and  accused  the  Azeris 
of  launching  cross-border  attacks.  It  said  dashes  also  took  place 
along  the  southern  border.  — Reuter.  Baku. 


Russia  firm  on  Nato  pact 

THE  Russian  prime  minister,  Viktor  Chernomyrdin,  said  yester- 
day that  a pact  between  Russia  and  Nato  could  be  signed  on  May 
27.  but  that  Moscow  remained  opposed  to  Nato ’s  eastward 
expansion. 

Nato  officials  said  earlier  that  a new  round  of  talks  between  the 
alliance’s  secretary-general,  Javier  Sdana,  and  the  Russian  for- 
eign minister.  Yevgeny  Primakov,  aimed  at  overcoming  Russia's 
remaining  objections,  had  bent  set  for  May  6 in  Luxembourg. 

Mr  Yeltsin  said  last  week  that  he  hoped  the  Nato-Russia  pact 
would  be  ready  for  signing  on  May  27. — Reuter,  Prague. 


Indian  PM  reassures  markets 

INDIA’S  new  prime  minister.  L K.  Gujral,  sought  yesterday  to 
allay  businessmsi’s  fears  that  market  reforms  may  slow  dawn, 
and  said  the  process  ofliberalisation  would  surmount  any  politi- 
cal instability. 

“Our  political  parties  may  be  strong  or  weak,  but  our  system  is 
firm,”  he  told  the  Confederation  of  Indian  Industry  after  being 
sworn  in  as  prime  minister.  He  is  to  retain  the  foreign  ministry — 
his  job  in  the  previous  government  — and,  for  the  time  bring,  the 
finance  ministry.  But  he  faced  veiled  criticism  from  the  confeder- 
ation’s president,  Shekhar  Datta,  who  called  Indian  pnittirw  a 
“sideshow”- — Suzanne  Goldenberg,  New  Delhi. 


Chechen  rebel  remembered 

THOUSANDS  of  Chechens  gathered  in  a field  near  the  village  of 
Gekhi-Chu  yesterday  to  mark  the  first  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
the  separatist  leader  Dzhokhar  Dudayev,  who  was  killed  by  a 
Russian  rocket  as  he  spoke  on  his  satellite  telephone.  Many 
Chechens  and  Russians  believe  the  call  gave  away  his  location. 

Meanwhile,  a bomb  attack  in  the  Russian  city  of  Nalchlksome, 
45  miles  from  the  Chechen  border,  raised  the  spectre  that  the 
separatists  could  be  taking  the  independence  struggle  outside 
their  region.  No  one  was  injured.  — Renter,  Gekhi-Chu. 


Dakota  exodus  swells 

THE  Red  River  continued  to  rise  yesterday,  causing  more  damage 
to  the  dty  of  Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota.  Emergency  officials 
warned  that  there  could  be  worse  to  come. 

Hospital  patients  and  high-risk  prisoners  joined  the  exodus  of 
thousands  afirihgees  as  dark  icy  floodwaters  swirled  waist-deep 
through  a city  centre  left  gutted  by  fire.  The  authorities  widened 
the  evacuation  zone  to  cover  90  per  cent  of  the  city.  Across  the 
river  in  East  Grand  Forks,  Minnesota,  the  entire  population  has 
been  ordered  to  leave. — Reuter.  Grand  Forks. 


Sofia  celebrates  new  regime 


Four-year-old  Russian  street-urchin  Ira  has  her  head  shaved  as  part  of  the  delonsing  and  cleaning  process  for  new 
arrivals  at  the  Red  Cross  shelter  for  homeless  children,  one  of  15  in  Moscow  photograph:  wshajapahoze 


Zaireans  loot  aid  after  ‘Worst  outbreak’  of  Lassa 
refugees  attack  village  fever  baffles  scientists 


ful  in  the  treatment  of  the 
HIV  virus  and  the  fatal  Hunt- 
er’s Virus. 

The  disease  control  centre, 
which  donates  Ribavirin  for 
the  treatment  of  Lassa  fever, 
says  its  stocks  are  depleted 
but  for  a small  emergency 
supply. 

The  other  main  supplier  to 
the  region,  the  British  Medi- 
cal Emergency  Relief  Interna- 
tional, says  its  stocks  are 
exhausted. 

Two  unlicensed  sources  of 
the  drug  have  been  identified 
in  China  — the  Beijing  and 
Shanghai  Medical  Compa- , 
nies.  'Hie  Chinese  Red  Cross  i 
has  offered  to  donate  a con- 
signment of  Ribavirin  to  the 
Sierra  Leone  government. 
The  unlicensed  form  of  the 
drug  costs  about  37p  a dose. 

Producing  a Lassa  vaccine 

is  not  a priority  for  the  cen- 
tre. as  outbreaks  of  the  virus 
have  been  restricted  to  a rela- 
tively small  area.  Social  and 
political  unrest  in  the  region 
is  considered  to  make  invest- 
ment is  research  commer- 
cially un  viable. 

The  centre  admits  that  in- 
terest in  "exotic"  diseases 
such  as  Lassa  fever  stems 
from  fear  that  they  could 
spread  to  America  — even 
though  there  has  been  no 
transmission  of  secondary 
cases  outside  Africa. 

Another  scientist  said: 
“The  disease  does  have  the 
ability  to  travel  and  spread 
quickly,  with  all  the  potential 
of  a major  disaster,  so  even  if 
it  is  not  in  the  US.  we  need  to 
know  about  it  and  how  to 
address  iL” 


Supporters  of  the  anti-communist  Union  of  Democratic  Forces 
celebrate  their  election  victory  during  a rally  in  Sofia.  The 
UDF,  which  won  a big  parliamentary  majority  in  Bulgaria’s 
elections  on  Saturday,  said  it  would  meet  other  parties  today  to 
seek  their  support  for  crisis  measures.  They  also  called  yester- 
day for  communist-era  secret  police  files  on  puhlic  figures  to  be 
opened.  Two  former  party  leaders.  Filip  Dimitrov  and  Petar 
Beron,  have  been  accused  of  helping  the  security  services. 


Leary  in  sky  with  dying  wish 

THE  ashes  of  the  1960s  drugs  guru  Timothy  Leaiy  and  the  creator 

of  Star  Trek.  Gene  Roddenberry,  were  launched  into  orbit  yester- 
day on  board  the  Pegasus  rocket,  which  also  deployed  Spain’s 
first  scientific  satellite. 

The  cremated  remains  cfLeary,  the  former  Harvard  professor 
who  scandalised  the  American  establishment  in  the  1960s  by 
advocating  the  use  ofLSD.  joined  these  of  Roddenberry  and  22 
other  space  enthusiasts  for  the  first  space  AmeraL  Small  capsules 
containing  the  ashes  will  stay  in  mbit  for  up  to  10  years  before 
burning  up  in  the  Earth's  atmosphere. — Rader.  Madrid. 
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Perhaps  it  is  something  to  do 
with  her  adept  employment 
of  media-sawy  soundbites 
like  “You  can  have  breasts 
and  use  footnotes”. 

Naomi  Wolf  interview 
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Early  French  election 


Euro  is  the  key  to 
success,  Chirac 
tells  electorate 


Paul  Webstar  In  Paris 


President  jaques 
Chirac  of  France  last 
night  announced  a 
surprise  early  gen- 
eral election  on  Sunday  May 
25,  and  made  Europe  and  the 
single  currency  the  central 
issues. 

The  date  was  set  in  a short 
broadcast  that  amounted  to 
an  election  campaign  speech. 
Mr  Chirac  said  be  had 
brought  forward  the  poll  by 
more  than  nine  months  so 
that  the  French  people  could 
“express  themselves  clearly 
on  the  scale  and  speed  of 
change  over  the  next  five 
years". 

He  said  that  the  euro  had  to 
be  accepted  quickly  “if  we 
want  to  affirm  ourselves  as  a 
great  economic  and  political 
power,  equal  to  the  dollar  and 
the  yen". 

In  effect,  the  president 
called  for  a vote  of  confidence 
in  himself  two  years  after  his 
election. 

He  implied  that  a key 
secondary  question  will  be  a 
challenge  to  the  National 
Front's  racist  platform. 

The  detailed  programme  of 
the  government,  an  alliance 
between  the  Gauilist  RPR  and 
the  centrist  Union  for  French 
Democracy,  will  be  revealed 
today  by  the  prime  minister, 
Alain  Juppe,  whose  own  post 
will  depend  on  the  the  result 
of  the  general  election. 

Before  Mr  Chirac  spoke  on 
television  and  radio,  opinion 
polls  showed  that  the  govern- 
ment could  lose  at  least  150 


seats.  At  present,  the  Gauilist 
RPR  and  centrist  coalition 

told  more  than  450  of  the  577 
national  assembly  seats. 

During  his  1995  campaign, 
Mr  Chirac  said  that  early  dis- 
solution of  parliament  would 
only  be  Justified  In  a crisis, 
but  yesterday  he  asked  the 
electorate  for  their  clear  sup- 
port for  a series  of  unspeci- 
fied measures  to  strengthen 
the  economy,  Improve  social 
conditions  and  give  him  more 


Surveys  showed 
the  government 
could  lose  at  least 
150  seats 


power  to  negotiate  on  Europe. 

The  decision,  taken  after 
two  weeks  of  consultation 
with  leading  members  of  the 
rightwing  parties,  reflects 
fears  that  France  will  have  to 
introduce  severe  and  unpopu- 
lar budgetary  restrictions  to 
meet  the  Maastricht  criteria. 

Mr  Chirac's  aides  told  him 
that  a punitive  budget  would 
have  to  be  introduced  later 
this  year  if  France's  ambition 
to  be  a founder  monetary 
union  member  was  to  be 
achieved. 

They  also  warned  that  the 
reforms  could  be  so  stringent 
that  the  government  would 
not  be  sure  of  parliament's 
support 

Opposition  parties,  led  by 
the  secretary  of  the  Socialist 
Party,  Lionel  Jospin,  said  that 


the  appeal  for  a vote  of  confi- 
dence was  an  admission  of 

failure. 

Europe  took  up  most  of  Mr. 
Chirac's  10-minute  announce- 
ment. Immediately  after- 
wards be  telephoned  the  Ger- 
man Chancellor,  Helmut 
Kohl. 

In  the  broadcast  Mr  Chirac 
reminded  the  electorate  that 
Europe  bad  brought  50  years 
of  peace  and  continued  to 
offer  prosperity  and  security. 
Voters  now  had  to  consider 
the  advantages  of  a single  cur- 
rency, the  enlargement  of 
Europe  and  a more  important 
roleinNato. 

His  second  theme,  implic- 
itly adressed  to  the  National 
Front,  was  a call  to  the 
French  people  to  restore 
republican  moral  values  and 
increase  respect  and  solidar- 
ity with  others. 

He  condemned  the  exploita- 
tion of  tear  and  ignorance  and 
the  creation  of  scapegoats, 
but  did  not  specifically  men- 
tion the  Front’s  anti-immigra- 
tion policies. 

With  so  little  time  until  the 
election.  It  could  be  difficult 

for  the  opposition  to  get  their 
message  across.  Mr  Jospin 
and'  the  Communist  Party 
leader,  Robert  Hue,  said  tbe 
left  had  already  agreed  on  a 
broad  platform. 

In  the  event  of  a govern- 
ment defeat  Mr  Jospin  would 
probably  be  appointed  prime 
minister,  in  what  would  be 
tbe  first  “cohabitlon”  be- 
tween a leftwing  prime  minis- 
ter and  a rightwing  president 
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President  Jacques  Chirac  calls  an  election  liar  May  25th  on  television  last  night  in  a broadcast  that  amounted  to  a campaign  speech  photograph  win 


National  Front  will  benefit  the  most 
from  debate  on  European  unity 


Paul  Webster  hi  Paris 


AMONG  the  dangers 
that  Jacques  Chirac 
appears  to  have  dis- 
counted in  his  double- 
or-quits  soap  general  election 
is  tbe  probability  that  the  de- 
bate on  greater  European  in- 
tegration will  reinforce  the 
most  outspoken  rightwing 
anti-European  lobby,  the 
National  Front. 

Jean-Marie  Le  Pen's  ex- 
tremist movement,  best 
known  for  its  racist  pro- 
gramme, has  an  unambigu- 
ous nationalist  platform  ad- 
mired by  a large  section  of 
traditional  Gaulllsts. 

Among  Mr  Chirac's  subsid- 
iary reasons  for  calling  a par- 
liamentary election  is  an  at- 
tempt to  curtail  file  Front's 
popularity.  But  making 
Europe  a central  issue  will  be 
like  throwing  a piece  of  red 
meat  to  a lion  in  the  hope  that 
it  will  choke  on  it. 

Most  parties,  not  least  the 
Socialists,  paid  little  attention 
when  speculation  about  a dis- 
solution began  a fortnight 
ago,  and  carried  on  with  care- 
ful preparations  for  next 
March. 

But  the  Front,  after  its 
recent  success  in  the  munici- 
pal election  in  Vltrolles,  has 
prepared  for  a snap  national 
poll  and  has  already  ap- 
pointed candidates  In  most 
constituencies. 

The  mutual  contempt  that 
Mr  Chirac  and  Mr  Le  Pen  dis- 
play publicly  will  be  an  added 
ingredient  in  an  already  com- 
plex election. 

The  Front  leader  means  to 
make  this  a personal  affair, 
but  has  still  not  decided 
where  he  will  stand  In  his  at- 
tempt to  become  one  of  the 
predicted  20  Front  MPs. 

Opinion  polls  show  that  the 
movement  should  win  at  least 
13  per  cent  of  the  poll,  enough 
to  give  it  roughly  the  same 
strength  as  in  1986,  the  last 
time  it  was  represented  in 


French  parliament 
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Governing  coalition:  464  seats 
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Le  Pen  has  a clear 
nationalist  platform 
admired  by  many 
traditional  Gaullists 
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Opposition:  110  seats 


parliament  in  any  numbers. 

But  percentages  tell  only 
part  of  the  story.  Under 
France’s  two-round  system,  a 
National  Front  candidate 
beaten  into  third  place  on  the 
first  vote  could  still  stand  in 
the  second  to  spoil  the 
chances  of  a pro-European 
opponent 

Scores  of  Gauilist  RPR  and 
centrist  Union  for  French  De- 
mocracy (UDF)  MPS  likely  to 
lose  their  seats  in  the  next 
month  wifi  be  tempted  into 
agreements  in  which  they 
would  adopt  National  Front 
themes. 

For  many  Gaullists  — the 
UDF  is  pro-European  — this 
would  be  no  sacrifice. 

In  1993  the  fight  to  wreck 
Maastricht  was  led  by  two 
RPR  leaders,  Charles  Pasqua 
and  Philippe  S^guin. 

While  Mr  Seguin,  the 
national  assembly  speaker, 
has  become  more  neutral  in 
the  hope  of  being  chosen 


prime  minister,  Mr  Pasqua's 
nationalistic  followers  are 
still  legion. 

Less  than  four  years  ago, 
two- thirds  of  the  French  elec- 
torate either  voted  against 
Maastricht  or  abstained. 

Francois  Mitterrand's  ref- 
erendum was  approved  by  an 
acutely  narrow  majority. 
Since  then,  reasons  to  oppose 
the  single  currency,  with  its 
probable  tightening  of  auster- 
ity measures  and  possible 
higher  unemployment,  have 
increased. 

In  the  two  years  of  Jacques 
Chirac's  presidency  protests 
against  budget  cuts,  which 
have  contributed  to  a jobless 
total  of  3,5  million,  have  led  to 
a sort  of  relay  race  in  which 
farmers,  lorry  drivers,  civil 
servants,  state  industry  work- 
ers, students,  hospital  staff 
and  doctors  have  taken  Alain 
Juppe’s  government  to  the 
edge  of  crisis. 

Much  of  the  anger  was  in- 


spired by  the  failure  of  Mr 
Chirac's  extravagant  election 
promise  to  end  social  depriva- 
tion and  create  jobs  through 
big  spending  plans. 

The  French  electorate  feel 
deceived  and  one  of  the  stron- 
gest themes  of  the  election 
campaign  will  be  accusations 


that  Mr  Chirac  is  desperate  to 
buy  time; 

In  1995  he  ruled  out  dissolu- 
tion as  an  electoral  tactic,  ex- 
cept in  moments  of  extreme 
crisis,  such  as  the  1962  and 
1968  dissolutions  by  Charles 
de  Gaulle. 

Because  of  the  suspicion 
that  Mr  Chirac  has  been 
forced  to  take  a pure  gamble, 
all  opposition  parties  have 
come  out  with  allegations 
that  the  government  is  run- 
ning scared  hiding  tin* 
truth. 

The  language  varies  from 
Mr  Le  Pen’s  crude  accusa- 
tions to  the  more  careful  lan- 
guage of  the  Socialist  Party 


first  secretary  Lionel  Jospin, 
whose  extreme  caution  over  a 
manifesto  has  left  his  move- 
ment relatively  badly  pre- 
pared for  combat. 

The  Mouvement  pour  la 
France,  led  by  Philippe  deVn.- 
liers,  whose  simplistic  right- 
wing  values  appear  dose  to 
the  National  Front  described 
Mr  Chirac’s  decision  as  a 
coup  deforce  to  hide  tbe  real 
debate  over  Europe. 

The  (keens'  leader,  Domi- 
nique Voynet  said  it  was 
pure  manipulation,  while  the 
former  defence  minister  Jean- 
Pier  re  Chev&nement,  who 
leads  the  Citizens’  Movement 
said  the  president  was  run- 
ning away  from  discussion 
that  would  have  dominated 
fiie  campaign  if  it  had  been 
held  next  year. 

But  these  remarks,  perhaps 
Inspired  by  peevishness  at 
being  caught  flatfooted,  will 
have  less  effect  on  a suspi- 
cious electorate  than  the 
Communist  analysis.  Accord- 
ing to  the  national  secretary, 
Robert  Hue,  the  pall  has  been 
called  to  “hide  a new  Pro- 
gramme of  reinforced  budget- 
ary and  welfare  cuts”. 

Figures  showing  a need  to 
slash  into  government  spend- 
ing to  meet  single  currency 
conditions  have  already  en- 
sured that  the  left — Socialist, 
Communists.  Greens,  Radi- 
cals and  allies — will  be  more 
united  during  this  vote  than 
in  any  election  since  1981. 

Mr  Jospin’s  unexpected 
success  in  winning  the  first 
round  presidential  poll  in 
1995.  before  scoring  47  per 
cent  in  file  second  round.  Is 
an  inspiring  precedent 

After  taking  stock  of  public 
opinion,  Mr  Jospin  has  said 
he  is  not  ready  for  Mr  Chir- 
ac's recipe  of  Europe  at  any 
price.  Nobody  should  be  sur- 
prised If  this  dry,  Protestant 
former  technical  school- 
teacher becomes  the  second 
new  leftwing  European  prime 
minister  wififin  a month  of 
the  British  vote. 


Hurdle  on  the  road  to 
unity  in  Amsterdam 


John  Wabner  la  Brussels 

PRESIDENT,  Jacques 
Chirac's  announcement 
last  night  injected  a 
sudden  element  of  uncer- 
tainty into  the  race  to  agree  a 
new  European  Unton  treaty 
at  the  Amsterdam  summit 
this  summer. 

In  Brussels  and  other  EU 
capitals  there  was  agreement 
yesterday  that  Mr  Chirac’s 
decision  to  bring  foward  the 
election  date  was  designed  to 
sweep  away  obstacles  to 
France's  meeting  the  condi- 
tions for  joining  monetary 
union  in  1999. 

ButEU  members  will  watch 
with  concern  because  the 
election  campaign  itself  may 
renew  doubts  about  France’s 
commitment  to  move  to  a 
single  currency. 

The  centre-right  coalition  is 
expected  to  be  returned  -with 
a sharply  reduced  majority. 


bid  victory  for  the  left  could 
call  tbet«ntirt*  EMU  timetable 
into  question.  '•  - 

“Lionel  Jospin,  [the  French 
socialist  leader}  is  dearly  pro- 
single  currency  but  there 
would  be  worry  It  under 
pressure  from  the  National 
Front  or  tbe  left,  he  feels 
obliged  to  oppose  the  tough 
economic  measures  needed  to 
put  France  in  shape  for  the 
single  currency,”  one  EU  am- 
bassador observed. 

In  a report  to  be  released  in 
Brussels  tomorrow,  the  Com- 
mission Is  expected  to  fore- 
cast that  .Germany  and 
France  will  qualify  for  EMU 
with  budget  deficits  this  year 
that  exactly  hit  the  3 per  cent 
target  set  by  the  Maastricht 
treaty. 

Dutch  diplomats  said  it  was 
“a  nuisance”  that  the  election 
was  being  held  as  the  inter- 
governmental conference  ne- 
gotiations on  tbe  treaty 
reached  their  climax  in  May 


and  June.  But  they  expected 
EU  leaders  to  agreethe  treaty  - 
at  Amsterdam. 1 ' ■■  , 

The  .planned  EU  treaty  is-  : 
relatively  uncontroversial  in 
France.  The  main  worry  in  • 
Brussels  is  that,  without  an 
effective  government  In  Barts 
in  the  next  few  weeks,  there 
may  not  he  enough  time  to 
agree  all  the  complex  Issues 
surrounding  the  treaty  before  ■ 
the  summit 

In  an  effort  to  resolve  some 
of  the  issues  blocking  agree- 
ment the  Dutch  government 
is  planning  to  hold  an  addi- 
tional EU  summit  in  Maas- 
tricht on  May  23.  But  the 
Dutch  prime  . minister  has 
been  persuaded  not  to  an- 
nounce it  formally  until  the 
British  general  election  cam- 
paign is  over,  because  of  op- 
position to  its  timing  from 
Tony  Blair. 

The  French  election  deci- 
sion now  puts  the  Maastricht 
meeting  into  further  doubt 


Kohl  forced  to  cut  for  EMU 


Ian  Traynor  In  Bonn 

Chancellor  Helmut 
Kohl,  more  deter- 
mined than  ever  to 
see  the  single  European 
currency  launched  In  ' 20 
months’  time,  will  be 
forced  to  embark  on  fur- 
ther spending  cuts  or  tax- 
rises  if  Germany  is  to  meet 
the  convergence  criteria. 

Mr  Kohl’s  determination 
to  see  the  euro  launched  on 
schedule  was  one  of  the 
main  reasons  for  fate  deci- 
sion to  stand  run  for  a fifth 
term  in  next  year’s  elec- 
tions. But  it  is  becoming 
clear  that  his  mission  to 
save  the  euro  could  collide 
with  his  re-election  plans, 
as  the  austerity  measures 
required  to  join  the  single 
currency  could  turn  voters 
against  hiw- 


A report  from  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  to- 
morrow will  predict  a Ger- 
! man  budget  deficit  this 
year  , of  3.3  per  cent,  over- 
shooting the  3 per  cent 
deficit  ceiling  for  the  euro. 

1 The  report  also  predicts 
economic  growth  of  22  per 
cent,  below  the  govern- 
ment’s 2.5  per  cent 
I estimate. 

. Economists  from  the 
country’s  six  leading  think- 
tanks  are  expected  to  pro- 
ject a deficit  level  outside 
the  criteria  for  the  single 
currency  and  well  above 
, the  2.9  per  cent  calculated 
[ by  the  finance  minister, 
Theo  WaigeL 
Opposition  budget  ex- 
perts from  the  Social  Demo- 
crats yesterday  warned  of  a 
DM40  billion  (£14.7  billion) 
hole  in  Mr  Walgel’s  budget 
Senior  government  fig- 


ures have  called  for  farther 
cats  in  welfare  and  a 1 per 
cent  rise  in  VAT. 

The  Bundesbank  an- 
nounced last  week  that  the 
government's  first  quarter 
deficit  was  DM39  billion, 
because  of  record  unem- 
ployment of  4.6  million  and 
lower  than  anticipated  tax 
receipts. 

Mr  Waigel  plans  to  bor- 
row DM53.4  billion  this 
year  to  try  to  keep  the  defi- 
cit to  2.9  per  cent  but  those 
figures  are  already  looking 
obsolete. 

The  Christian  Democrat 
MP  Peter  Ration,  vice- 
chairman  of  the  parliamen- 
tary finances  committee, 
admitted  there  would,  be  a 
DM20  billion  budget  gap  to 
fill  this  year. 

‘’European  monetary 
union  has  to  have  the  high- 
est priority,”  he  said. 


Chinese  army’s  advance  guard  enters  Hong  Kong 


Andrew  Higgins 
In  Hong  Kong 


I ESIDE  a traffic  “give 
I way”  sign,  the  com- 

’mander  of  Britain's 

shrinking  Hong  Kong  garri- 
son saluted  an  unarmed  ad- 
vance guard  of  the  Chinese 
army  yesterday,  and  surren- 
dered a freshly  painted  wing 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales  Bar- 
racks to  a force  'still  stained 
by  the  1989  Tiananmen 
Square  massacre. 

Only  the  traffic  put  up  any 
resistance  to  the  convoy  of 
two  black  Audis,  two  white 
mini-vans  and  three  camou- 
flaged military  trucks  carry- 
ing 40  soldiers  of  the  People's 
Liberation  Army  (FLA)  into 


the  heart  of  Hong  Kong's  busi- 
ness district  to  survey  Chi- 
na’s future  domain. 

Property  the  PLA  will  In- 
herit when  Britain  pulls  out 
Its  last  troops  at  midnight  on 
June  30  includes  the  world’s 
most  valuable  swimming  pool 
— on  land  worth  £3  million  — 
tennis  courts  and  the  bones  of 
assorted  British  dogs,  includ- 
ing Pickles,  a dead  regimental 
mascot. 

“You  can’t  stop  them  com- 
ing. That  is  the  agreement. 
We  have  to  learn  to  live  with 
them,”  said  Wu  Sai-chong,  a 
housewife  watching  the  Chi- 
nese arrival.  “Every  big  tree 
has  some  sour  fruit  The  PLA 
is  the  same.  But  let's  hope 
they  send  the  good  ones 
here." 


Until  the  handover,  the  Chi- 
nese advance  party  must 
share  the  barracks  with  tat- 
tooed soldiers  of  the  Black 
Watch,  a Scottish  regiment 
that  last  won  battle  honours 
fighting  Chinese  troops  dur- 
ing the  Korean  War. 

Anxious  to  reassure  a col- 
ony traumatised  by  the  Tian- 
anmen killings,  the  Chiiwwa 
soldiers  waved  and  HpH 
during  their  journey  into 
town. 

“They  are  subject  to  our 
laws  and  are  conducting 
themselves,  I think,  tn  a sen- 
sible, low-profile  way,"  said 
the  governor,  Chris  Patten. 

Hong  Kong  television  car- 
ried live  coverage  of  their 
progress  under  police  motor- 
cycle escort  from  the  border 


crossing  at  Lok  Ma  Chan. 

Before  Leaving  China  the 
soldiers,  members  of  an  elite 
unit  called  the  Red  First  Regi- 
ment, were  lectured  by  their 
Communist  Party  political 
commissar.  Chinese  state 
television  showed  a formal 
send-off  parade  with  guns. 
The  weapons  were  left  behind 
when  they  crossed  into  Hong 
KQng, 

Shortly  before,  the  Royal 
Navy  fired  a 21-gun  salute  to 
{.mark  the  Queen’s  birthday, 
the  last  time  the  occasion  wifi 
be  celebrated  in  Hong  Kong. 

Only  congestion  in  the  tun- 
nel under  Victoria  Harbour 
slowed  the  arrival  of  China’s 
first  troops  In  Hong  Kong 
since  Royal  Navy  gunboats 
seized  the  island  for  Queen 


Victoria  in  1841.  China  will 
take  over  14  bases  to  house  up 
to  10,000  'armed  Chinese 
troops  expected  on  July  L 
“This  is  a historic  moment 
for  both  British  and  Chinese 
armed  forces,"  said  Major- 
General  Bryan-Dutton,  com- 
mander of  British  forces-  "We 
hope  their  relationship  with 
the  local  community  wifi  be 
as  constructive  and  reward- 
ing as  ours  has  been.” 

British  troops  are  notorious 
for  bar  brawls  in  Wanchai, 
but  inspire  little  of  the  unease 
cadsed  by  the  Chinese  mili- 
tary, seen  by  many  in  Hong 
Kong  as  brutal  and  corrupt 
Michelle  Cheung  a secre- 
tary whose  office  overlooks 
the  barracks,  said:  “On  the 
surface  they  seem  to  have 


changed.  Let's  wait  and  see 
how  they  act  after  the  hand- 
over. Whether  they  are  good 
or  bad,  this  is  whaA'wa  are  all 
waiting  to  see.”  ■ 

British  troops  have  been 
briefed  on  Chinese -military 
ranks  so  they  know  who  to 
salute. 

• The  end  of  British  rule  in 
Hong  Kong  wfil  be  marked  by 
a 35-minute  ceremony  at  mid- 
night on  June  30,  the  colony's 
legislative  council  was  told 
yesterday.  • 

It  will  include  a military  sa- 
lute, the  lowering  of  the 
Union  Jack  and  the  raising  of 
China's  red  flag,  the  playing 
of  the  two  countries’  national 
anthems,  -,  and  speeches  by 
senior  representatives  of  the- 
two  governments. 


Italy  plans  a state  cushion  for 
accident-prone  homemakers 


John  Hooper  In, Rom* 


ITALY  could- become  the 
first  European  country  to 
provide  housewives  — and 
a tiny  band  of  house- 
husbands  ■—  with  compul- 
sory ateiHpwt  Himrawirg, 

A bill  approved  by  the 
centre-left  cabinet  last 
week  would  entitle  stay-at- 
home  spouses  and  partners, 
unable  to  do  housework  be- 
cause of  a domestic  acci- 
dent, to  a monthly  benefit 
based  on  the  industrial 
minimum  wage. 

The  employment  minis- 
ter. Tixiano  Treu,  hailed 
the  bill  as  ‘‘recognlttonof  a 
new  and  important  princi- 
ple of  social  solidarity”. 


But  It  comes,  rather 
oddly,  at  a time  when  Italy 
is  desperately  trying  to  con- 
vince. the  European  Union 
of  its  determination  to 
slash  social  security  spend- 
ing. It’s  generous  — and 
massively  defrauded — wel- 
fare system  Is  the  main 
reason  why  Italy  is  having 
difficulty  meeting  the  crite- 
ria for  monetary  union. 

The  new  scheme  would 
apply  to  about  7.3  million 
women  and  a of 

men,  according  to  the  em- 
ployment ministry. 

The  state  would  pay  the 
annual  premium  of  25,000 
lire  <£10)  for  low-income 
earners  — the  bill  ear- 
marks £16.8  million  for 
that  purpose.  * 
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“John  Major  has  led  his 
party  so  pitifully  on 
Europe...” 

Tony  Blair 


THE  ELECTION  7 


“We  are  conducting  our  dispute  in 
an  honest  way.  I may  find  that 
frustrating.  But  we  aren’t  sweeping 
it  under  the  carpet  and  hiding  it  in 
the  Stalinist  fashion  as  are  the 
Labour  Party,” 

John  Major 


Leaders  in  trial  of  strength 


■oadto 

rdam 


Wcftael  White 
Pofitlcal  Editor 


TONY  Blair  yester- 
day made  a bold 
attempt  to  wrest 
away  John  Ma- 
jor's claims  to 
strong  and  expe- 
rienced leadership  when,  he 
asked  undecided  voters  to 
judge  than  both  on  their 
track  records  — "he  In  gov- 
ernment, me  in  opposition". 

In  a direct  assault  on  Mr 
Major's  famed  capacity  for  de- 
tail be  cited  strategic  failures 
on  the  fish  and  beef  crises.  "I 
will  not  take  lessons  how  to 
negotiate  from  the  textbook  of 


tfor 


incompetence  written  by  the 
Prime  Minister- 1 know  how 
to  negotiate.  I know  how  to 
lead.  John  Major  can  do  nei- 
ther,'’ he  declared.  . 

It  prompted  a sharp  retort 1 
from  Mr  Major  who  rewrote  j 
his  campaign  speech  last 
night  to  neutralise  his  chal- 
lenger’s claims  to  lead  the 
patriotic  party  and  to  be  the 
more  effective  leader.  Far 
from  trusting  Mr  Blair,  be 
had  “been  wrong  about  every- 
thing” throughout  his  politi- 
cal career  since  joining 
Labour  in  1975,  Mr  Major  said 
in  York. 

“I  have  been  on  the  right 
side  of  the  big  decisions  Brit- 
ain has  faced  over  the  last  two 


decades.  Tony  Blair  has  not  i 
He  has  been  wrong  on  all  of 
them  — nuclear  disarma- 
ment, trade  unions,  privatisa- 
tion, Europe.  However  far  he 
walks  he  cannot  shake  off  the 
shadow  of  the  past.”  Mr 
Major  told  supporters. 

What  Mr  Major  avoided  ac- 
knowledging last  night  was 
the  lurking  Tory  leadership 
contest  which  is  draining  his 
authority  as  colleagues  man- 
eouvre  — “Dorrelling”  as  one 
cabinet  minister  puts  it  In- 
stead he  tried  to  present  dis- 
unity as  strength. 

"We  are  conducting  our  dis- 
pute in  an  honest  way.  I may 
find  that  frustrating.  But  we 
aren’t  sweeping  it  under  the 


“I  will  not  take 
lessons  how  to 
negotiate  from 
the  textbook  of 
incompetence 
written  by 
the  Prime 
Minister. 

I know  how  to 
negotiate.  I 
know  how  to 
lead.  John  Major 
can  do  neither" 

MAJOR: 

‘I  have  been 
on  the  right 
side  of  the  big 
decisions  Britain 
has  faced  over 
the  last  two 
decades.  Tony 
Blair  has  not.  He 
has  been  wrong 
on  all  of  them - 
trade  unions, 
privatisation, 
Europe. 

However  far  he 
walks  he  cannot 
shake  off 
the  shadow  of 
the  past1 

carpet  and  hiding  it  in  the 
Stalinist  fashion  as  are  the 
Labour  Party,  who  have  pre- 
cisely the  same  divisions  in 
their  party,”  Mr  Major  told 
the  daily  campaign  press  con- 
ference in  London. 

He  spoke  after  journalists 
pressed  on  renewed  specula- 
tion that  a “Save  John  M^jor” 
group  plans  to  prevent  an 
early  leadership  contest  that 
would  flavour  John  Redwood 
if  the  Tories  lose  an  May  1. 
Loyalists  want  Mr  Major  to 
stay  on  until  the  autumn, 
which  party  rules  allow  him 
to.  Only  a Labour  landslide 
and  a rightwing  coup  on  file 
1992  committee  would  make 
that  untenable. 


Yesterday  the  Labour  lead- 
er’s aim.  in  a mid-morning 
speech  In  Manchester,  was  to 
contrast  his  own  ruthless 
transformation  of  his  party 
since  1994  with  the  Prime 
Minister’s  weakening  grip  on  . 
the  Tory  ranks  since  1990  — 
to  the  point,  he  quipped, 
where  "there  are  now  not  one 
but  two  Conservative  Parties 
fighting  this  election”. 

"I  said  I would  transform 
the  Labour  Party  and  I have,” 
he  said  focusing  in  particular 
on  his  modernisation  of  party 
structures  and  Ideology. 
“John  Major  has  led  his  party 
so  pitifully  on  Europe  ...  we 
now  have  the  spectacle  of  a 
prime  minister  of  Great  Brit- 


ain, in  the  middle  of  an  elec- 
tion campaign  with  the  gov- 
erning party  literally  failing 
about  his  ears." 

■ He  rejected  Tory  claims 
that  he  is  too  inexperienced 
and  naive  to  handle  negotia- 1 
tions  In  Brussels  or  at  the 
Amsterdam  summit  in  June. 
“It  Is  brazen  effrontery  fbr 
John  Major  to  claim  that  he 
— and  he  alone  — can  negoti- 
ate for  Britain  in  Europe  with 
success.  The  test  is  his  track 
record.  Judge  him  on  that,” 
he  declared.  “Mr  Major  can- 
not negotiate  with  authority 
(on  the  world  stage)  because 
be  is  without  authority  to 
negotiate." 

In  a wide-ranging  speech. 


Eat,  drink,  be  merry — and  don’t  forget  to  look  ’em  in  the  eye 


Sketch 


Simon  Hoggart 


£ C I 1 OW  nice  to  see  ' 

I » I you!  How  very 
I I nice  to  see  youl  It 
is  nice  to  see  you!"  said 
Nicholas  Soames.  “Actu- 
ally, I'm  a Liberal.”  said  the 
voter.  “But  it’s  still  nice  to 
see  you,”  said  Soames.  “It’s 
been  delightful  to  see  you. 
Lovely  seeing  you!” 

Soames,  who  Is  defending 
a 17,000  Tory  majority  in 
Mid-Sussex,  has  the  most 
famously  unguarded  tongue 
in  British  politics—  at  least 


until  Alan  Clark  returns  — 
baton  his  home  turfhe 
must  be  the  politest  MP  in 
the  country. 

“People  are  so  courte- 
ous,” he  said  yesterday.  In 
Crawley,  Ms  previous  con- 
stituency, “they  say  Tuck 
off,  you  bastard’.  Not  here.” 

A few  moments  later  a 
man  spoiled  it,  by  wobbling 
by  on  a bike  and  cackling: 
“You’re  on  your  way  out, 
and  good  riddance  to  the 
corrupt,  evil  bunch  of  youl” 
Soames  was  unfazed.  “Put 
him  down  as  doabtfU,”  he 
roared. 

We  met  In  the  Crown  at. 
Horst  ed  Keynes,  another  of 
the  idyllic,  flower-infested 
villages  of  which  there  are 
more  left  than  you  might 


think.  Some  candidates 
grab  a sandwich  on  the  ran, 
bnt  not  Soames.  He  had  five 
fresh  sardines,  each  the  size 
of  small  trout  The  rest  of  us 
were  served  roughly  half  a 

haunch  of  ham  each,  with 
eggs,  chips  and  mugs  of 
local  ale.  It  was  like  cam- 
paigning with  GJK. 
Chesterton. 

Parts  of  the  conversation 
were,  sadly,  unrepeatable. 
Of  a gay  Tory  MP,  puz- 
zHngly  married,  “I  think 
-youTl  find  he's  a non-play- 
ing captain.” 

“My  Liberal  opponent 
here  [Margaret  Collins]  is 
churchy,  sanctimonious 

and  long-winded,  which  is  a 

lofhal  emqhinaHnn.  Paddy 
Ashdown  is  positively 


louche  compared  with  her. 
“Paddy  is  having  a good 
election.  Do  you  think 
people  like  the  way  he  peers 
at  the  sun  with  his  crinkly 
eyes,  even  on  a cloudy  day? 
He’s  the  only  man  I know 
who  has  to  shield  his  eyes 
when  it’s  down  to  60  yards 
visibility. 

“They  don’t  like  Blair,  I 
had  one  Labour  supporter 
who  said:  Tm  not  voting  for 
that  bugger  Blair.  He’s  all 
hair,  mouth  and  trousers’.” 

The  village  is  full  ofhalf- 
timbered  or  mellow  red 
brick  cottages  with  names: 
Yew  Tree,  Thyme,  Far- 
things, Bowling  Green,  Ca  t- 
1 flaps  and  Breeze  Blocks.  (I 
made  some  of  those  op.) 

Soames  is  not  only  unfail- 


ingly polite  to  the  voters, 
but  also  to  his  helpers.  He 
even  congratulated  me  for 
going  to  the  toilet.  His  West- 
minster aide,  Candy,  has 
the  job  of  finding  all  these 
cottage  names  on  the  elec- 
toral roll,  a difficult  task. 
Finally  she  tracked  one 
down  “Good  maul”  he 
shouted. 

“Woman.”  she  replied 
crisply.  “Sorry,  Candypop!” 
Never  let  it  be  said  Nicholas 
Soames  is  not  sensitive  to 
the  feminist  agenda. 

“My  son  Harry,  who's  11, 
is  an  ace  canvasser.  Last 
Saturday  I sent  him  to  visit 
a house,  and  he  said:  ‘Hello, 
Mr*  Jones,  Pm  Harry 
Soames,  canvassing  for  my 
father.  I hope  he  can  count 


on  your  support*,  and  she 
said,  Tve  voted  Labour  all 
my  life,  but  now  I’ve  been 
canvassed  by  such  a nice 
young  man,  Fm  going  to 
vote  Tory  for  the  first 
time’” 

“When  I asked  him  how 
he  did  it,  he  said,  ‘It’s  the 
way  you  look  ’em  in  the 
eyes,  pops’.” 

lake  father,  like  son. 
Soames  is  brilliant  with 
women,  old,  young,  beauti- 
ful or  wizened,  it  doesn't 
matter. 

He  maintains  eye  contact 
like  a wire-guided  missile. 
When  they  reply,  he  beams 
as  If  theirs  were  the  most 
ftmrinatlwg  rpmarks  he’s 
heard  all  day. 

He’s  good  with  men.  too. 


“I’ve  been  a lifelong  Tory,” 
said  a dad  at  the  village 
school,  “but  you’ve  let  us 
down.  I'm  not  voting  for 
yon.  But  you  don’t  want  to 
hear  that.” 

“No,  I’m  delighted  to  hear 
that.  Delighted!  We  have 
made  some  awful  cock-ups, 
but  Fm  delighted  to  listen  to 
what  you  have  to  say!”  Ten 
minutes  later  the  man  is 
chatting  like  his  oldest 
friend. 

Then,  to  me,  “Would  yon 
like  a cold  drink?  We  have 
an  icebox  in  the  back  of  the 
car.  This  is  the  Conserva- 
tive Party,  not  some  scruff 
operation.  I've  also  got  a 
Thai  girl  in  here,  to  give  rue 
assisted  massage.”  (Sadly, 
he>d  made  that  up.) 


9 days  to  go 


Good  day: 
Kevin  Seed 


billed  as  the  fourth  of  five 
keynote  addresses  in  the  cam- 
paign. Mr  Blair  committed  a 
Labour  government  to  a 
strong  and  positive  role,  not 
just  in  Europe,  but  in  the  UN, 
the  Commonwealth,  Nato  and 
elsewhere,  backed  by  armed 
forces  which  he  praised  ex- 
travagantly as  "the  most  ad- 
mired in  Europe,  if  not  the 
world". 

A Blair  cabinet  would  be 
“outward-looking,  confident 
in  our  ideals  and  our  capacity 
to  take  them  abroad  for  the 
good  of  Britain  and  the  wider 
worlds”  — in  contrast  to  what 
he  claimed  was  the  "narrow, 
crabbed  nationalism"  of  the 
discredited  right 


DJ  from  Preston’s 

Rock  FM  Red  Rose 
is  no  David 
Dimbleby.buthe 
became  the  first 
interviewer  really  to 
unnerve  Labour 
leader  Tony  Blair, 
asking  if  he  picked 
his  nose  and  ironed 
his  own  underpants. 

Bad  day: 

Michael  Forsyth 

Scottish  Secretary’s 
Braveheart 
impression  faltered 
on  entering  the 
lion’s  den  at 
Blaindrummond 

Safari  Park. 
Five 

Jam  snarling 
lion  cubs 
bared  their 
teeth  at 
him. 

Claim  of  the  day 

“I  am  a British  patriot 
and  I am  proud  of 
being  a British 
patriot,  i love  my 
country,” — Tony 
Blair,  speaking  in 
front  of  purple 
curtains. 

Gaffe  of  the  day 

Christine  Wharton, 
Natural  Law  Party 
candidate  in  Orkney 
and  Shetland, 
appeared  to  defect 
to  the  Artist  and 
Teacher  Party  after 
errors  in  her 
nomination  form. 

Match  of  the  day 

Tony  Blair,  visiting  a 
software  company, 
encouraged  a boffin 
to  take  on  the  BBC’s 
political 
correspondent 
Jeremy  Vine  at 
computer  football. 
“Gome  ^ 
on,  I M 

don’t  t A 

just  • ; 

want  * 

you  to  ^ 

just  beat 

him,  I want  you  to 

annihilate  him.” 

Sierra  driver  of 
the  day 

Bad  news  for  Blair 
from  target  voter  Ian 
Dowey,  45,  driver  of 
blue  Sierra,  reg  H253 
EKD.  “I  used  to  vote 
Labour  but  I won’t 
any  more.  They 
haven’t  adequately 
provided  for  the 
individual.  I’m  a 
floating  voter.” 

Andrew  Cuff 
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It  will  mean  we  will  go  back  to  the 
situation  where  20  per  cent  of  children 
got  a good  education  and  80  per  cent 
got  a second  class  education 

Tony  Blair 


A government  that  does  not 
aspire  to  provide  decent  jobs 
for  all  its  people  has  no  moral 
or  fitness  to  govern  our  country 

John  Edmonds 


Major  pledges  parent  power  in  new  ‘schools  market’ 


Tories  offer  infant  grammars 


‘For  Labour, 
real  choice  and 
excellence 
is  still  an 
anathema. 
They  hate  it. 
Their  policy  for 
grammar 
schools  is  a 
one-way  ticket 
for  closure 
wherever 
they  get  the 
chance’ 


John  Mayor  on  his 
education  plans 
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Preaching  to  the  converted. . .John  Major  explaining  his  election  points  to  pupils  at  Leeds  boys  grammar  school  yesterday  phctogw^russhj.  boyce 


John  Carvel 
Education  Editor 


JOHN  Major’s  plans 
for  encouraging 
more  selective  edu- 
cation would  allow 
state  primary 
schools  to  pick  the  brightest 
pupils  from  tests  or  inter- 
views as  they  approach  the 
age  of  five,  it  emerged 
yesterday. 

Gillian  Shephard,  the  Edu- 
cation and  Employment  Sec- 


retary. said  new  procedures 
to  di 


for  parents  to  demand  a 
switch  to  100  per  cent  selec- 
tion in  their  children’s 
schools  would  apply  through- 
out the  education  system  and 
could  affect  the  admission  of 
infants  as  well  as  11-year-olds. 

Although  the  vast  majority 
of  primary  school  beads  want 
a comprehensive  Intake  of 
local  children,  parents  would 


he  given  the  whip  hand  If 
they  wanted  to  turn  the 
schools  into  more  exclusive 
infant  grammars. 

Mr  Major  promised  to  “lib- 
erate teachers"  by  giving  all 
mainstream  state  schools  up 
to  2300  more  per  child 
through  delegating  further 
responsibilities  from  local 
education  authorities. 

A policy  document 
released  by  Conservative 
Central  Office  said  this 
would  create  a purchaser-pro:- 
vider  split  similar  to  the  sys- 
tem introduced  in  the 
National  Health  Service. 
“The  idea  is  that  schools 
would  become  the  providers 
of  education,  with  £UH  control 
over  their  budgets  and  future 
development.  Local  education 
authorities  would  become  the 
purchasers  of  education  from 
schools  and  undertake  a num- 
ber of  regulatory  functions." 

Mr  Major  pledged  not  to 


allow  “doctrinaire  Labour 
councils’’  to  block  new  gram- 
mar schools  where  parents 
want  them.  “For  Labour,  real 
choice  and  excellence  is  still 
an  anathema,”  he  said.  "They 
hale  it  Their  policy  for  gram- 
mar schools  is  a one-way 
ticket  for  closure  wherever 
they  get  the  chance." 

Tony  Blair  said  the  plan  for 
more  grammar  schools  was 
not  thought  through  or  cost- 
ed. “If  they  were  to  imple- 
ment it  it  would  have  a dev- 
astating effect  on  many 
perfectly  good  schools  ...  It 
will  mean  we  will  go  back  to 
the  situation  that  this 
country  rightly  got  away 
from  where  20  per  cent  of  the 
children  got  a good  education 
and  80  per  cent  got  a second 
class  education.” 

A Labour  spokesman  said: 
“It  is  bad  enough  to  separate 
children  Into  sheep  and  goats 
at  u.  TO  separate  at  five  is 


absurd.  What  they  should  be 
concentrating  cm  is  getting  all 
children  to  a proper  level  of 
attainment  at  11,  as  they  do  in 
every  other  successful 
economy." 

Graham  Lane,  Labour  edu- 
cation chairman  of  the  Local 
Government  Association, 
said:  "Nobody  in  their  wildest 
dreams  would  introduce  a 
five-plus  exam.  You  can’t 
have  infant  grammars  with- 
out taking  away  parents’ 
right  to  send  their  children  to 
a local  schodL" 

Margaret  Dewar,  chairman 
of  the  National  Grammar 
Schools’  Association,  said  she 
was  disappointed  the  Conser- 
vatives were  not  offering  any 
incentives  to  defray  the  costs  of 
becoming  folly  selective,  such 
as  OTtnyiding  sixth  forms  or  im- 
proving science  laboratories. 

All  secondaries  could  get  up 
to  £500,000  extra  support  for 
specialising  in  technology. 


languages  - or  -the  arts,  but 

wrrfhinft  mnrp-  for  talcing  the 

further  step  of  converting  to 
grammar  sChools. 

Mr  Major  did  not  mention 
his  earlier  promise  of  “a 
grammar  school  In  every 
town”.  He  said  any  change 
would  depend  entirely  on 
local  parents,  who  would  be 
able  to  petition  the  school 
governing  body,  which,  would 
then  be  obliged  to  publish 
conversion  plans. 

Mrs  Shephard  said  there 
would  be  no  compulsory  bal- 
lot in  the  schoaL  If  there  was 
“sufficient  support”,  the  pro- 
posal would  be  sent  direct  to 
foe  Government  for  approval, 
bypassing  any  opposition  on 
the  local  authority. 

Conservative  sources,  said 
the  number  of  grammar 
schools  might  increase  from 
160  to  400  during  a fifth  Tory 
term,  but  there  would  be  ho 
official  target 


Edmonds  breaks  ranks 


to  defy  Labour  line 


Ssunwa  Milne 
Labour  Editor 


JOHN  Edmonds  yester- 
day became  foe  first  top 
union  leader  openly  to 
criticise  Labour’s  election 
platform  when  he  called  for 
the  party  to  “break  the  shack- 
les" of  Tory  spending  limits  If 
it  comes  to  power. 

In  a surprise  address  to  the 
Scottish  Trades  Onion.  Con- 
gress, the  GMB  general  union 
leader  revealed  that  he  had 
been  asked — apparently  by  a 
senior  Labour  figure  — to 
“plead  some  other  engage- 
ment” rather  than  attend  the 

Glasgow  conference. 

Instead,  Mr  Edmonds  de- 
livered an  uncompromising 
call  for  government  Interven- 
tion to  bring  about  Full 
employment 

"A  government  that  does 
not  aspire  to  provide  decent 
jobs  for  all  its  people  has  no 
moral  or  fitness  to  govern  our 
country,"  be  told  the  TUC.  In 
an  evident  reference  to 
Labour's  pledge  not  to  exceed 
the  Conservative  govern- 
ment’s spending  plans  for  two 
years,  he  added:  “The  aspira- 
tions of  the  British  people 
cannot  be  met  through  the 
narrow  economic  limits  set 
by  a Tory  chancellor." 

In  another  direct  challenge 
to  Labour  policy,  Mr  Ed- 
monds said  a Tony  Blair  gov- 
ernment would  “have  to  in- 
tervene directly  to  stimulate 
investment  and  require  em- 
ployers to  train  their  staff.” 
The  day  when  foe  Labour 
government  "breaks  free 


John  Edmonds:  ‘break  the 
Tory  spending  shackles’ 


from  the  Tory  shackles  to 
govern  for  the  many,  not  the 
few.  cannot  coma  too  early." 

Labour  leaders  have  al- 
ready made  clear  they  will 
ignore  any  unite)  demands 
which  do  not  match  their 
manifesto  commitments. 
George  Robertson,’  the 
shadow  Scottish  secretary,  is 
expected  to  reinforce  that 
message  at  foe  conference 
today. 

But  foe  STUC  yesterday 
passed  a string  of  policies 
remote  from  foe  Labour  line, 
including  calls  for  the  rena- 
tionalisaiion  of  the  railways, 
the  right  to  take  solidarity  or 
"secondary”  industrial 
action,  the  redistribution  of 
wealth  and  income,  the  index- 
ation of  pensions  to  earnings, 
a four-day  week  and  wider 
“collective  ownership". 


Tensions  are  likely  to  be 
further  aggravated  by  reports 
that  Stephen  Byers  — the  par- 
ty’s employment  spokesman 
considered  close  to  Mr  Blair 
— told  a recent  legal  confer- 
ence that  he  regarded  a mini- 
mum wage  of  £4  an  hour  as 
too  high. 

Labour  spokesmen  have 
studiously  avoided  naming 
any  figure  for  a legal  mini- 
mum, Insisting  foe  level  will 
be  left  to  a Low  Pay  Commis- 
sion. The  unions  favour  vari- 
ously £4,  £4.26  or  £4.41  — the 
last  two  depending  on  the  cal- 
culation of  the  “half  male  me- 
dian" earnings  formula. 

But  speaking  at  a confer- 
ence organised  by  the  solici- 
tors, Silverman  Sherliker,  Mr 
Byers  is  understood  to  have 
said  that  while  the  decision 
would  be  left  a commission, 
he  personally  felt  that  £4  was 
too  much.  My  Byers  said  he 
"did  not  recollect  mentioning 
£4,  though  I might  have  said 
£l26  was  too  high.” 

The  STUC  yesterday  voted 
to  bade  the  half  male  median 
earnings  formula,  rising  over 
time  to  two-thirds. 

Meanwhile,  Labour  and 
union  officials  were  working 
yesterday  to  head-off  the 
threat  of  the  Essex  fire- 
fighters dispute  spreading. 

The  Labour-Liberal  Demo- 
crats-led  Essex  council  has 
threatened  to  lock  out  most  of 
foe  county’s  L000  firefighters 
If  they  strike  after  tomor- 
row’s four-hour  stoppage. 

Essex  Fire  Brigade  Union 
leaders  called  a further  two 
strikes  over  job  cuts  and 
safety  for  April  29  and  May  2. 


Election  news  in  brief 


Fraud  squad  probes 
sleaze  allegations 


THE  fraud  squad  yesterday  launched  an  investigation  into 
allegations  of  sleaze  on  Doncaster  round),  after  a report  by  the 
district  auditor,  Gordon  Sutton,  criticised  councillors  -who 
allegedly  used  public  money  for  business  class  flights  and 
expensivehotels. 

The  issue  Is  at  the  centre  of  the  local  election  campaign,  with 
“anti-sleaze"  Labour  candidate,  Nefl  Swan,  a former  Labour 
councillor,  chaTlpngfrig-fhe  DnncaaterWorth  Labour  candidate, 

Kevin  Hughes,  also  afbrmer  local  councillor.  He  has  a majority 
of  nearly 20, 000. — Peter  Hetherington  * 


Major  denies  Tory  racism 


JOHN  Males:  has  rejected  suggestions  <tf racism  in  the  Tory  Party 
and  promised  tougher  powers  against  racial  harassment  If  pres- 
ent curbs  prove  ineffective. . 

In  a television  interview  to  be  broadcast  later  this  week,  Mir 
Major  defended  rightwingTory  Nicholas  Budges,  whose  personal 
election  manifesto  opposes  any  relaxation  cC the  immigration 
lawsJdr  Major  told  the  As  iansatelUte  and  cablechanneL  ZEE 
TV,  that  Mr  Budgan's  views  had  been  “misunderstood”. 


Sinn  Fein’s  proposal  hopes 


SINN  Trin  believes that  aLabour  government  might  tookfievour-. 
ably  on  Northern  Ireland  peace  proposals  drawn  up  lastautumn 
by  foe  leaders  of  nationalist  parties,  chief  negotiator  Martin 
McGuinhess  said  yesterday. 

Mr  McGuinness,aSinn  Fein  candidate,  told  BBC  Radioes 
Today  Programme  that  an  menming  T -nTvmr  gron.mm7mt  wrailrl 

have  to  "very  seriously  reconsider”  the  proposals  put  to  John 
Major  last  October  by  Gary  Adams  and  John  Hume.  He  added: 
"'Ihaehave  been  indications.  ..that  Labour  mi^ttlookfavour- 
ahly  (Hi  this.  Ifthat  happens,  we  are  in  a wunder&U  new  situation.” 


Portillo  warns  of  defence  cuts 


DEFENCE  J6bs  would  be  threatened  ifLabour  held  power,  the 
Defence  Secretary  MkfaaelPurtilto warned  yesterday.  He  said  in 
Plymouth  tfratthe  "needless”  defence  review  proposed  by  Labour 
was  “shorthand"  for  defeneecuts. 


Blushes  and 


Ashdown 


Rolf  Harris 


Campaign 

Day 


Martin  Wain  wright 


1 fk  ITTH  London  even 
\f\i  more  snarled  up 

V V than  nsndlf  Che 
party  leaders  sallied  out  - 
yesterday  to  less  cluttered 
places,  John  Major  bussing 
through  Yorkshire  while 
Paddy  Ashdown  faced  a 
grilling  at  a Cornish  pri- 
mary schooL  

Tcmy  Blair  fielded  jokes 
about  his  party’s  new.  Impe- 
rial purple  trappings  in 
Manchester,  Leaving  John 
Prescott  to  defend  Labour’s 
promiscu- 
ous 

approach  to 
colours  at 
the  Mill-, 
bank  press 
conference. 

Reporters 
here  were 
startledto 
find  a ban- 
ner in  vivid 
blue,  titeultimate  spectrum 
SwltchSflfir  Prescott  strug- 
gled bravely * under  goading 
from  the  Express’s  Peter 
Hitchens,  to  defend  every 

pirrplp  ran « 

"great",  so  was  foe  blue, 
and  red  “has  not  been 
outlawed**. 

That  whs  certainly  true  In 
Grimsby,  where  printer’s 
ink  has  swamped  local 
Labour  defender.  Justin 
Bfitchefli’s.  leaflets,  turning. 

him  from  pink  to  a bright 
red  blob.  The  colour  may 
equally  relate  to  a misprint 
in  the  text:  Austin’s  Hue 
“His  test  Is  simple”  is  going 
Out  as  “HJs  testes  simple". 
“They  told  me  it  didn't  mat- 
ter,” he  said  Inevitably,  “as 
it  was  all  a load  of  balls.** 
Gold  was  the  colour  of  the 
day  at  the  Conservatives* 
accident-prone  campaign  in 
Darlington,  where  a leaflet 
citing  Sinn  Fein  has  been 
withdrawn  and  stocks  of 
election  addresses  have 
been  delivered  to  voters  In 
the  next  door  constituency. 

The  latest  glitch  has  been  a, 

series  of  unfranked  letters 

to  voters,  whose  pasties, 
above,  asked  for  a 40p  sur- 
charge. The  Tories  are  send- 
ing  stamps  In  recompense, 
including  yesterday’s 
golden  issue  honouring  the 
Queen’s  birthday. 

John  Major  marked  his 
grammar  school  initiative 
by  visiting 
the  local  . 
version  in 
Leeds,  alma 
mater  of 
Gerald  . 

Kaufman, 
although 
Alan  Ben- 
nett, right, 
failed  to  get 
In.  Then  he 
fielded  phone-in  questions 
—which  was  bad  n ews  for 
Doc  Coot. 

Esther  Rantzen’s  former' 
That’s  Ufa  assistant  was 
bounced  off  Radio  Leeds  for 
the  second  time  In  four  days 
—Ms  moment  on  foe  local 
version  ofDesert  Island- 
Discs  had  previously  been 
ditched  by  coverage  ofFri- 
day’s  Leeds  bomb. 

Paddy  Ashdown  was  mix- 
ing It  with  six-year-olds  at 
the  village  ofStStithlans, 


near  Truro,  home  of  local 
Tory  MPSeb  Coe.  The  Lib- 
eral Democrat  leader  was 
taken  to  see  the  infants’ and 
juniors’ “What  We  Want 
From  the  Election" 
noticeboard. 

Eight-year-old  Lucy  had 
turned  her  back  on  years  of 
women’s  struggle  by  writ- 
ing: “1  would  only  vote  for 
rich,  hunky,  handsome 
men.”  Did  this  include 
Paddy?  Blushes  and  giggles. 
Nicola,  also  eight,  wanted 
the  voting  age  brought 
down  to  she;  and  then,  Scot- 
tish TOC-style,  there  was  a 
composite  resolution  firom 
the  whole  ofYear  Three. 

“We  think  there  should 
be  more  people  like  Rolf 
Harris,”  below,  this  said. 
Did  the  Uh  Denis  have  a pol- 
icy on  RolfHarris?.Mr  Ash- 
down looked  baffled  until  a 
teacher  explained  that  ap- 
proving of  nice,  friendly 
people  andMr  Harris’s  TV 
programme  Animal  Hospl- 
tal  would  do.  Both  were  em- 
braced on  fixe  spot 

Outside,  the  election’s 
connection  with 
took  anew  turn,  when  Mr 
Ashdown  was  Introduced  to 
aferret.  More  backing  ar-  - 
rived  from  another  mex- 
pected  source:  Vanessa  Red- 
grave, of  the  Workers’ 

R e voluttanary  Party. 

Her  tactical  switch  to  the 
Lib  Dems  brought  an  un- 
characteristically tart  reac- 
tion from  Labour's  Brian 
Wilson  (“She's  clearly 
found  the  natural  home  for 
the  WRP”)  but  maybe  he 
was  irked  by  last  night’s 
party  election  broadcast 
which  featured  the  “1996 
Conserva- 
tive confer- 
ence in 
Brighton”. 

The  shots  of 
the  seafront 
and  sand- 
castles  were 
nice,  but 
the  Tories 
have  not  ac- 
tually met 
in  the  Sussex  town  since 
1994. 

Tony  Blair  bad  one  of  his 
best  receptions  yet  from 
crowds  in  Chester,  but  only 
after  a nervy  trial  by  radio 
DJ  Kevin  Seed,  known  to 
his  managers  at  Red  Rose 
FM  as  a man  who  asks 
“whacky  but  incisive”  ques- 
tions. Yesterday  these 
struggled  to  reach  St  Stith- 
ians’  level  of  intellectual  In- 
quiry: did  Mr  Blair  pick  his 
nose,  iron  his  underpants 
and.  offered  a night  with  a 
supermodeL  which  would 
he  choose? 

The  Labour  leader  went, 
not  surprisingly , for  the 
Lucy-style  blush  and  giggle, 
although  he  did  reveal  his 
favourite  TV  programme 
(Gladiators),  place  (Dur- 
ham cathedral)  and  colour 
(what’s  this . . .?  Red).  Don’t 
think  socialism  Is  dead 
however.  Steve  Colbora, 
one  of  the  Socialist  Party’s 
five  candidates,  la  so  au- 
thentic that — like  a lot  of 
his  neighbours  In  Easing- 
ton,  County  Durham — he 
does  not  have.a  telephone. 

Voters  with  an  interest  in 
the  party  are  asked  his  ring 
his  mam  and  she'll  go  and 
knock  on  his  door.  They'll 
be  told,  among  other  unsul- 
lied doctrine,  that  Arthur 
ScargUl’s  rival  version  are 
a bunch  ofLenlnist  elitist 
vangnardlsts”.  And  as  for  - 
purple ... 
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The  Guardian  Tuesday  April  22 1997 

With  membership  of  the  European 
Union  now  up  to  1 5,  it  has 
become  apparent  that  there  is 
more  than  one  vision  of  how 
Europe  should  develop 


THE  ELECTION  9 


Mr  Major  does  not  seem  to  have 
heard  of  the  diplomatic  maxim  that 
you  never  enter  a room  from  which 
there  is  only  one  way  out 

EU  diplomat 
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What  the . 
Conservatives 
want ■ •.;  ;“• 


•To  pretact  Britain’s  veto  In  the 
Counci  of  Mnistais  and  oppose 
•octsnsion  of  qUatted  majority 
voting  ' «. 

• Reduce  tha  scope  of  €U«*>on 
perticutey  using  health  and  safety 
as  a back  door  for  imams  auch 
as  the  woridng  8m#  cEmcjiva . 

• End  quota^Mppfcp  on  fish  and 

BR  BSE  bab  * ’} 

• Enlarging  the  EU  to  (ho  east  but 
against  pcfitfcal  reforms  preposed 

• No  changes  to  border  controls 
and  immigrettan  policy 


‘‘UrBWrbasgakftwnnw 
wants  to  be  isolated  In  Europe - 
that  Is  diffictitty,  that  is  the 

risk**  run.  If  you  go  Into 

negotiation*  saytng  you  don't 
»ant  to  be  Mated,  you  wBt  be  * 

deed  duck  tn 
the  water* 
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John  Major  to  claim  thet  he, 
md  tte  alone,  can  negotiate 

lot  Britain  In  Eumpawith 
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THE  BIG  ISSUE:  AMSTERDAM  SUMMIT 
The  Tories,  are  promoting  the  summit  as  a major 
moment  in  Britain’s  history.  But  the  heat  of  the 
battle  obscures  the  meeting’s  real  agenda  and 
its  expected  outcome  of  compromise  and  fudge 


Larry  Elliott,  John  Palmar 
and  Jonathan  Steele 


LABOUR  leader 
Tony  Blair 
claimed  yesterday 
that  he  led  the 
"patriotic  party" 
and  that  he  was 
the  only  man  who  could  de- 
fend Britain's  vital  interests 
in  Europe. 

"I  know  how  to  negotiate.  I 
know  how  to  lead.  John  Major 
can  do  neither,"  he  said,  hit- 
ting back  at  last  week’s  Con- 
servative campaign  to  depict 
him  as  a ventriloquist’s 


dummy  perched  on  Chancel- 
lor Kohl’s  knee. 

But  Conservatives  say  his 
tough  talk  is  a Car  cry  from 
his  insistence  three  years  ago 
that  he  would  never  allow 
Britain  to  be  isolated  in 
Europe,  and  that  the  Labour 
Party  is  really  a dupe  for 
those  dedicated  to  creating  a 
European  super-state. 

For  Mr  Major,  the  issue  is 
simple:  'six  weeks  after  the 
general  election  there  will  he 
a summit  in  Amsterdam  to 
decide  the  future  of  Europe 
and  if  Mb'  Blair  is  there,  as 
prime  minister,  .the  UK  will 
be  sold  out  to  the  centralists. 


the  federalists  and  the  job  de- 
stroyers of  Brussels. 

In  the  heat  of  the  election 
battle,  the  fact  that  the  out- 
come of  the  Amsterdam  sum- 
mit is  likely  to  be  much  less 
far-reaching  than  Brussels 
would  like  has  been  com- 
pletely lost  Mr  Major  last 
week  brandished  the  text  pre- 
pared by  the  Dutch  for  foe 
talks  in  mid-June  as  though  it 
was  a blueprint  for  federalism 
rather  than  the  usual  wish 
list  of  proposals  drawn  up  in 
the  certain  knowledge  that 
they  will  be  radically  watered 
down.- 

This  is  not  just  because  of 


Why  EU  snubs  stubborn  Major 


Chancellor  Kohl 
does  not  even 
think  it  is  worth 
bouncing  the 
Prime  Minister 
on  his  knee 


Alan  Travis 
and  Stephen  Bates 

IT  IS  one  of  foe  cards  that 
John  Major  plays  at  every 
opportunity  — his  reputa- 
tion as  a negotiator  for  Brit- 
ain in  Europe. 

His  confidence  in  his  record 
in  Europe  even  led  him  to 
make  the  extraordinary  offfer 

"in  complete  privacy  and 
complete  frankness”  to  Tony 


T*;-'  : K. V, 


Blair  of  a helping  hand  to  pre- 
pare for  the  Amsterdam  nego- 
tiating table  in  June. 

Leaving  aside  Mr  Major's 
implied  admission  that  he 
feces  election  defeat  would- 
be  Prime  Minister  Blair  did 
not  see  it  as  a generous  move. 
”1  will  not  take  lessons  how  to 
negotiate  from  this  textbook 
of  incompetence  written  by 
the  Prime  Minister,”  he  said 
referring  to  foe  d£b£des  in 
Europe  over  beef  and  fish. 

But  Mr  Major’s  negotiating 
skills  at  Euro-summits  are 
genuinely  respected  by  other 
EU  heads  of  government, 
even  if  foe  British  stance  has 
at  times  infuriated  them. 

That’  reputation  largely 
rests  on  the  Maastricht 
Treaty  negotiations  more 
than  six  years  ago.  The  "opt- 
outs”  <m  the  single  currency 
and  the  social  chapter  he  se- 
cured at  foe  llfo  hour  of  the 
summit  were  declared  a tri- 
umph for  foe  new  Prime  Min- 
ister. 

Major  has  few  allies  — - at 
least  none  consistent  — 
among  other  heads  of  govern- 
ment This  is  serious  because 
EU  summits  work  through 
trmtTifll  daais  and  foe  calling 
in  of  favours. 

Most  starkly,  when  the  BSE 
crisis  broke  last  year,  Britain 
had  no  one  it  could  call  cm  for 
support.  Years  of  Tory  sneers 
and  denigration  had  their  ef- 
fect and  other  member  states 
acted  almost  with  relish  in 
refusing  to  help  the  British. 

Mr  Major's  beef  war.  block- 
ing EU  decisions  until  he 
claimed  he  had  got  his  way 
over  a lifting  of  the  beef  ex- 
port ban,  was  a classic  exam- 
ple of  the  Government's  fail- 
ure to  force  its  own  way. 
Ministers  made  themselves 
look  ridiculous  in  blocking 
measures  they  would  other- 
wise have  endorsed  and,  10 
months  on,  foe  beef  ban  is 
stfll  in  force  with  no  sign  of 
an  early  end. 

The  opinion  then,  was,  as 
Jacques  Santer,  president  of 
the  Commission  said:  “The 


British  Government  is  res- 
ponsible for  mismanaging  foe 
whole  crisis  ...  This  block- 
ing-and  this  war  atmosphere 
cannot  solve  foe  problem.” 

What  baffles  diplomats 
from  other  member  states  is 
foe  Prime  .Minister's  insis- 
tence upon  taking  up  posi- 
tions on  which  be  is  likely  to 
be  defeated  and  from  which 
there  is  no  means  of  escape. 
“Mr  Major  does  not  seem  to 
have  beard  of  foe  diplomatic 
; maxim  that  you  never  enter  a 
I room  from  which  there  is 
i only  one  way  out,”  said  one 
EU  diplomat 

Ironically,  one  ctf  Mr  Ma- 
jor’s few  successful  uses  of  in- 
transigence has  been  his  veto  | 
on  foe  appointment  of  Jean- 
Luc  Dehaene,  Belgium’s 
prime  minister,  as  president 
of  foe  European  Commission 
and  his  insistence  on  Jacques 
Santer  instead.  He  said 
Santer  would  be  foe  “right 
man  in  foe  right  place  at  foe 
right  time”. 

Chancellor  Kohl,  who  ini- 
tially thought  foe  Prime  Min- 
ister would  be  a useful  ally 
among  foe  EUs  conservative 
leaders,  long  ago  gave  up  on 
him,  turning  instead  to  John 
Bruton,  Ireland’s  prime  min- 
ister and  Spain’s  Jose-Maria 
Aznar.  Now  Kohl  does  not 
even  think  it  worth  bouncing 
Mr  Major  on  his  knee. 

Jacques  Chirac,  too,  has  lit- 
tle time  for  Mr  Major,  and 
Britain  cannot  rely  on  the 
smaller  players  either,  not 
even  the  Euro-sceptic  Danes. 

A senior  diplomat  from  an- 
other member  state  said:  “I 
have  watched  John  Major  in 
negotiations  at  summits  and 
he  is  very  good,  very  sharp, 
but  as  a trustworthy  partner 
he  is  not  respected.” 

Indeed,  the  Government's 
consistent  ability  to  say  “no” 
produces  resigned  sighs,  eye- 
ball-rolling and  sometimes 
ridicule. . as  when  Michael 
Howard,  the  Home  Secretary, 
shouted  at  fellow  ministers  in 
blocking  a declaration 
against  racism. 


Labour  claims  Tory  defence 
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"thuvm  no  doubt  whatsoever  that 
arhenavert  coma  to  London  In 
Moral  wBtba  able  to  appreciate 

your  wcHNhrfut  armies  traditions, 

thebanSmrofthe  London  cabby, 

lha  smaU  of  hash-mown  grses  and 
warm  beer  on  the  village  cricket 
green" 

Jacques  Santar, 

Cornmfeaton. 
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British  obduracy.  With  mem- 
bership of  the  European 
Union  now  up  to  15,  it  has  be- 
come apparent  that  there  Is 
more  than  one  vision  of  how 
Europe  should  develop. 

The  second  salient  point 
about  Amsterdam  is  that  it 
has  nothing  whatsover  to  do 
with  the  single  currency. 
Monetary  union  has  its  own 
timetable,  laid  down  in  the 
Maastricht  treaty,  and  deci- 
sions about  which  countries 
win  join  in  January  1999  (if 
any)  will  not  be  taken  until 
foe  spring  of  next  year. 

So,  if  Amsterdam  is  not 
about  foe  single  currency, 
what  exactly  is  at  stake? 

The  real  motivation  for  the 
summit  is  the  sense  that 
Maastricht  was  so  bound  up 
with  economic  matters  that 
the  political  side  of  the  Euro- 
pean Union  was  neglected.  To 
counter  the  charge  that  the 
single  currency  project  was 
about,  bankers  and  techno-, 
crats  rather  than  about- the 
EU’s  840  million  citizens. 


there  will  a commitment  to 
tackle  unemployment,  to  es- 
tablishing a core  set  of  fund- 
mental  rights,  and  to  revamp- 
ing Europe's,  institutions  in 
readiness  for  the  next 

TninemTTimri 

Added  impetus  to  foe  struc- 
tural reform  has  been  pro- 
vided by  foe  desire  to  enlarge 
foe  EU  to  the  east,  because  a 
decision-making  framework  I 
that  was  perfectly  adequate  | 
when  only  six  countries  were 
members  is  already  creaking 
under  foe  strain  of  15,  and 
will  become  completely  un- 
workable once  Poland,  Hun- 
gary and  the  Czech  Republic 
join. 

The  Conservatives  are  in 
favour  of  enlargement  In- 
deed. they  invariably  counter 
the  argument  that  European 
Integration  should  be  deep 
ened  via  foe  single  currency 
with  the  call  for  a looter  ar- 
rangement that  would  include 
members  of  the  former  Soviet. 
rbloc.'  . • 

But  this  is  where  the  vexed 
question  of  the  veto  ravripg  In. 
Brussels,  supported  by  some 
EU  countries,  would  like  to 
see  foe  use  of  the  veto  limited, 
fearing  permanent  logjam  if 


any  one  of  15.  lot  alone  25 
countries,  could  block  propos- 
als. Mr  Major's  bargaining 
position  actually  makes  little 
sense.  You  can  either  have  en- 
largement or  the  continuation 
of  the  veto  in  its  present  form, 
but  not  both. 

To  be  Ikir,  Britain  is  not 
alone  In  its  concerns.  There  ; 
are  countries  willing  to 
strangle  enlargement  at  birth 
rather  than  see  their  formers 
suffer  from  a radical  reform 
of  the  Common  Agricultural 
Policy;  other  states,  such  as 
Sweden,  have  long  cherished 
their  neutrality.  As  a result, 
the  veto  win  remain  for  for- 
eign and  security  policy,  de- 
fence. taxation  and  constitu- 
tional changes. 

Labour  h«R  signalled  it  is 
ready  to  extend  majority  vot- 
ing in  social  and  environmen- 
tal policy,  industry  and 
research.  Mr  Blair  has  also 
made  near  Britain  will  aban- 
don its  opt  out  from  the  social 
chapter. 

Other  than  that,  foe  differ- 
ences between  the  parties  are 
relatively  minor . 

The  Dutch  draft  for  the 
summit  contains  three  cen- 
tral proposals: 


□ Strengthening  of  a com- 
mon foreign  and  defence  pol- 
icy: Separate  proposals  by  the 
French  and  the  Germans 
would  see  the  progressive 
merger  of  the  Western  Euro- 
pean Union  defence  organisa- 
tion Into  the  EU. 

The  Conservatives  are 
against  any  further  moves 
towards  integration  in  this 
area.  Labour  agrees  but  it  is 
willing  to  consider  allowing 
other  members  to  undertake 
moves  from  which  Britain 
could  opt-out  on  a case  by 
case  basis. 

□ Extending  foe  EU’s  role 
over  Immigration  and  asylum 
policy  so  that  decisions'  will 
be  taken  by  qualified  major- 
ity voting  and  come  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  European 
Court  of  Justice. 

Mr  Major  says  he  would 
veto  this.  Labour  is  also 
against  QMV  in  this  area, 
though  it  prefers  not  to  use 
the  word  *veto'  and  . would 
rather  go  for.  an  opt-out  or 
"constructive  abstention”. 

□ Accepting  of  the  need  for 
“flexibility”,  so  that  one 
group  of  countries  could 
move  towards  integration 
more  rapidly  than  foe  rest. 


This  would  be  a significant 
break  with  the  past,  since  the 
history  of  the  EU  has  been 
that  the  convoy  moves  at  the 
speed  of  foe  slowest  ship. 

While  foe  Tories  are  ada- 
mantly against  any  "hard 
core”.  Labour's  position  is 
still  unclear.  Robin  Cook  told 
tbe  Centre  for  European 
Reform  in  February  that  as 
the  EU  enlarged,  there  would 
have  to  be  “flexibility  within 
its  structures”.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  would  be  “damaging 
for  Europe”  for  a hard  core  of 
integrated  countries  to 
emerge,  and  damaging  for 
Britain  if  it  was  in  the  second 
tier. 

The  key  point  seems  to  be 
whether  foe  proposed  integra- 
tion is  in  areas  which  a 
Labour  government  would 
consider  vrtaL  Labour  argues 
that  it  will  show  “solidarity" 
with  foe  rest  of  tbe  EU  rather 
than  Mr  Major's  negative 
isolation. 

This,  to  the  Conservatives, 
sounds  like  the  language  of 
surrender.  But  as  Labour  has 
been  quick  to  point  out,  Mr 
Major’s  table-thumping  over 
the  beef  ban  and  fish  has  been 
an  abject  failure. 
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Chirac’s  Maastricht  ace 

He  hopes  his  vision  of  Europe  will  win  election 


11w  Guardian Tuesday  April 22 1997 


THE  DECISION  to  call  an  early  parlia- 
mentary election  in  France  — almost 
beyond  belief  in  the  climate  of  Britain’s 
final-tape  hustings  — is  a hard  one  for 
President  Chirac  too.  There  is  a clutch 
of  good  reasons  for  taking  the  step,  but 
only  If  it  succeeds.  Either  way.  he  is 
about  to  assume  an  entirely  new  dra- 
matic character,  that  of  a Gaullist  presi- 
dent who  dissolves  the  national  assem- 
bly for  the  cause  of  Europe.  Or,  less 
kindly,  he  is  doing  it  to  upstage  Chan- 
cellor KohL  I/Europe,  c’est  moi . . . 

An  early  election,  it  has  always  been 
understood  under  the  Fifth  Republic, 
should  only  be  called  in  times  of  dire 
political  crisis.  Mr  Chirac  is  saying  in 
effect  that  the  need  to  prepare  France 
for  European  Monetary  Union  consti- 
tutes such  an  event  He  may  not  be  far 
wrong.  The  existing  electoral  timetable 
would  result  in  the  election  being  held 
just  weeks  before  the  selection  of  the 
first  countries  to  qualify  for  EMU.  It  is 
now  increasingly  clear  that  France  will 
only  meet  convergence  criteria  by  mak- 
ing new  cuts  in  public  expenditure  — or 
by  raising  new  taxes.  The  government 
would  naturally  prefer  to  wield  the  axe 
after  rather  than  before  such  a election, 
on  the  principle  of  elections  first  and 
austerity  afterwards.  Mr  Chirac  and 
Prime  Minister  Alain  Juppd  will  argue 
that,  armed  with  a new  mandate,  they 
will  be  able  to  project  France  more 
forcefully  at  the  Amsterdam  summit 
this  June.  The  argument  may  have  its 
electoral  use,  portraying  those  who  ob- 
ject to  the  prospect  of  new  cuts  as 
malcontents  who  lack  the  European 
vision.  It  will  not  go  down  so  well  with 
France’s  allies,  for  whom  a French 
election  on  the  eve  of  the  summit  is 
likely  only  to  create  more  waves  of 
uncertainty.  The  French  action  could 
also  be  interpreted  unsettlingly  as  a 
virtual  referendum  on  policy  towards 
Europe  — not  exactly  a happy  prece- 
dent for  its  partners. 


Hard  times  for  our  mutual  friend 

Yet  mutuals  like  the  Co-op  could  have  a successful  future 


IS  THERE  any  future  for  mutual  com- 
panies like  building  societies  and  the 
Co-op,  or  must  we  resign  ourselves  to 
the  inevitability  of  a corporate  world 
completely  dominated  by  joint  stock 
companies?  Yesterday  Alliance  and 
Leicester  became  the  latest  building 
society  to  launch  itself  successfully 
onto  the  stock  markets  to  be  followed 
soon  by  the  biggest  of  them  all,  the 
Halifax.  By  the  time  this  wave  of  flota- 
tions has  played  its  course  the  historic 
building  society  movement  will  have 
been  reduced  to  barely  one  tenth  of  the 
size  it  once  was.  Meanwhile  the  giant 
Co-operative  Wholesale  Society,  which 
owns  the  Co-operative  Insurance  Soci- 
ety (CIS),  the  Co-operative  Bank  and 
lots  else,  is  being  stalked  by  a nouveau 
riche  financier  Andrew  Regan  who  is 
intent  on  making  an  offer  so  big  the 
society’s  members  can’t  refuse  it,  in 
order  to  have  a corporate  car  boot  sale 
of  its  assets. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  joint- 
stock  companies.  They  are  the  lifeblood 
of  the  wealth  creation  process  and  since 
they  are  mainly  owned  by  savings  insti- 
tutions much  of  their  profits  these  days 
is  recycled  into  pension  hinds  (for  those 
lucky  enough  to  have  them)  to  provide 
security  for  old  age.  But  there  is  noth- 
ing wrong  with  mutuals  either.  The 
concept  of  companies  being  owned  by 
their  members  or  customers  chimes 
well  with  the  inclusive  ethos  of  our 
times  yet,  ironically,  they  are  begin- 
ning to  look  endangered  just  when  they 
are  becoming  fashionable. 


Mutuals  could  ensure  their  own  suc- 
cess by  exploiting  their  inherent  com- 
petitive advantage  over  joint  stock  com- 
panies on  a like-for-like  basis.  Since 
they  don’t  have  to  pay  dividends  to 
outside  shareholders  they  can  use  the 
money  to  lower  the  prices  of  their 
products  and  attract  more  customers. 
But  to  do  this  they  have  to  make  sure 
they  are  as  efficient  as  the  private 
sector  in  terms  of  costs  and  manpower. 
Many  do.  Mutual  insurance  companies 
score  well  in  investment  league  tables 
and  the  Coop  Bank  is  a highly  regarded 
innovative  bank  with  more  telephone 
subscribers  than  any  other  (Sainsbury 
by  contrast  is  a johnny-come-lately  into 
this  market).  Nationwide  says  it  is 
determined  to  stay  mutual  and  boasts 
competitive  interest  rates  on  savings 
and  deposits  in  the  hope  that  depositors 
and  savers  will  switch  from  the  likes  of 
Halifax  and  A & L once  they  have 
banked  their  windfalls. 

There  is  a lesson  here  for  the  Co-op. 
Once  the  pioneer  of  national  retailing, 
it  has  become  ossified  by  internal 
bureaucracy.  As  long  as  rivals  like 
Tesco  and  Sainsbury  can  make  fat  prof- 
its while  simultaneously  eating  into  the 
Co-op's  market  share  this  must  give  the 
whole  movement  pause  for  serious 
thought  Yet  the  Co-op  has  within  itself 
the  seeds  of  its  own  survival.  In  its  own 
self-interest  and  to  prove  that  there  are 
alternative  ways  of  doing  business,  it 
should  pull  itself  together.  Even  if 
Andrew  Regan  is  seen  of£  he  won't  be 
the  last  wolf  howling  at  the  door. 


Suspect  Device  (delays  vatikety) 


It  could  be  a referendum  too  on  the 
president  himsfllf.  Mr  Chirac  has  per- 
formed a comprehensive  U-turn  since 
he  fought  and  won  his  last  election  on 
pledges  to  fight  unemployment  and  to 
heal  France’s  “social  fracture”.  Elec- 
tion promises,  as  he  once  joked,  “only 
commit  those  who  listen  to  them.’ 
Within  months  he  had  shifted  to  a 
strong  commitment  to  EMU,  and  to  the 
cuts  and  curbs  which  go  with  it  Mr 
Chirac’s  defence  minister  Charles  Mil- 
Ion  says  that  “no  other  president  would 
take  such  a risk”  — and  he  means  it  to 
be  a compliment  The  risk  is  also  being 
taken  by  Mr'  Juppe:  the  polls  suggest 
that  the  ruling  centre-right  coalition  is 
bound  to  lose  a significant  number  of 
seats.  Yet  there  is  some  evidence  that 
Mr  Juppe  himself  has  been  urging  the 
move.  With  his  government  in  the  dol- 
drums and  his  public  approval  rating  at 
a record  low.  he  may  benefit  in  percep- 
tion if  not  votes  by  winning  a new,  even 
though  reduced,  mandate.  For  Mr 
Chirac  the  exercise  could  also  serve  to 
align  the  life-expectancy  of  the  new 
parliament  almost  exactly  with  toe 
presidency:  the  next  elections  for  both 
would  fall  due  in  2002  — with  his  own 
one  coming  conveniently  first 
It  is  still  a gamble.  The  polls  are  no 
more  convincing  in  France  than  in 
Britain,  and  can  be  just  as  contradic- 
tory. They  show  that  nearly  60  per  cent 
is  in  favour  of  an  early  election  — but 
that  roughly  the  same  percentage  is 
dissatisfied  with  the  performance  of 
both  Mr  Chirac  and  Mr  JuppS.  The 
Socialists  say  that  they  are  ready,  call- 
ing on  the  electors  who  only  chose  Mr 
Chirac  on  the  second  round  not  to  give 
him  a third  chance.  But  their  leader 
Lionel  Jospin  does  not  appear  at  ease  in 
tasting  his  alternative  strategy  in  an 
election  dominated  by  toe  Maastricht 
question.  Any  way  round,  it  will  be  a 
critical  contest  for  France  — and  could 
be  equally  so  for  Europe. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


Smoking  with 
the  stars 


\ A/HY  is  it  that  articles  on 
V V the  subject  of  tobacco  ad- 
vertising (Leader,  April  18) 
persist  In  ignoring  a much 
more  insidious  threat  that  of 
product  placement? 

Every  movie  I go  to,  espe- 
cially those  deemed  to  attract 
a female  audience  (Portrait  Of 
A Lady  and  The  English  Pa- 
tient are  two  recent  exam- 
ples), feature  smoking  within 
the  first  few  minutes  — usu- 
ally by  the  leading  lady.  The 
disease  has  now  contami- 
nated TV  drama. 

The  most  glaring  example 
of  subliminal  advertising,  lor 
that  is  stoat  it  is,  was  a series 
of  late-night  movies  a couple 
of  years  ago  entitled  Trading 
Ladles,  for  the  obvious  reason 
that  the  films  starred  some  of 
Hollywood's  most  glamorous 
female  stars  — Including 
Jane  Fonda.  Glenn  Close. 
Teresa  Russell  and  Debra 
Winger,  to  every  single  one, 
the  star’s  character  smoked. 

AH  portrayed  superficially 
strong  career  women,  whore 
secret  areas  of  chaos  and  vul- 
nerability were  being  con- 
tained by  their  smoking.  AH 
contained  scenes  In  which  the 
character’s  long  indrawn 
drag  on  a £ag  brought  instant 
reclamation  of  cool 
demeanour. 

When  are  we  going  to  wise 
up  to  the  feet  that  tobacco- 
company  strategies  are  light 
years  ahead  of  governments’ 
capacities  to  do  anything 
other  than  shut  the  door  after 
the  horse  has  bolted? 

June  Huntington. 

23  Daleham  Gardens, 

London  NWS  5BY. 

CLIVE  Turner,  of  the 
Tobacco  Manufacturers’ 
Association,  writes:  “Adver- 
tising cannot  assist  in  recruit- 
ing new  smokers"  (Letters, 
April  19).  But  when  anybody 
starts  smoking  it  logically 
cannot  be  a case  of  “brand 
switching"-,  whenever  it  is  a 
result  of  advertising,  there- 
fore, the  latter  obviously  does 
increase  “total  demand". 

Advertisements  naturally 
relate  to  a particular  brand, 
but  this  is  as  often  as  not  ir- 
relevant. In  my  younger  days, 
It  was  “Players  pleasel"  that 
started  my  interest  in  ciga- 
rettes as  such  — not  necessar- 
ily Players. 

Peter  S A Cooper. 

1 Lyndhurst  Avenue, 

London  SWV6  4UE. 

A VACUUM-cleaner  sales- 
/“Yman  would  not  survive 
very  long  if  his  prospective 
customers  became  aware  that 
he.  did  not  use  vacuum  Clean- 
ers himself!  Mr  Turner,  I 
have  always  understood,  is  a 

non-smoker. 

Roy  Merrett 
75  Windermere  Road. 

Patch  way, 

Bristol  BS12  5PP. 


A tactical  manoeuvre 


IF  Martin  Kettle  (Flirting 
with  Paddy,  April  19)  is 
right  in  thinking  that  tacti- 
cal voting's  time  has  come  at 
last,  then  the  reason  may  be 
that  while  people  are  eager  to 
see  the  back  of  the  Conserva- 
tive government,  the  prospect 
of  a Labour  one  arouses  little 
positive  enthusiasm.  And  if 
your  chief  concern  is  to  be  rid 
of  the  Tories,  then,  on  the 
basis  of  the  1992  results,  there 
axe  at  least  23  seats,  not 
counting  those  won  in  subse- 
quent byelections,  where  the 
only  chance  of  evicting  a sit- 
ting Tory  Is  to  vote  Liberal 
Democrat  These  are  seats 
where  the  Lib  Dem  was  not 
only  in  second  palce,  but  was 
also  within  striking  distance 
of  the  Tory  vote,  while  the 
Labour  vote  was  small  and  in 
some  cases  negligible. 

These  seats  include 
Michael  Howard’s  Folke- 
stone, most  seats  in  Devon 
and  Cornwall,  almost  any 
seat  in  Somerset,  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  Richmond  Con 
Thames),  Twickenham,  Edin- 
burgh West,  Portsmouth 
South,  Harrogate,  Hereford, 
and  Sheffield  HaHam. 

Given  that  the  Lib  Dems 
are  now  advocating  social- 
democratic  policies  aban- 
doned by  “new”  Labour,  no 
one  on  the  left  need  have  any 
qualms  about  voting  for  them 


in  these  and  quite  a few  other 

fnqatjfllflnrfwi. 

Anthony  Arblaster. 
(Department  of  Politics, 
Sheffield  University.) 

42  Wostenhohn  Road, 

Sheffield  S7  iTJ., 

ER  David  Steel’s  article  on 
voting  (Election 
commentary,  April  17)  is  la- 
mentably one-sided.  Tactical 
voting,  which  promises  to  be  a 
strong  feature  of  the  coming 

riarHnn,  ahonlri  nnf  onTy  as- 

sist  the  Liberal  Democrats. 
The  between  the  Lab 

Dem  *md  Labour  programmes 
on  Europe,  education,  HmHh, 
employment  and  electoral 
reform  are  very  clear  to  see, 
as  is  tbe  contrast  with  those  of 
tiie  Conservatives. 

I was  the  last  Labour  candi- 
date to  stand  against  Margaret 
Thatcher  in  Finchley.  In 
Finchley  and  Golders  Green, 
substantially  her  oM  constitu- 
ency, we  dearly  wish  at  . this 
election  to  erase  the  memories 
of  the  worst  of  Conservafisgt 
associated  with  her,  particu- 
larly as  she  came  here  this 
week  to  give  noisy  endorse- 
ment to  the  present  Conserva- 
tive candidate.  To  achieve  this 
aim  we  need  the  help  of  the 
Liberal  Democrats,  whose 
vote  has  now  dwindled  to  the 
point  where  they  have  no 
chance.  To  than,  as  to  those  to 


whom  Sir  David  Steel  made 
the  appeal,  we  say:  “Be  practi- 
cal: vote  tacticaL" 

John  Davies. 

47  Manor  Park  Road, 

London  N20SN. 

ARTIN  Kettle's  article 
(on  tactical  voting  (Flirt- 
ing with  Paddy,  April  19),  begs 
the  question  what  to  do  in 
BflgHngn  when  the  Lib  Dems 
and  Labour  here  each  daim  to 
have  the  better  chance  of  un- 
seating tiie  Tory.  I simply  do 
not  know  who  is  right  and  the 
fear  of  a.  split  vote  letting  Jab- 
qui  bait  keep  her  seat  with 
liras  than  40  per  cent  of  the 
vote  prompts  this  letter.  Could 
not  me  Guardian  give  the  tac- 
tical voter;  in  Hastings  and 
wherever  else  needed,  a little 
pathological  guidance? 
Patrick  Tuohy. 

147  Edmund  Road. . 

Hastings,  E Sussex  TN35  5LG. 

AS  Joyce  D'SHva  (Why  I 
may  vote  tactically.  April 
tiie  logic 

<x  such  a decision?  Tactical 
voting  seldom  succeeds:  it  cer- 
tainly didn't  work  last  time. 
How  does  she  expect  the 
(been  Party  to  get  anywhere 
if  those  who  claim  to  support 
it  won't  vote  for  it? 

Katharine  A Gilchrist 
72  Whitstable  Road, 
Canterbury,  Kent  CT2  8EB. 
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Our  readers  offer  purple  prose 


A S A Labour  Party  member 
/"Vanda  big  Prince  fen.  I wel- 
come the  change  to  purple. 
Perhaps  we  could  take  it  ftar- 
ther  and  become  the  party 
formerly  known  as  Labour. 
Marc  L Bernstein. 

102  Woodfield  Way, 

London  Nil  2NT. 

DTJRPLE  is,  of  course,  a mix- 
l ture  of  blue  and  red.  The 
Blajorist  era  is  truly  upon  ns. 
Sally  JakobL 
Bench  House,  Ham  Street 
Richmond.  Surrey  TWio  7HR. 

FORGET  about  Sierra  Man. 

A poll  of  BMW  owinecs  in 
my  company  shows  68  par 
cent  will  be  voting  Labour  and 
only  33  per  cent  Conservative. 
AManoharan. 

13  Cranmore  Way , 

London  N10  3TP.  • 


AM  1 alone  in  thinking  that 
r \Simon  Pemberton  is  cam- 
paigning' for  the  Tories?  I am 
sure  I heard  him  on  the  Today 
programme  on  Friday,  but  my 
wife  insists  that  It  was 
Stephen  DorrelL 
David  Waugh- 
University  of  Hull, 

Cottingham  Road, 
HuHHU67RX. 

The  jackpot 

I NOTICE  Eton  College  has 
assets  of  £131  million,  not 
counting  buildings  and 
billies.  Is  this  the  Eton  that 
received  National  Lottery 
money  for  sports  fetitities? 
(Rev)  Stephen  Heap. 
Bloomsbury  Baptist  Church, 
235  Shaftesbury  Avenue, 
London  WC2H  8EL. 


A rose  by  any  other  colour 

Red  may  have  unfortunate  associations . . . but  purple?  I Busin©SS  6thlCS  and  th©  spirit  of  CO~dp©ration 


HAVING  changed  the  name,  redesigned 
the  logo,  altered  its  historic  symbol  and 
campaign  song,  hijacked  the  other 
side’s  flag  and  stolen  their  bulldog,  it 
ought  to  come  as  no  surprise  at  all  that 
Tony  Blair  Is  also  about  to  change  to 
Labour  Party’s  colour.  Perhaps  It  is  the 
influence  of  Alex  Ferguson.  The  Man- 
chester United  manager  can  still  tell 
Labour  a thing  or  three  about  changing 
the  team’s  kit  in  mid-campaign. 

But  not  even  Mr  Ferguson  has  tried 
to  get  rid  of  red  yet  Mr  Blair,  or 
possibly  Peter  Mandelson  store  the 
Labour  leader  professes  ignorance,  has 
no  such,  inhibitions.  Red  may  once  have 
been  the  acknowledged  colour  of  all  left- 
wing  political  parties  for  more  thap  a 
century  and  a half,  but  to  the  New 
Labour  colour  code  manual  that  to 
itself  Is  obviously  more  than  enough  to 
dictate  an  immediate  ideological  res- 
pray. So,  out  goes  the  colour  which 
once  graced  the  people’s  flag  and  to 


comes  a colour  more  associated  with 
drug  culture  and  a best-selling  novel  by 
Alice  Walker  than  with  any  form  of 
radical  politics. 

The  choice  of  purple  — toe  colour  of 
the  Pope  of  Rome  — has  touches  of 
megalomania  and  other  excesses.  The 
Labour  leader  has  sometimes  been 
accused  of  leaning  privately  towards 
Rome  to  spiritual  matters,  but  even  his 
acknowledged  command  of  his  disci- 
plined party  has  not  so  for  produced 
any  doctrine  of  Blairite  infallibility. 

Admittedly,  Mrs  Emmeline  Pank- 
hurst  chose  purple  as  one  of  the  colours 
of  the  suffragettes,  so  that  gives  the 
Labour  choice  a certain  amount  of 
colour  cred  with  women  voters.  But 
Mrs  Pankhurst  also  chose  green  for 
nature  and  white  for  purity  to  go  with 
her  purple,  colours  which  even  the 
iconoclastic  Mr  Blair  might  be  hard  put 
to  adopt  without  going  red  - or  even 
purple  - with  embarrassment 


WOUR  Economics  Notebook 
I I (April  19)  observes  that 
Andrew  Regan's  supposed 
£L1  billion  bid  to  buy  the  Co- 
operative Wholesale  Society 
is  “hopelessly  inadequate”.  It 
also  comes  wrapped  in  a fan- 
tasy, because  the  Coopera- 
tive Movement  is  not  for  sale 
in  tiie  same  way  that  building 
societies  have  been  bribed  out 
of  existence. 

These  responsible  for  mao- 
i aging  building  societies  spent 
years  liquidating  member  de- 
mocracy to  pave  the  way  for 
relatively  easy  sell-outs.  Con- 
trastingly, the  Cooperative 
| Movement  has  retained  both 
i an  active  membership  and  a 
I democratic  structure  capable 
of  resisting  outside  “take- 
I overs”.  Coop  members  are 
I now  relishing  the  prospect  of 
| a fight  to  defend  what  is  es- 
sentially a people’s  business 
against  asset-stripping 
sharks. 

The  retailing  challenge  fee- 
ing the  Coop  is  to  emulate  the 
success  story  of  the  Coopera- 
tive Bank.  Significantly,  the 


recent  growth  of  the  hank 
owed  much  to  its  application 
of  Cooperative  principles, 
leading  to  the  emergence  of 
the  popular  ethical  banking 
policy.  The  rediscovery  of  Co- 
operative values,  including 
restoration  of  the  "divi”  and 
dear  ethical  stands  on  food 
quality  and  animal  testing, 
seems  to  be  a hallmark  of  the 
revamping  of  Cooperative 

mgnagPJTn»T|t. 

Nigel  Todd 
1 Croydon  Road, 

Newcastle  upon  Tyne  NR45LN. 

THE  can  by  Tim  Melville 
I Ross,  of  the  Institute  of  Di- 
rectors, for  ethical  stakehold- 
ing,  without  a narrow  share- 
holder value  focus,  Is 
welcome  (IoD  calls  for  ’busi- 
ness ethics',  April  18),  but  the 
movement  be  wants  has  ex- 
isted for  150  years.'  The  Co- 
operative Movement,  as  a 
worldwide  organisation,  pro- 
vides a far  superior  ethical 
model  for  its  members,  as 
consumers  and  employe®. 

This  movement  is  under 


attack  fi-om  offshore  specula- 
tive companies,  which  bave.a 
smash-and-grab  ethic.  A new 
government  is  required  that 

will  provide  effective  regula- 
tion to  support  mutuality  as 
an  ethical  basis  far  a stake- 
holding  society. 

David  Smith 
AnderLey  Lodge, 

216  Stow  EGH, 

.Newport,  Gwent  NFS  4HA. 

ROGER  Cowe  implies  that 
the  Co-op  Is  ineffective 
with  the  exception  of  the  Co- 
op Bank  (The  Co-op  must  co- 
operate or  die^  April  21).  I 
work  for  Co-operative  Insur- 
ance (CIS),  it  maneges  over  a 
bOlion  in  PEPs,  and  one  in  10 
personal-pension  policyhold- 
ers are  with  the  CIS.  In.  a 
recent  restructuring  of  the' 
sales  force,  no  one  was  made 
redundant  It  is  not  only  tiie 
Co-op  Bank  that  has  com- 
bined Co-operative  principles 
with  business  success. 

Andy  Walker - 
120  Blythswood  Road, 

Ilford,  Essex  IG33SG. 


Stories  of  Enid 

1 A /BILE  I have  no  wish  to 
V Venter  into  an  argument 
with  Imogen  Smallwood,  I 
cannot  allow  yonr  heading  to 
her  letter  (It’s  more  Enid  Bly- 
ton  fiction,  April  19)  and  her 
comments  on  my  previous  let- 
ter (April  15)  to  go 
unchallenged. 

Imogen  claimed  that  I never 
stayed  In  her  home.  Green 
Hedges,  or  played  games  In 
the  evenings  with  her,  ber  sis- 
ter Gillian  and  their  mother. 
EnidBlyton. 

Apart  from  the  feet  that  1 
have  very  clear  memories  of 
these  events.  I also  still  pos- 
sess the  girl  guide  diaries  that 
I kept  — every  day  — during 
the  five,  years  1942-1946.  In 
these  I wrote  exactly  what  I 
did,  and  the  times  when  “I 
went  to  stay  with  Gill”  and 
“we  played  ‘grab’  downstairs' 
with  Mrs  Waters”  (Enid  Bly- 
ton’s  married  name)  are  faith- 
fully, recorded. 

Penelope  Smith. 

38  Claremont  Crescent, 

CroXLey  Green, 
Rlckmansworth  WD3  3QR- 
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How  the  BNP 
divides  us 

Michael  Mansfield  is 
right  to  point  out  that  the 
agenda  of  the  BNP  is  to  pin 
the  blame  for  social  problems 
on  ethnic  minorities  (Head  to 
head,  April  18).  But  hte  pro- 
posed course  of  action  is  far 
more  threatening  to  the  dem- 
ocratic process  than  anything 
these  thugs  could  come  up 
with.' 

- By  arguing  that  the  BNP 
should  not  have  a broadcast 
he,  the  Anti-Nazi  League  and 
others  like  them  are  saying 
that  the  voter  cannot  be 
trusted  - to  “make  the  right 
choice”.  But  where,  does  he 
draw  the  line? 

With  Cyberia  Online,  we 
have  pot  together  a web  site 
for  debate  during  the  ejection 
which  has  link*  to  all  the 
party  web  sites  — including 
the  BNP’s.  Would  Mansfield 
ban  our  site  too,  in  case  the 
public  mistakes  these  extrem- 
ists for  “realpolitiaans''? 

The  bottom  line  in  the  elec- 
tion  is  discussion  and  debate. 
If  we  filter  politics  because  we 
believe  others  can’t  handle  It 
we  will  aH  lose  out 
Mark  Bir beck. 

Technical  Director, 
hyena.co.uk.  ' 

Brick  Lane.  London  El. 

I AM  reluctant  to  support 
Donu  Kogbara's  belief  to  un- 
restricted- free  speech  in  the 
present  climate.  The  reason  is 
that  the  offensive  utterances 
of  the  BNP  are  likely  to  be 
countered  to  this  election 
campaign  with  a shocking 
silence  from  the  major  par- 
ties. Where  are  the  policy 
commitments  and  debates  on 
equality,  on  building  an 
effective  multi-cultural  com- 
munity for  the  new  century? 

We  hear  a great  deal  about 
“balance”  in  the  coverage  of 
tbe  election.  It  is  time  a genu- 
ine commitment  to  racial 
equality  was  taken  on  board 
unequivocally  by  mainstream 
politicians.  Thu  the  free  pub- 
lic expressions  by  bodies  such 
as  the  BNP  would  have  little 
significance. 

Roger  Missing. 

Orpington, 

Kent  BR5. 

DONU  Kogbara  is  wrong  to 
say  that  a BNP  parly  po- 
litical broadcast  will  give 
people  “a  chance  to  judge  for 
themselves”  about  the  BNP. 
Their  broadcast  will  not  be 
open  about  their  Nazi  policies 
because  the  party  wants  to 
use  it  to  gain  political  respect- 
ability.' She  is  also-  wrong  to 
suggest  there  win  no  practical 

consequences  if  it  is  screened. 
Every  political  gain  by  the 
BNP  gives  confidence  to  their 
thugs. 

Chris  Nineham. 

Media  Workers  Against 
the  Nazis. 

Address  supplied. 


SOMERSET:  April  brings  evi- 
dence of  the  homing  instinct 
our  pair  of  red-lagged  pat 
fridges  is  back,  and,  at  the  fer 
end  of  the  village.  1 watched 

with  a pigeon-fancier  as  a 

lone  pigeon,  whose  Instinct 
was.  awry,  fluttered  down 
onto  the  wrong  root  A dap  of 
the  hands  sent  him  off  to 
where  he  belonged.  The  pi- 
geon's homing  instinct  is  gen- 
erally so  reliable  that,  to  the 
12th  century,  the  Sultan  of 
Baghdad  had  established  a 
systematic  pigeon-post  and, 
as  1 learned  a little  about 
these  local  racing  pigeons,  I 
began  to  marvel.  Adults  breed 
to  late  December.  At  two  to 
four  weeks  old.  the  young  are 
weaned  and  separated  from 
the  parents.  Soon  they  are 
released  to  learn  to  fly  very 
short  distances  across  the 
garden.  The  next  stage  is 
being  set  free  to  "run”.  They 
get  to  know  the  local  land- 
scape, returning  after  three 
or  four  hours.  Then  they  start 
to  “batch  up”  and  fly  further. 
Hawks  are  one  of  the  dangers. 


and,  at  this  stage,  you  may 
have  some  loses.  One  pigeon 
from  the  garden  where  I stood, 
was  found,  at  eight  weeks  cad. 
in  Manchester.  The  first  seri- 
ous training  flight  for  this 
year’s  birds  was  from  a point 
some  five  miles  away  and  all 
got  home  Cast  Their  first  real 
race,  quite  soon,  will  be  from 
Weymouth.  45  miles  across 
Dorset,  and,  at  10  weeks  old. 
they  can  successfully  fly  back 
from  Guernsey.  The  big  races 
go  from  (he  south  of  France  to 
Scotland,  over  1,000  miles,  at 
an  average  speed  of  45mph- 
The'  encyclopaedia  says  that 
it  is  the  natural  urges  to  eat 
and  to  reproduce  that  bring 
the  pigeon  home  and  adds 
that,  as  the  pigeon  is  monoga- 
mous, “the  latter  may  be 
stronger  than  the  former”. 
One  way  of  reinforcing  the 
instinct  is  to  keep  the  racing 
cock-birds  away  from  their 
mates  until  the  Friday  before 
Saturday’s  race.  The  brief 
reminder  of  domestic  happi- 
ness speeds  the  wing. 

JOHN  VALUNS 
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Diary 


Dan  Glaister 


RE  yon  a Conserva- 
i candidate  stock 
_ -an  answer?  No 

problem.  Simply  turn  to 
the  relevant  page  of  the 

briefing  book  written  es- 
pecially Tor  candidates — 
the  Crown  Jewels  in  hum- 
ble Toryspeak  — and  there 
you  have  the  line,  handily 
rendered  in  easily  digest- 
ible soundbites.  Memo-, 
rise,  repeat,  close  book 
and  recite  for  cameras  or 
ransdftmnt&as  necessary. 
Simple  business,  politics. 
Unless,  that  is,  you  are  out 
offavonr.Rockthe  boat, 
put  a nose  out  of  joint  and 
Central  Office  will  deny 
you  a qopy.ofthe  Crown 
Jewels.  Imagine;  there  you 

are,  out  onthe .stump,  fac- 
ing a hostile  electorate  de- 

termjtnetrtonallyoudowii 

on  monetary  convergence, 
and  y ou  have  to  do  yonr 
own  thinking.  Intolerable 
sjttoatton.'  Never  mind.  For 
those  Tories  denied  their 
own  copy  , of  the  indispens- 
able guide,*  saviour  has 
emerged  to  help  them  in 
their  time  of  need,  a Tory 
candidate  prepared  to 
lend  bis  copy  of  the  guide. 
Step  forward  the  Tory  can- 
didates’ very  own  white 
knight,  NeHHamiHop. 
Stepibrward  as  well,  the 
flagrant  Christine. 
“Twenty -five  quid,”  she 
says.  “Cash.  Xn  an  enve- 
lope.’’. 

JL  H,  THOSE  Referen- 
dumers.  Aren’t  they 
#^sweet.  After  that 
nasty  bulldog  and  live 
minutes  of  stern  Mr  Major 
sitting  in  front  of  his  desk, 
what  a relief  to  see  a touch 
of  sunshine  from  the  Ref- 
erendum Party  in  its 
hoped-for  but  not  yet  seen 
election  broadcast.  Lots  of 
flowers,  sunshine,  happy 
people,  more  sunshine, 
more  flowers.  Indeed,  it 
was  so  enjoyable  the  Diary 
thoughtit  might  be  nice  to 
get  its  own  copy — some- 
thing to  stare  at  during 
those  late-night  chill-out 
sessions  watching  Peter 
Snow,  glass  ofLlebfran- 
mllch  in  band . A call  to 
Referendum  Central 
reveals  that  they’ve  ran 
out.  But  there  must  be  a 
copy  somewhere?  No.  well 
not  in  London,  says  a Re- 
ferendee.  In  fact,  there 
isn’t  a single  copy  of  the 
bucolic  masterpiece  in  the 
country-  Not  a single  one? 
What  about  the  master 
tape?  Ah,  the  master  tape. 
Well  where  is  it,  man?  The 
master  tape,  it  seems,  is  id 
France,  land  of  sunshine, 
sunflowers,  happy  people, 
more  sunshine,  etc. 

AFTER  last  week’s 
flirtation  with  deity 
status,  Eric  Cantona  | 
is  the  subject  of  a learned 
treatise.  The  Meaning  Of 
Cantona,  to  be  published 
next  month.  “Here  then,” 
gushes  a press  release,  “is 
the  contradictory  essence, 
the  perfectly  weighted 
balls,  of  this  simple  yet  im- 
mensely complex  man.  ’ 

jflEWi  We  on  the  hard 
'left  are  still  reeling 
over  Sunday’s  broad- 
side from  Robert  Harris, 
fearless  political  commen- 
tator, author,  and  now 
- scourge  of  infantile  leftist 
complacency.  Praising 
Tony  Blair's  “bravura  or- 
atory’’ in  his  Sunday 
Times  column,  Harris 
attacks  the  left  for  not 
backing  the  Leader  in  his 
hour  of  need.  “Labour’s  in- 
tellectuals are  wrong  to 
belittle  this  election," 
shouts  Harris.  “We  are  liv- 
ing through  a revolu- 
tionary time,”  he 
screeches.  And  what  do  we 
revolutionary  socialists 
do  about  It?  Moan,  that’s 
what.  "They  have  failed," 
writes  Harris,  “to  do  any- 
thing except  moan  — a 
skill  at  which  they  are 
well-practised.”  Ouch. 

“What  is  it  about  the  left,  I 
wonder?  The  nearer  vic- 
tory comes,  the  more  con- 
temptuous of  it  they  seem 
to  be.  It’s  almost  as  if  they 
prefer  losing.”  The  left  is, 
he  screams,  a “Tory  Fifth 
Column”,  “the  Conserva- 
tive’s best  hope’’.  Golly. 

How  could  Harris  possibly 
have  thought  of  all  this  on 
his  own?  Maybe  it  was  dur- 
ing one  orhis  dally  hour- 
long  chats  with  the  Leader 
himself,  asHar  ris  pre- 
pares for  his  book  about 
the  great  man. 


At  last,  a little  nod  to 
the  big  wide  world 
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Commentary 


Hugo 

Young 


FI 


OR  many  British  poli- 
ticians. the  concept  of 
abroad  now  reaches  no 
further  than.  Brussels. 
This  is  an  ironic  and  disfigur- 
ing consequence  of  the  rage 

for  Euro- scepticism.  The 

wider  horizons  simply  need 
not  exist  for  all  the  relevance 
they  have  to  the  mind-set  of 
the  200  Tory  raTvtiriaftx-  whom 
a Yorkshire  millionaire  Is  fi- 
nancing' as  a party  within  a 
party,  paid  by  him  to  repudi- 
ate the  leader’s  line  on 
Europe; 

The  sceptic  case  purports  to 
locate  Britain  In  a global  con- 
text, relieved  of  the  aha<-vit*a 
of  the  EU,  sailing  the  open 
trading  seas  where  the  Hel- 
mut Kohl's  writ  does  not  run. 


Describing  this  world  In  con- 
vincing detail,  however,  is  be- 
yond them.  It  interferes  with 
their  all-consuming  obses- 
sion. The  result  is  a debate 
about  foreign  policy.  — not 
last  at  the  Election,  nnd  not 
confined  to  the  Tory  right  — 
Infused  .with  foetid  insularity. 

Among  the  participants  in. 
fids  has  been  toe  Labour 
Party.  Until  yesterday,  the 
fixture  government  had  said 
nothing  about  global  diplo- 
macy. Even  toe  shadow  for- 
eign secretary  didn't  seem  to 
have  his  heart  In  toe  subject 
An  Internationalist  party  had 
apparently  not  regarded  a 
serious  view  of  tho  wider 
world  as  necessary  equip- 
ment for  the  task  it  aspires  to. 
Yesterday,  Tony  Blair  ™ifa 
an  honest  effort  to  redress 
this,  and  it  fulfilled  the  mini- 
mum. requirements.  For  a 
start,  he  gave  the  subject  seri- 
ous time,  and  got  the  advice  of 
several  retired  Foreign  Office 
mandarins  about  what  to  say. 

. His  lecture  turned  out  to  be 
uninteresting.  It  played  tor 
safety.  This  is,  after  ah,  no 
tone  to  surprise  anyone.  So 
Labour  takes  the  orthodox  FO 


fine  cm  Nato  enlargement, 
which  is  strongly  In  favour. 

The  leader  made  foe  right,  in- 
offensive noices  about  Hong 
Kong  and  the  importance  of 
Asia,  and  he  denied,'  conven- 
tionally. that  there  was  any 
agonising  choice  to  be  made 
between  Europe  and  America. 
The  only  hard-edged  thing  he 
uttered  was  a half-promise  to 
raise  the  overseas  aid  budget 
Of  arms  sales,  human  rights, 
or  the  likely'  content  of  the 

long-promised  defence  (now 

called  strategy)  review,  the 
substance  of  policy  wasn’t 
even  hinted  at 

One  explanation  of  this  is 
the  paucity  of  Interest  in  such 
subjects  anywhere  in  govern- 
ing circles  on  the  left.  Denis 
Healey,  where  are  you  now? 
It’s  safe  to  say  that  not  a 
single  practising  Labour  poli- 
tician has  made  global  strate- 
gic thinking  Ms  first  political 
interest  Mr  Blair  couldn't 
hope  to  make  up  tor  that  In 
one  speech. 

But  his  thinness  exposes 
what  one  would  dearly  like  to 
resist  the  depth  to  which  the 
Europe  argument  really  has 
excluded  everything  else.  It  is 


not  caprice  or  negligence,  but 
naked  reality,  that  1ms  made 
it  impossible  tor  any  British 
politician  to  develop  a stance 
towards  the  world  until  the 
country’s  attitude  to  Europe 
has  re-joined . the  realm  of 
reason.  Until  a government 
appears  that  can  speak  in 
such  a way  about  the  Issue  on 
Britain’s  door-step,  the  world 
has  little  need  to  care  what  a 
British  leader  says  about  any- 
thing else. 

The  virtue  of  this  speech 
was  that  it  began  to  conjure 
up  such  a government  Con- 
sidered as  the  words  of  a 
prime  minister,  what  Blair 
said  was  suddenly  refreshing. 
It  gave  a glimpse  of  what, 
Quite  soon,  has  some  chance 
ot  rescuing  Britain’s  diplo- 
matic contributions  from  the 
dark  caverns  of  fear  that  now 
make  them  impossible  tor 
anyone  to  take  seriously.  The 
rad  of  paranoia,  and  of  the  xe- 
nophobia it  helps  to  cultivate, 
is  in  sight  I can’t  wait 


H 


HE  speech  gave  a' 
no  negotiating  posi- 
tions, so,  by  the  same 
token,  it  was  light  on 
detail.  We  aren’t  any  wiser 
about  how  exactly  a social 
chapter  veto  will  be  retained, 
as  Blair  asserted,  nor  about 
bow  and  where  majority  vot- 
ing, QMV,  will  be  extended. 
On  EMU,  toe  Labour  position 
continues  to  mimic  the  offi- 
cial Conservative  position  of 
wait-and  see.  But  there  is  now 
an  important  little-noticed 
difference.  Hie  Tories’  sceptic 
rage  has  washed  away  what 
was  once  a vital  limit  on  the 
referendum  pledge:  that  it 
held  good  for  the  next  parlia- 


ment only.  Kenneth.  Clarke- 
set  much  store  by  that  It 
should  be  noted  that  Blair,  in 
several  extempore  pronounce- 
ments as  well  as  this  speech, 
has  been  carefiil  to  hang  on  to 
that  significant  limitation. 

This  shows  a vestige  cf 
statesmanship.  It’s  also  the 
best  answer  to  the  Tories’  fan- 
tastic condescension  concern- 
tog  Mr  Blair’s  capacity  as  a 
negotiator.  Their  combina- 
tion of  arrogance  about  the 
past  and  positioning  for  the 
future  is  lethal  to  behold,  but 
it’s  apparent  that  the  former 
quality  counts  for  most. 
Tempting  though  it  is  to  see 
Messrs  Howard,  Sifktod,  Dor- 

rell  fit  al  insinuating  their 

way  towards  full-blooded 
Euro-scepticism  In  order  to 
enhance  their  leadership  ere- 


It’s  the  poor 

wot  gets  the 
responsibility 


dentials,  the  truth  lies  deeper. 

It  sits  with  Mr  Majoris  sin- 
cere offer,  as  the  man  who 

ZSS.  WKftSS  I Beatrix  Campbell 

with  the  EU,  to  give  Prime 
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Paul  Bew  argues  that  the  IRA  is  ‘punishing’  John  Major  for  the 
failure  of  the  peace  process.  But  what  will  happen  after  May  1 ? 

After  the  mayhem 
O 


NCE  again  at 
minimum  cost  to 
itself,  the  IRA  has 
brought  a large 
part  of  southern 
England  to  a standstill.  Sinn 
Fein  will  be  warned  that  it  is 
hardening  attitudes  in  both 
the  main  British  political  par- 
ties, but  the  republican  move- 
ment is  historically  pro- 
grammed to  ignore  such 
warnings  — noting  that  tough 
British  talk  can  easily  be  for- 
gotten when  circumstances 
change.  The  IRA  is  clearly 
attempting  to  punish  John 
Major  for  what  they  see  as  his 
unsatisfactory  handling  of  the 
"peace  process".  The  ques- 
tion is  thus  naturally  posed — 
would  a New  Labour  govern- 
ment be  any  more  likely  to 
solve  the  Irish  question? 
Given  the  intractability  erf  the 
problem,  no  one  should  get 
their  hopes  up.  The  last 
Labour  prime  minister, 
James  Callaghan,  once  said  erf 


Northern  Ireland  In  public: 
"Some  problems  you  can’t 
solve,  you  have  to  live  wifo. 
This  is  one  I think  we  have 
got  to  live  with.”  Tony  Blair 
too  has  been  reported  as  be- 
lieving — understandably  — 
that  the  problem  may  be 
“insoluble’*. 

Some  observers  believe  that 
the  republican  leadership  is 
moving  rapidly  towards  an- 
other  ceasefire;  indeed,  that  it 

may  already  have  begun  in 
the  province  itself.  The  an- 
nouncement of  a policy  of  a 
highly  diluted  abstention  ism 
at  Westminster,  by  establish- 
ing a London  presence,  Is  one 
sign,  an  ft  their  tatVs  with  the 
CBI  is  another.  The  principal 
difficulty,  though,  tor  the 
republican  leadership  is 
clear:  the  Issue  which 
apparently  led  to  the  collapse 
of  the  last  ceasefire  is  well 
known  — the  controversy 
over  the  decommissioning  of 
arms  — but  it  was  in  fact 


merely  a symptom  of  a deeper 
problem.  On  the  day  the  1994 
ceasefire  was  declared,  a Sinn 
Fein  “dove"  Mitchel 
McLaughlin  declared  that  it 
would  fell  unless  the  British 
removed  “psychological,  po- 
litical and  military  support" 
from  the  Unionist  majority  in 
Northern  Ireland.  Britain,  in 
Sinn  Fein’s  eyes,  did  not  act 
in  the  designated  manner  and 
the  IRA  ceasefire  duly  ended. 

The  key  point  in  an  this  was 
the  refusal  of  the  Major  Gov- 
ernment to  act  as  a persuader 
tor  Irish  unity:  a refusal 
which  is  spelled  out  explicitly 
in  the  Downing  Street  Decla- 
ration of  1993  and  the  joint 
framework  document  of  1995. 
Tony  Blair  has  been  indicat- 
ing for  some  time  his  support 
for  the  Government  in  this 
matter,  and  this  sea  change  in 
Labour’s  policy  is  signalled  in 
the  election  manifesto.  The 
issue  which  remains  is  a 
simple  one:  is  it  possible 


Death  of  an  Aimer  Mater 


QVER  to  the  aptly- 
named  IQ  Crafts- 
men, a reputable 
bunch  who  are  proud  to 
off er  ague  rant  ee.“E  very- 
thin  gwe  do.  we  do  prop- 
erly,” states  the  compa-  . 
ay’s  leaflet.  “But  if  the 
work  is  satisfactory,  we 
guarantee  to  do  it  again 
free  of  charge.” 


Matthew  Engel  is  suspicious  of 
the  way  a Jewish  public  school 
is  closing  without  prior  consultation 


A! 


s JEWISH  families  in 
Britain  gathered  for 
kthe  first  night  of  Pass- 
over  yesterday,  they  were 
given  a mighty  piece  of  gos- 
sip to  digest  along  with  the 
story  of  the  ancient  He- 
brews* deliverance  from 
the  Pharaoh.  Carmel  Col- 
lege, the  Jewish  public 
school  on  the 'Stiver  Thames 
In  Oxfordshire,  .Is  to  close 
this  summer  just  short  of 
Its  50th  birthday- 
Carmel  was  founded  by  a 
charismatic  rabbi,  Kopul 
Rosen,  who  died,  aged  only 
48.  In  1962.  He  would  prob- 
ably have  become  chief 
rabbi  had  he  lived.  Rabbi 
Rosen's  aim  was  to  produce 
men  In  his  own  image:  at 
home  with  both  Jewish  and 
Kmfffoh  culture,  versed  in 
the  Torah  but  worldly 


tnurngh  to  understand  the 
land  they  lived  in.  instead 
of  cowering  in  a ghetto  in 
Stamford  H11L 
The  dream  has  faded, 
along  with  many  more  of 
Anglo-Jewry's  dreams.  The 
number  of  people  in  Britain 
o«THng  themselves  Jews  is 
failing  test:  while  other 


Gryn)  because  he  repre- 
sents a different  branch  of 
the  name  faith  is  a commu- 
nity that  has  gone  beyond 
schism  into  senselessness. 

Carmel's  closure  repre- 
sents another  manifesta- 
tion of  the  crisis.  Numbers 
had  been  failing  for  some 
time.  There  were  300  when 
X was  a pupil  in  the  1960s, 
Now  it  Is  co-ed,  but  there 
are  only  200  pupils,  many 
of  thawi  from  abroad,  and 
many  more  on  scholarships 
and  with  government  help. 
The  school’s  fear  that  a 


nonetheless  to  achieve  the 
entry  of  Sinn  Fein  into  talks 
without  provoking  a Unionist 
walk-out  which  would  itself 
rule  out  the  possibility  of  the 
cross-community  deal  sought 
by  both  the  British  and  the 
Irish  governments? 

The  shadow  secretary  erf 
state  tor  Northern  Ireland,  Dr 
Marjorie  Mowlam,  has  cer- 
tainly been  keen  to  get  Sinn 
Fein  into  talks.  In  her  John 
Smith  Memorial  Lecture  of 
last  June  she  said:  "If  a cease- 
fire is  called  by  the  IRA  there 
should  be  an  acknowledge- 
ment of  the  IRA  decision  and 
a welcome  to  Sinn  Fein  into 
the  talks  process.  Any  pro- 
crastination, cans  for  valida- 
tion, would  rightly  be  seen  as 

unfair  and  unjust  calls'  tor 
further  preconditions  to  Sinn 
Fein’s  entry  into  talks  and 
Should  be  rejected.  Wby  re- 
live the  problems  and  the  log- 
jams of  the  past  18  months?” 
In  recent  days  and  weeks  Dr 


pins  — and  ahead  of  Eton. 
And  Carmel’s  reputation 
bad  declined.  It  was  neither 
academically  rigorous 
enough  to  match  non-Jew- 
ish  rivals  in  the  same  price 
bracket  nor  orthodox 
enough  to  appeal  to  the 
most  pious  families. 

In  any  case,  most  modern 
Jewish  parents,  like  so 
many  others,  no  longer  see 
boarding  school  as  an  at- 
tractive idea.  The  news 
from  Carmel  will  be  the 

harbinger  of  many  more 

closures  of  second-rank  in- 
dependent schools;  denomi- 
national ones  will  be  espe- 
cially vulnerable. 

However,  there  is  some- 
thing peculiar  about  this 


i was  pretty  miserable  at  Carmel  myself.  But  then  my 
parents  said  I would  have  been  miserable  anywhere 


religions  recruit.  Orthodox 
Judaism  rejects  the  child- 
ren of  Intermarriage.  Anda 
community  whose  current 
chief  rabbi  (Dr  Jonathan 
Sacks)  cannot  attend  the  fu- 
neral of  his  most  revered 
fellow-rabbi  (Rabbi  Hugo 


Blair  government  would 
abolish  the  Assisted  Places 
Scheme  was  undoubtedly 
one  factor  in  the  decision. 

It  has  always  been  an  ex- 
pensive school,  usually 

nudging  Mfllfield  at  the  top 

of  the  price  list  — at  £12,000 


I 


announcement.  Philip 
SkeDcer,  the  current  head- 
master, was  unobtainable 
yesterday.  And  today  and 
tomorrow  are  Jewish  holy- 
days,  when  religions  law 
prohibits  him  using  the 
phone.  Other  officials  did 


Minister  Blair  the  benefit  of 
his  negotiating  advice.  It  con- 
sists of  the  belief  passionate 
to  the  point  of  near-dementia, 
that  they  alone  have  got  what 
it  takes  to  stop  Chancellor 
Kohl  from  luring  Britain  into 
a federal  super-state. 

We’ve  lived  with  this  stuff 
for  so  long  that  It’s  hard  to 
believe  another  attitude 
might  be  on  offer.  But  Mr 
Blair  makes  one  recall  that 
sanity  and  clarity,  and  the 
capacity  of  a leader  to  speak 
for  his  country  without  being 
crucified  by  his  party,  might 
once  again  be  at  the  disposal 
of  the  national  interest,  to 
make  of  Britain  more  than  a 
despised  curmudgeon. 


Mowlam  has  moved  alongside 
Government  policy,  which 
now  insists  that  the  sincerity 
of  any  new  IRA  renunciation 
of  violence  be  verifiable  — 
though  it  is  worth  noting  that 
it  is  difficult  to  Imagine  Sir 
Patrick  Mayhew  ever  employ- 
tog  the  precise  tone  of  the 
John  Smith  lecture.  The  poli- 
cies of  Government  and  Oppo- 
sition in  this  matter  are  now. 
Dr  Mowlam  says,  identical. 


ATHER  more  pro- 
actively, Dr  Mow- 
lam has  Insisted 
that  the  status  quo 
in  Northern  Ire- 
land is  not  an  option,  and  that 
risks  have  to  be  taken  for 
peace.  She  unambiguously  ac- 
cepts that  there  is  a lack  of 
Unionist  consent  for  Irish 
unity,  but  she  also  notes  the 
absence  of  nationalist  consent 
to  the  existing  arrangements 
to  Northern  Ireland.  Dr  Mow- 
lam’s proposed  "confidence 
building"  measures  for 
Northern  Ireland  arguably  in- 
dude  more  tangy  gestures  to 
the  nationalist  than  the 
Unionist  agenda  — for  exam- 
ple, more  anti-discrimination 
measures,  "progress”  on  the 
parades  issue,  and  promotion 
of  cross-border  co-operation; 
but  she  has,  significantly, 
promised  (unlike  the  Tories) 
a greater  openness  and  trans- 
parency in  the  working  of  the 
Anglo-Irish  Agreement  This 
is  clearly  designed  to  appeal 
to  Unionists. 

Two  questions  follow  imme- 
diately are  these  changes  at 
the  margin  of  policy  enough 
to  underwrite  a republican 
change  of  heart?  Has  Dr  Mow- 


lam achieved  a balanced  rhet- 
oric, one  that  is  not  likely  to 
impinge  negatively  on  the 
struggle  for  the  soul  of  Union- 
ism between  moderates  and 
extremists  which  is -going  on 
both  at  the  hustings  and 
within  the  Orange  Order  over 
the  conduct  of  the  marching 
season?  Even  to  pose  such 
questions  gives  a sense  of  the 
weight  of  responsibility 
which  awaits  a new  Northern 
Ireland  secretary  on  May  2. 

One  thing  is  certain  — it 
will  become  rapidly  dear  that 
the  absence  of  a large  parlia- 
mentary majority  does  not  in 
itself  explain  John  Major’s 
difficulties  with  the  peace 
process;  indeed  he  too  was 
prepared  to  take  risks  — ap- 
plauded then  by  republicans 
— when  he  published  the 
framework  document  in  the 
teeth  of  Unionist  opposition, 
but  only  to  find  that  the  pro- 
cess collapsed  anyway. 


Paul  Bew  Is  Professor  of  Irish 
politics  at  Queen's  University, 
Belfast,  and  Pam  ell  Fellow  at 
Magdalene  College,  Cambridge. 
His  next  book  is  Northern  Ireland: 
Between  War  and  Peace 
(Lawrence  & Wish  art) 


not  return  calls.  The  news 
was  not  a total  surprise 
given  the  school’s  obvious 
decline,  but  it  still  came  as 
a shock.  Had  it  been 
nailed,  parents,  old  Carme- 
11s  and  the  Jewish  commu- 
nity's still-mighty  band  of  | 
great,  good  and  wealthy 
could  well  have  rallied 
round  to  save  it.  They  still 
might  But  Carmel  does  not 
seem  to  be  bothered  about 
encouraging  them.  This 
lends  credence  to  reports 

that  the  site  — in  prime 

commuting  country  near 

Wallingford — is  being  sold 
for  development 

I was  pretty  miserable 
there  myself.  But  then  my 
parents  said  I would  have 
been  miserable  anywhere: 
all  public  schools  were 
flint-hearted  places  in  the 
1960s,  and  at  Carmel  there 
was  no  fagging,  not  much 
beating,  bullying  or  bug- 
gery, and  some  good 
teachers. 

So  while  I am  not  unduly 
nostalgic,  the  closure  still 
seems  like  an  insult  to  my 
own  past  And  the  manner 
of  it,  without  a single  ad- 
vance cry  for  help,  is  an 
utter  disgrace. 


EADQWELL  is  a com- 
munity which  tests 
the  clich&s  of  party 
political  discourses  about 
community,  crime  and  pun- 
ishment It  has  been  a tough 
place  to  live  in.  Hard  men 
thrived  when  legal  living 
wages  vanished.  Career  crimi- 
nals nested  and  networked, 
exemplifying  the  ethos  erf  the 
80s:  there's  no  such  thing  as 
society,  only  families  and  in- 
dividuals. Unencumbered  by 
the  attention  cf  the  police, 
they  disciplined  the  neigh- 
bourhood by  chaos  and 
coercion. 

Meadowell  isn't  unusual:  it 
exemplifies  working-class 
suburbia,  pauperised  not  by 
the  morals  of  the  mothers  but 
by  the  protracted  withdrawal 
of  public  and  private  capital. 
These  communities  are 
blamed  rather  than  repre- 
sented, accused  of  complicity 
with  crime,  when  their  ac- 
commodations reveal  they 
aren't  apathetic  but  afraid. 

In  the  olden  days,  the  police 
renounced  their  first  oath  — 
to  keep  the  peace  — and  left 
that  to  the  citizens  them- 
selves. Poor  places  like 
Meadowell  provoked  home 
secretaries  and  their  shad- 
ows, and  think  tanks  as  di- 
verse as  the  Institute  of  Eco- 
nomic Affairs  and  Demos,  to 
reinstate  discredited  crimi- 
nologies and  moral  re-arma- 
ment What  they  needed,  we 
were  told,  was  properly  fa- 
thered families  and  errant 
sons  to  be  shamed  out  of 
crime  by  the  rigours  of  jail  or, 
as  Demos  scandalously  sug- 
gested, by  the  stocks. 

But  they  couldn't  be  calmed 
by  shame  and  their  problem 
wasn't  a drought  erf  fathers  or 
active  citizens.  Meadowell 
was  busy  with  community  ac- 
tivists improvising  local  sur- 
vival strategies.  What  they 
couldn’t  get  was  Co-operation- 

After  foe  1991  riots,  which 
weren’t  foe  expression  of  the 
collective  will  by  the  angry 
young  men’s  attack  on  foe 
community,  the  police 
counted  the  cost  of  their  con- 
tempt both  for  foe  citizens 
and  for  the  late,  lamented  con- 
cept of  community  policing, 
and  resolved  to  offer  not  just  a 
force  but  a service.  “It 
shouldn't  be  airy  fairy,”  says 
Inspector  Dave  Masson,  based 
in  the  estate.  The  separation 
of  community  policing  from 
real  policing  produced,  in  ef- 
fect, no  policing.  Masson’s 
Meadowell  unit  unites  com- 
munity liaison  — being  nice 
to  the  natives  — with  crimi- 
nal investigations.  Public 
peace  is  their  priority,  and. 
where  appropriate,  "instead 
of  dealing  with  people  on  a 


criminal  basis  we  deal  with 
them  on  a civil  basis,"  says 
Inspector  Masson.  The 
results:  dramatic.  Bad  lads  got 
locked  up  for  a bit  and  the 
community  got  a rest.  "But 
straight  criminal  justice  can 
be  a very  rigid  system,"  says 
Dave  Masson.  "It’s  not  flexi- 
ble, it  doesn't  necessarily 
work  very  well.  Criminals 
don't  mind  doing  time  — they 
don’t  go  away  for  a long  time, 
they  get  looked  after.  It 
doesn’t  dissuade  them.” 

And  anyway,  the  criminal- 
justice  system  is  only  part  of 
foe  theatre  of  crime  ns  a 
career.  The  stocks  might  be 
one  man's  shame  and  another 
man’s  show.  "Criminals  often 
don't  mind  jail,  but  they  don’t 
like  being  evicted,  says  In- 
spector Masson,  as  they’re  los- 
ing sanctuary  and  territory. 

Trawling  the  Times  last 
week  a senior  officer  scoured 
the  party  manifestos  on  crime 
and  sighed:  "No  use  to  us. 
Reality  just  Isn’t  there."  Com- 
munity activists  don’t  feel 
that  foe  rhetoric  or  ‘Tights 
and  responsibilities"  touches 
their  reality  either.  They're 
already  exhausted  by 
responsibility. 

Linda  McCabe  has  been  an 
active  citizen  for  a decade, 
first  in  foe  Credit  Union  and 
residents'  association,  and  a 
food  co-op  set  up  after  the 
riots.  Now  she  volunteers  six 
days  a week  at  the  “Food- 
store”  below  the  Community 
Resource  Centre.  No  pay-  No 
rest.  "Its  very  stressftU.  But  I 
cannot  pack  it  in.  Everybody's 
stressed."  she  says.  Stress  is 
more  than  no  money.  It’s 
being  targeted  as  a grass,  it’s 
a burst  boiler,  a letter  from 
the  rent  office,  a son  to  trou- 
ble, the  poll  tax,  a meeting  full 
of  men  to  suits  when  you've 
never  owned  one. 

AROLE  Bell  worked  — 
as  a volunteer  — with 
the  Green  Machine,  a 
gardens  co-op.  which  sur- 
vived on  flaky  fluids  in  a {dace 
where  lawnmowers  were  rare 
treasures.  “I  still  get  intimi- 
dated,” she  says.  Going  to  a 
meeting  can  feel  like  an  exam 
or  an  audition.  And  activism 
Is  "foe  leap  from  being  unem- 
ployed to  being  a bureaucrat," 
says  Meadowell  community 
worker  Laurence  Clarke, 
whose  office  swells  with  files, 
minutes  and  business  plans. 
The  workload  is  multiplied  by 
City  Challenge,  which  Im- 
poses a corporate  culture  on 
little,  local  Initiatives.  They 
are  run. by  volunteers  rather 
than  public  servants. 

Community  action  is  — for 
foe  poor — what  produces  ser- 
vices. in  foe  absence  of  a ser- 
vice sector.  "All  the  emphasis 
is  on  volunteering  to  poor 
communities,’’  says  Carole 
BelL  “It’s  not  fair  when  what 
people  really  want  is  a Job, 
when  people  haven’t  got 
money." 

The  prosperous  are  clients 
and  consumers.  The  poor,  it 
seems,  must  provide  services 
before  then  can  consume 
them,  become  community  ac- 
tivists before  they  qualify  for 
citizenship. 
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Mustafa  Ameen 


Power  to  the  press 


ONE  of  the  most  in- 
fluential journal- 
ists in  Egypt  and 
in  the  Arab 
world,  Mustafa 
Ameen.  lias  died  aged  83. 
Together  with  his  twin 
brother  and  colleague,  Ali,  be 
was  a liberal  who  spoke  out 
against  totalitarianism;  this 
meant  that  he  spent  nine 
years  In  prison  — he  was 
actually  given  a life  sentence 
by  President  Gamal  Abdel 
Nasser  in  the  1960s. 

Until  Nasser  nationalised 
Egypt's  media  in  i960,  the 
brothers  were  publishers  of 
the  country's  best-selling 
papers.  Five  years  later,  when 
Nasser  was  pursuing  a policy 
of  friendship  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  Ameen ’s  pro-western 
views  led  to  accusations  that 
he  was  an  American  spy.  He 
was  arrested  at  bis  villa  in 
Alexandria,  while  lunching 
with  a US  diplomat,  convicted 
at  a secret  trial  and  sentenced 
to  life  imprisonment,  but  par- 
doned in  1974  by  Anwar  Sa- 
dat, Nasser’s  successor. 

Mustafa  Ameen  grew  up 
with  his  great-uncle  Saad 
Zaghloul,  who  was  married  to 


the  daughter  of  a former 
Egyptian  prime  minister. 
Saad  Zaghloul  led  the  1919 
Egyptian  Revolution,  and 

founded  the  Al-Wafd  political 
party  which  that  year  had 
called  for  a British  with- 
drawal from  Egypt. 

The  house  in  which  the 
brothers  were  brought  up  was 
referred  to  fondly  as  Bait  al 
Umrnn  — the  nation's  house. 
The  two  main  strands  of 
Egyptian  society  were  well- 
represented  in  it  Saad  Zagh- 
lo ill's  roots  were  in  the  Egyp- 
tian countryside,  while  his 
father-in-law  was  ah.Egyptian 
aristocrat 

Mustafa  Ameen  graduated 
from  the  American  Universi- 
ty in  Cairo  in  1934  and  in  1938 
took  a master's  degree  from 
Georgetown  University  in 
Washington  DC.  His  first 
journalism  had  appeared  in 
the  late  1920s.  and  in  the  mid- 
1930s  he  became  deputy  edi- 
tor-in-chief of  foe  magazine 


Aakher  Sa’a  (I^st  Hour)  and 
later  its  editor-in-chief.  He 
was  briefly  jailed  in  1939  for 
an  article  criticising  King 
Farouk. 

In  1941.  he  became  editor- 


in-chief  of  Al  Uthnain  (Mon- 
day) magazine.  He  then  began 
his  most  significant  project,, 
the  establishment  in  1944  of 
Akhbar  Al.  Toum  (Dally 
News)  followed  by  Akhir- 

Lahza  (Latest  Moment)  and 

Al  Jeel  (The  Generation)  in 
1931.  in  1952,  he  established 
another  newspaper.  Al  Akh- 
bar (the  News).  The  empire 
was  both  a financial  and  jour- 
nalistic success.  Its  papers 
relied  on  simple  and  exciting 
news  coverage.  It  developed 
many  talents,  women  journal- 
ists were  encouraged  and  a 
network  of  correspondents 
covered  events  in  Egypt  and 
abroad.  Mustafa  Ameen  also 
came  up  with  Ideas  like  a 
mothers’  day  — which  be- 
came “family  day”  after  his 
imprisonment  He  also  devel- 
oped the  Lailat  Al  Qadr  Fund 
to  help  destitute  families. 

Many  illustrious.  Egyptian 
writers  worked  for  the 
Ameens,  Including  Moham- 
med Hassnetn  Heikal  who, 
after  the  . 1952  revolution,  be- 
came Nasser’s  confidante, 
and  generated  a great  deal  of 
HI  feeling  towards  his  former 
mentors.  With  die  owning  to 


power  of  Nasser  in  the  wake 
of  the  1962  revolution,  politi- 
cal parties  were'. dissolved, 
Arab  nationalism  was  accen- 
tuated and  the  country  moved 
on  to  coBlginn  course  with 

Israel  and  the  west  Eight 
years  later  came  the  press 
nationalisation.  Initially, 
Mustafa  Ameen  was  ap- 
pointed of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  nationalised 
Dar  U1  ffnpi- 

Ameen  was  an  Independent 
and  believed  in  liberal  democ- 
racy all  his  lifa-  Despite  the 
pardon  from  President  Sadat, 
he  was  critical  of  Sadat’s  au- 
thoritarian style.  With  the 
death  of  his  brother  in  1976, 
Mustafa  took  over  All's  daily 
syndicated  column  Fikra 
(An  Idea)  in  Al- Akhbar  and 
sustained  its  pan- Arab  reso- 
nances. 

His  influence  went  far  be- 
yond Egypt  His  published 
books  Include  Laughing 
America,  Egyptian  Policy  Be- 
fbre  the  Revolution,  The  Egyp- 
tian Press  in  Chains,  Fatima 
and  Prison  Diary.  In  his 
books  and  newspaper  articles, 
he  upheld  one  of  the  most, 
significant  legacies  of  his 


family  tome,  the  call  for  reli- 
gious tolerance  and  national 
unity  between  Muslims  and 
Coptic  Christians.  Divisive 

religions  fanaticism  was 

anathema  to  him. 

In  his  last  interview,  he 

praised  Egypt’s  relative  press 
freedom,  but  urged  further 
democrat isat ion.  He  ex- 
pressed contradictory  views 
about  the  peace  process  with 
Israel:  he  praised  Egypt’s  for- 
eign policy,  but  argued  that 
“if  we  were  in  a position  to 
fight  we  would  mot  have 
adopted  such  peace  terms”. 
He  also  praised  Syria's  stand. 

He  admired  Britain’s  -de- 
mocracy, press  freedom  and 
stability  — and  made  a life- 
long habit  of  spending  the 
month  of  June  here.  He  wOl 
be  missed  by  journalists, 
throughout  the  Arabic-speak- 
ing world. 

Mustafa  Ameen  is  survived 
by  his  wife,  Isis  Tantawi,  and 
a daughter. 


Mustafa  Ameen.  journalist,  bom 
February  21, 1914;  died  April  13. 
1997 
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Ameen . . . radical  brother  from  Egypt’s  *the  nation’s  boose* 


YankRachell 


Blue  mandolin  man  from  Tennessee 
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Rachel! . . . cascades  of  notes  like  spray 
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THE  death  of  Tank 
RacheS,  at  the  age  of 
87,  strikes  one  more 
name  from  the  dwin- 
dling company  of  first-genera- 
tion blues  recording  artists. 
He  was  never  a star  in  the 
blues  heyday:  studio  log- 
books commemorate  him 
chiefly  as  a sideman,  in  the 
1920s  with  Sleepy  John  Estes, 
in  the  1930s  with  Sonny  Boy 
Williamson  or  Walter  Davis. 

Yet  most  of  those  accompa- 
niments were  on  an  unex- 
pected instrument,  the  man- 
dolin, and  he  can  be  caTlart  its 
style-setter  In  the  bines.  - 
He  first  acquired  a mando- 
lin, as  he  liked  to  recall,  at  the 
age  of  eight,  by  trading  for  it  a 
pig.  He  grew  up  where  be  was 
born.  In  Brownsville,  a town 
Ur : west  Tennessee-  -th$tt 
housed  several  blues  musi- 
cians in  the  1930s.  By  his 
teens  he  was  playing  with  the 
most  celebrated  of  them,  John 
Estes.  The  older  singer  and 
guitarist,  hearing  of  Rachell’s 
prowess,  came  to  run  him  out 
of  town,  but  decided  instead 
to  team  up  with  him  on  the 
local  circuit  of  house  parties, 
picnics  and  fish  fries. 

Attracted  by  the  money- 
making possibilities  of  the 
big-city  Saturday  night,  the 
pair  made  the  60mile  journey 
to  Memphis  and  Joined  the 


pianist  and  jug-blower.  Jab 
Jones,  to  form  the  Three  Js 
Jug  Band.  (WacheTi  was  *HTI 
using  his  given  name  or 
James.)  Janes  was  also  a 
member  of  the  jug 

Band,  whose  Victor  records 
had  been  selling  well  for  a 
couple ’of  years,  and  was  able 
to  secure  a recording  session 
for  the  trio  in  September  1929, 
when  foe  country  was  only 
weeks  away  from  foe  Wall 
Street  Crash.  ‘The  three  of  us 
made  8900  that  day.”  BacbeU 
remembered,  “and  we  wort 
down  to  Beale  Street  and 
bought  two  suits  of  clothes 
apiece:  We  had  to  spend  that 
money:  money  and  fools  don't 
stay  together.” ... 

Rachell,  then  19,  sang  a cou- 
ple of  hj|nes  on.  {hat  occasion 
but  was  mostly  to  be  heard 
accompanying  Estes's  bro- 
ken-voiced singing  with  brit- 
tle cascades  of  mandolin 
notes.  This  soand  would 
recur  oablues  records  during 
the  later  1980s,  when  he 
worked  on  sessions  with  foe 
harmonica  player,  John  Lee 
“Sonny  Boy”  Williamson,  the 
pianist,  Walter  Davis,  and 
other  singers.  For  many  who 
discovered  the  blues  in  the 
1960s,  his  uniqueness  is  epito- 
mised by  his  joyous  playing 
in  Haven't  Seen  No  Whiskey, 
an  obscure  1938  recording  by 


the  least-known  of  the  blues’ 
several  Joe  Williamses.  The 
notes  seem  to  leap  and  flash 
in  tiie  air  like  spray  caught  in 
tha  sunshine. 

During  the  1930s  and  1940s, 
Rachell  divided  his  time  be- 
tween music  in  St  Louis  or 
Chicago  — where,  playing 
guitar  as  well  as  tnnridniin  he 
made  sturdy  recordings  in  his 
own  name,  like  38  Pistol  Blues 
and  Tapptn'  That  Thing  — 
and  forming  back  hdmft  in 
Brownsville,  an  occupation 
he  finally  gave  up  in  the  1950s 
when  he  moved  to  Indianapo- 
lis. The  early  1960s  were  hard 
for  him;  his  wife,  Ma» 
diedj  medical  debts  - forced 
him  out  of  their  home  and  his 
own  health  lost  him  his  job. 


FORTUNATELY,  r 

was  a little  work  , on 
the  new  circuit  of 
blues  clubs  and  festi- 
vals, the  more  so  when  he  was 
reunited  with  John  Estes  for 
the  1964  Newport  Folk  Festi- 
val, The  two  men  worked 
together  intermittently  for 
the  rest  of  foe  decade  visiting 
Europe  in  1966  with: the 
American  Folk  Blues  Festi- 
val Estes,  by  then  in  his  late 
sixties,  may  have  been  a bit  of 
a rogue,  but  it  was  difficult  to 
reconcile  the  sedate  and  pipe- 
smoking  Rachell  with  the  bo- 


dacious lovgr  who  once  sang: 
"Babe,.  y6u  have  an.  old 
squeaky  - work- bed ch,.  and 
your  mattress  is  tore  every 
which  a way.’ 

Perhaps,  he  was' a little  sub- 
dued- by  concert-hall  sur- 
roundings. Reports  of  his  ap- 
pearances in  American  clubs 
Uke.Chi^EtgtfSj-RicHe  Pickle 
suggest;  he’  was  mape  demon- 
sfrativ&'fogrtv,  but.  according 
to  foe  American  blues  writer, 
Stephen  Calt  in  the  notes  to  a 
1973  album  for  Blue  Goose, 
Jo  spend  his 
blues- 

mas;  sfiiriey  playing 

checkers. 

Despite-  foe  demands  <of.  a 
day  job-and  afamfly,  Rachell 
seldom  stopped  playing-  for 
long.  Npvqr  in  thrall  to  his 
own  past,  he  c&reftiDy  learnt 
younger  man'&hits  to  keep  up 
to  date:  British  fans  may 
remember  him  . in.  foe1 1960s 
singing  foe  .recent  Hi  Heel 
Sneakers.  He' matte* at 'least 
raw  aimm  in  each  of  Tils'  last 
four  decades*  front-  Mctndotin 
Blues: to  foeaflees  fe>«  record- 

TooHbtFdr 

; He  also  encouraged  his  chil- 
dren- in  musical  ^careers:  two 
daughters  and  ..a  son  joined 


gospel -groups^' while  his 
■ Titer.  Sheena, 


grand-daughter,  

played - electric  bass  on  his 
1986  album.  Blues  Mandolin 

Man:**-  - • 


Tony  RubmA 


Yank  Rachell.  blues  singer  and 
mandolin  1st.  born  March  16. 
1910;  died  April  9. 1997 


Ladlslav  Holy 


Bohemian  ideas  of  cultural  identity 


THE  career  of  Professor 
Ladislav  Holy,  who  has 
died  aged  64.  took  him 
from  folklore  and  ethnogra- 
phy in  his  native  Czechoslo- 
vakia to  British-style  social 
anthropology  at  Queen's  Uni- 
versity, Belfast,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  St  Andrews,  where 
he  set  up  the  department. 

He  studied  at  Charles  Uni- 
versity, Prague,  and  by  1965 
he  was  head  of  the  African 
department  at  the  Czechoslo- 
vak Academy  of  Sciences  in 
Prague.  There  he  started  to 
Introduce  more  theoretically 
innovative  and  politically 
challenging  ideas  than  might 
have  been  expected  by  the 
communist  authorities. 

In  Prague,  he  had  already 
made  contact  with  the  group 
of  eminent  Cambridge  social 
anthropologists,  in  particular 
Meyer  Fortes,  whom  he  had 
met  in  Czechoslovakia.  And 


in  1967,  Ladlslav  took  up  a 
visiting  fellowship  in  Cam- 
bridge. This  prolonged  expo- 
sure to  the  then  current  ideas 
of  the  discipline  were  to  set 
the  tone  and  direction  for 
much  of  his  later  work. 

He  was  a meticulous  field- 
worker,  museum  collector 
and  first-rate  ethnographer, 
and  he  conducted  fieldwork 
among  the  Berti  of  the  Sudan 
and  then  among  the  Toka  of 
Zambia,  the  latter  during  foe 
time  that  he  worked  as  direc- 
tor of  foe  Livingstone  Mu- 
seum; he  took  up  this  post  in 
Zambia  in  1968,  just  prior  to 
the  Prague  Spring. 

To  avoid  returning  to  his 
native  country  after  the  ex- 
tinction of  liberal  govern- 
ment, and  to  a regime  he  so 
despised,  he  took  a job  as 
lecturer  at  Queen’s  Universi- 
ty, Belfast,  in  1973.  There,  he 
met  up  with  an  old  friend  and 


fellow  Czech  anthropologist, 
Milan  Stuchllk.  The  two  men 
formed  a formidable  intellec- 
tual partnership  and  laid  the 
foundations  for  a body  of  the- 
oretical work  which  empha- 
sised social  process  and  cul- 
tural interpretation,  rather 
than  the  prevailing  orthodox- 
ies of  1960s  social 
anthropology. 

He  published  widely  and  in 
depth  on  the  topics  of  kinship, 
religion,  politics  and  cultural 
identity.  His  writings  encom- 
passed the  issues  of  folk 
knowledge  and  Indigenous 
models,  the  problems  of  com- 
parison and  anthropological 
Interpretation.  These  topics, 
in  one  form  or  another, 
remain  at  the  centre  of  the 
discipline. 

He  moved  to  St  Andrews  in 
1979  to  set  up  the  social  an- 
thropology department, 
which  quickly  acquired  a rep- 


utation for  intellectual  excel- 
lence. It  was  also  seen  as  a 
tight  and  friendly  ship,  run 
without  pretence  or  artifice. 
A person  of  character  and 
charisma,  Ladlslav  was  a 
leader  who  did  not  require 
the  trappings  or  regalia  of 
office  to  gain  authority.  The 
department  was  cast  in  the 
image  of  its  founder.  He  was 
generous  in  his  support  of 
young  scholars,  encouraging 
intellectual  curiosity  and  dia- 
logue. Like  many  anthropolo- 
gists. his  research  interests 
said  as  much  about  him  as  a 
person  as  they  did  about  his 
intellect. 

In  1969,  he  returned  to 
Czechoslovakia  for  the  first 
time  in  more  than  ao  years. 
The  result  which  was  to  be 

his  last  .monograph,  was  on 
Czech  nwrtnyipliam  and  cul- 
tural identity,  and  called  The 
Utile  Czech  and  the  Oreat 


Czech  Nation.  The  title  cap- 
tures the  relationship  be- 
tween the  individual  identity 
and  nationhood;  yet  the  Idea 
of  foe  'Tittle  Czech  man" 
meant  something  much  more 
personal  to  Holy.  It  stood  for 
anyone  of  any  nationality 
who  was  petty-minded  and 
rule-governed,  especially  the 
unimaginative  boretfaaiztt  or 
aammisteator. 

He  never  revelled  in  the 
arts  of  day-today  administra- 
tion,- preferring  to  concen- 
trate on  the  scholarly  activi- 
ties which  were  his  passion. 
He  was  a Bohemian  in,  both 
-senses  of  the  word.  He  had  a 
healthy  disrespect  for  petty 
social  conventions,  particu- 
larly those  erf  a bureaucratic 
nature.  He  was  an  individual- 
ist who  would  adopt  all  man- 
ner of  amusing  — and,  for  his 
colleagues,  sometimes  infuri- 
ating — subversive  strategies 


when  faced  with  what  ap- 
peared to  be  the  constraints  of 
a system  or  its  agents. 
Beneath  his  sometimes 

gruff  and  faitimidathig  pnhlir 
manner  (at  least  to  those  who 


did  not  know  him),  there  was 
a person  erf  private  sensitiv- 
ity, of  passion,  and  refined 
sans&>flitle&  He  had  many  di- 
mensions to  his  character  and 
possessed  many  talents.',  an 
eye  for  ccdour  and  form,  an 
appreciation  of  art  of  land- 
scape and  gardens.  With  rural 
British  life  and  Its  country 
pursuits,  he  was  at  ease.  As  a 
young  man  in  Prague  he  had 
been  a fluent  clarinettist;  In 
the  months  before  his  death, 
he  started  to  produce  water 
colour . paintings  of  sophisti- 
cation and  delicacy. 

After  the  death  in  1990  of 
his  first  wife  Alice,  his  child- 
hood sweetheart  and  a fallow 
anthropologist,  his  grief  ap- 


Holy ...  African  fieldwork 


peared  inconsolable.  Later  he 

met  Kate,  his  second  wife, 
with  whom  he  found  again 
hope  and  . a new  life.  He  is 
survived  by  her  and  two  step- 
children. Ruth  and  Tom. 


RoyDHaqr 


Ladlslav  Holy,  anthropologist, 
.bom  April  4, 1933;  died  April  13. 
1997. 


Birthdays 


Leo  Abac.  biographer  and 
former  MP.  80;  Sir  Michael 
Atiyah,  OM,  mathematician 
and  master  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  68;  Sir  Christo- 
pher BalL  educationalist  and 
former  warden  of  Kette  Col- 
lege, Oxfbrd.  62;  Lewis  Biggs, 
curator  cf . the  Tate  Gallery, 
Liverpool,  45;  Susan  Binns, 
Chief  of  Cabinet.  European 
Commission,  49;  Alan  Bond, 
tycoon  and.  yachtsman,  5% 
Glen  Campbell,  country 
singer  59;  Yvette  Chauvire, 
ballerina  assoluta,  80;  Sir 
John  Chllcot,  permanent 
secretary,  Northern  Ireland 
Office,  58;  George  Cole,  ac- 
tor, 72;  Carol  Drinkwater, 
novelist,  49;  Peter  Bramp- 
ton, rock  star,  47;  Peter 
Goldstein,  joint  founder  of 
Superdrug,  57;  Barry  Guy. 
bassist  and  composer,  50; 
Lloyd  Honeyghaxi,  boxer,  37; 
Robin  Hutton,  director  gen- 
eral of  the  British  Merchant 
Banking  and  Securities 
Houses  Association,  64;  Ron- 
ald Hynd.  choreographer,  66; 
Robert  Key,  Conservative 
MP,  52;  Archy  Kirkwood, 
Liberal  Democrat  MP,  51; 
Mco  Ladanig,  restaurateur, 
63;  Dr  Geoffrey  Marshall, 
provost.  Queen's  College, 
Oxford*  68;  Lord  (Yehudi) 
Menuhin  OM.  violinist,  81; 
Jack  Nicholson,  actor,  60; 
Margaret  Pereira,  forensic 
scientist,  69;  Jancis  Robin- 
son, wine  writer  and  broad- 
caster, 47;  Prof  Sir  Eric 
Scowen,  physician,  87;  Meryl 
Streep,  actress.  48;  Jane  Tit- 
ley,  matron-in-chief;  Queen 
Alexandra's  Royal  Naval 
Nursing  Service,  57;  Sir  Rob- 
ert Wade-Gery,  diplomat 
and  former  High  Commis- 
sioner to  India,  68. 
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Death  Notices 
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couum.  Rnttt,  an  April  i3Bi  1997,  paaea- 
"7  Wd  70.  Committal  at  Oukfnflato  C«- 
mfltm  on  Thuractay  Mih  April  al  12 
noon.  DonaDons  In  nou  of  Bowers  to  St 
Ant's  Kosplea.  AH  enquiries  and  donations 
eto  Co-operative  RmeraJ  Dlrataors.  60 
Stamford  Square.  Asftton-under-Lyne. 
Lancs  OL7  ONL.  TaL  0161  330  2010. 
FOfWrat  Leonard,  peacefully,  at  home, 
eltora tonflMMM.  on  18  April.  Much  towd 
husband.  Uttar,  orandtedter.  Funeral  el 
SeTyn  CQUoor  cbHpai  at  3pm  on  Sunday 
27  April.  Memorial  service  later. 
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philosopher,  late  of  A 
castte  Unworthy,  alter  a snort  amass.  }P\ 

SS3SH*  <?2m  rm 

■wards  at  1A  CoOtoowood  Terrace.  1 ■ » | V.  I 11 

shone  to  09dm  rather  Otan  flam*.  ” 


Newcastle  _. 

Suddenly  on 
73.  Cram!  ' 

Newcastle  

afterwards  U1A  CoOlngwood  Terrace. 
Donettons  to  Oden  rather  Stan  flowers. 
.Memorial -oatutBa  to  be  omtoinced. 
PAYfeL.  Mteheei  FOchwd.  died  17Bl  April 
aged  2B.  Much  beloved  son,  grandson, 
btoBitr.  triend. 

HKDBI  WITCH  WOH.  do  Me  Aotv 
stronra,  cherished  and  greeny  loved  moiit- 
er  erSurangeand  grananolherot  Alexin- 
oer  and  Joel,  on  17  April  1897,  peacefully 
and  without  asm  altar  a tong  Ulnae*. 
Funeral  at  12  noon  on  Thuraday  24  April  at 


m 
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• ; I, 
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Putoafc  Va to  Crematorium.  Family  flowers 
only.  H wished,  donations  to  Si  RaphaaTa 


»u 


0171  713  4SS7  or  lax  0171  713  4129  between 
Bam  and  3pm  Mon-Fri. 


Jackdaw 


Scary  stuff 


EVEN  if  you  don’t  need  a bird 
scarer  for  your  acres,  you 
might  find  that  a scarecrow  is 
of  use  in  another  way. 

My  mother,  driving  my 
children  somewhere 
recently,  became  irritated  by 
their  bickering.  On  passing 
an  overstuffed  scarecrow, 
she  stopped  the  car  and  asked 
them  if  they  knew  where 
scarecrows  came  from.  They 
Shook  their  heads  and  their 
wicked  grandmother,  with  a 
straight  face,  told  them  that 
scarecrows  were  children 
who  had  quarrelled  so  much 
they  had  been  put  out  of  their 
parents' cars. 

“Apparently,  if  naughty 


children  start  walking  across 
the  fields  they  turn  into  scare- 
crows," she  finished 
triumphantly. 

Two  pairs  of  saucer  eyes 

looked  from  her  to  the  scare- 
crow in  the  field.  It  just 
wasn’t  worth  the  risk.  They 
stopped  quarrelling. 

Making  car  Journeys  with 
squabbling  kids  more  bearable 
in  Country  Life. 


Brief  business 


RETAILING  men’s  under- 
wear  used  to  be  a fraught 
business:  a drawer  by  the 
cash  till  with  a selection  of 
blue  or  white  Y-fronts,  a “will 
sir  be  requiring  anything 
else?"  before  the  most 
dreaded  of  add-on  sales  was 
completed. 

But  no  longer.  Underpants 
are  coming  out  of  the  drawer 
and  into  the  daylight 
Following  the  likes  of  Horn 
and  Brass  Monkeys  which 
have  kicked  off  a new  trend,  a 
new  wave  of  specialist  under- 
wear brands,  led  by  Bjorn 
Borg,  are  marketing  men’s 
pants  in  an  upfront  un- 
ashamed manner. 

As  the  number  of  designer 


brands  to  introduce  under 
wear  ranges  in  recent  seasons 
proves,  branded  underpants 
are  big  business.  This  is  set  to 

grow  even  further,  as 

branded  underpants  become 
“destination  purchases”,  ba- 
rometers  of  fashion — 
certainly  if  Bjorn  Borg  has  its 
way. 

Anders  Amborger,  manag- 
ing director  of  Bjorn  Borg 
Worldwide  brand  manage- 
ment corporation,  believes 
if  s time  for  the  menswear  in- 
dustry to  stop  being  embar- 
rassed about  underwear. 

“We  are  trying  to  preach 
that  underwear  is  not  some- 
thing to  be  embarrassed 
about” 

Menswear  trade  magazine  on 
the  undercover  business  that  is 
men's  underwear. 


Top  tips 

THE  expensive  bundles  of  as- 
paragus now  in  foe  shops  are 
foreign.  In  foe  next  two 
months,  as  prices  rise  a notch 
or  two,  they  will  he  local  . 
British  backs  will  have  bent 
to  snip  each  spear.  The  local 
asparagus  will  not  have  jet 
lag.  Rather  it  will  be  fresh  • 


and  show  it  The  tips  will  be 
tightly  closed.  The  base  of  foe 
stalks  wni  be  white  and 
moist  and  not  too  woody.  If  it 
is  all  white,  the  asparagus  is 
probably  French,  and  best 
suited  to  placement  at  an  in- 
teresting angle  on  a black 
plate.  Real  asparagus  is 
either  purple-y  or  green, 
tastes  a lot  be  it  the  skinniest 
of  sprues,  or  thick  older 
spears.  Either  way  its  impact 
is  unmistakable:  a fruity 
sourness  and  vitamin  odour. 
The  taste  is  so  singular  that 
wine  bufib  frequently  stage 
elaborate  tastings  attempting 
to  match  the  flavour  of  aspar- 
agus to  a suitable  plonk. 
Flowery  Alsatian  seems  to  be 
the  best  match  for  the  low 

down  earthy  funk  nf  ■ „ 

asparagus. 

The  better  foe  spear,  the 
less  the  cook  needs  to  do  to  it 
Kitchen  shops  sell  special 
pots,  tall  cylindrical  num- 
bers, in  which  bundles  may 
be  cooked  upright  The  logic  • 
is  that  the  thicker  base  of  the 
stalk  is  closer  to  the  heat, 
while  foe  tender  tips  escape 
overcooking.  Nice  idea,  but 
no  banana  Anyone  who 
owns  one  of  these  talipots 


will  probably  have  learnt  the 
expensive  way  that  the  steam 
at  the  top  is  foe  hottest  audit 
melts  foe  tips  a treat. 
Aspiring  to  asparagus? Some 
tips  in  the  New  Statesman. 


Marry  in  haste 


[ADAM  and  Charlene]  walk 
up  to  foe  machine,  which 
looks  Eke  a cash  dispenser, 
and  an  msrr»»»n  rynurepllnr 

(an  actress  hired  by  the  State 
of  Arizona)  appears,  whether 
they  want  a divorce  or  an 
injunction. 

“Are  you  sure  you  just 
want  to  get  divorced?"  the 
woman  asks. 

Without  hesitation,  foe 
pair  {mess  the  yes  button. 
Arizona  is  foe  only  state  in 

America  that  permits  elec- 
tronic divorce.  The  system, 
called  QuickCourt,  allows  a 


file  for  alegal  separation  in 
just  20  minutes. 
DTYdioorcetnMarie. 
Claire  magazine. 


Monkeys  see 


ROBERT  Wilen&ky,  com- 
puter science  guru  atBerke- ' 


ley  University,  California,  - 
hasaverydrysenseofhu- 

mour  for  an  American.  This 
erudite  aphorism — along 
with  Wfiensky’s  views  on 
life,  foe  universe  and  every- 
thing—was  found  on  the 
great  man’s  homepage  at 
http://http.cs.berkeley.edu/ 
wflensky/. 

■ “We*ve  all  beardthat  a mil- 
lion monkeys  banging  ana 
million  typewriters  will  ■ 
eventually  reproduce  the 


ASTROLOGY 

QUARTERLY 


Stellar  answers . . . A Q 


works  of  Shakespeare  Now, 
ttmnks  to  foe  Internet,  we 
know  this  is  not  true."- 


Computer  Weekly  disputes 

the  myth  that  you  haoe  to  be 
intelligent  to  understand  the 
Internet  Thanks  to  John 
nUngworifu... 


Due  south 


Southern  Hemisphere  have 
shown  the  stars  Of  the  South- 
ern Cross  onfoeir  national . 
flags.  fofactfoi^Sottfo  Amer- 
ican continent  was  .once . 
termed  Terra  Sancte  Crucis  - 
on  the  early  maps  of  Euro- 
pean navigators. 

When  15fo  and  16th  cen- 
tury voyagers  sailed  from 
Europe  to  discover  new  ' 
worlds,  they  saw  a confirma- 
tion of  their  Christian  faith  .. 

hung  above  ^ . 

southern  sky. 

Much  poetry,  romance  and 
religious  inference  was 
heaped  on  foe  Southern 
Cross  by  those  in  the  north 
from  whose  horizon  it  was 
excluded  and  it  retailed  an 
exotic  and  mystical  image  to 
Victorian  arm-chair  travel- 


lers and  occult  dabblers  who 
had  never  really  seen  It. 

. The  Meditation  Symbol  for 
ACRUX  can  certainly  be  In- 
terpreted in  a religious  way 
by  those  of  foe  Christian 
faith.  A white  dove  descend- 
ing with  a message  from 
above  is  an  image  of  the  holy 
Spirit. . . “foe  answer  of  spiri- 
tual agencies  to ; . . victorious 
individual  efforts”.  This  is 
foe  reward  or  certification  of 
victory  in  the  soul . . 

Starlight  Elixirs  equates 
ACRUX  with  Christ’s  Light, 
containing  foe  energy  to 
reverse  chronic  illness  in 
some  people  aid  bring  to  hu- 
mankind in  general  an  under- 

Christthe  star  forgives  and 
pardons,  and  then  rewards. 
Astrology  Quarter, ly  marvels 
on  the  heaoms  and  their  inter- 
pretation. 
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Jackdaw  wants  your  jewels.  & 
maUJackdaia@guardian ■ - 
.co.uk.; fax  0171-713 436S:  write 
Jackdaw,  The  Guardian,  US 
Farr  ingdon  Road,  London 
ECIR3ER. 
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CWS  detects  first 
signs  of  a crack 


Roger  Com 


ANDREW  Regan,  ar- 
chitect of  the 
£1  billion  offer  for 
the  Co-operative 
Wholesale  Society, 
will  step  down  as  a director  of 
his  takeover  vehicle,  Galileo, 
as  soon  as  the  company  is  able 
to  go  public  with  its  plans,  pos- 
sibly this  week. 

The  Regan  camp  said  it  bad 
always  been  intended  that  he 
would  not  remain  on  Galileo’s 
board,  bnt  the  news  was  met 
- with  surprise  at  the  Co-op.  It 
was  being  seen  In  some  quar- 
ters as  the  first  sign  of  a crack 
between  Mr  Regan  and  his  fi- 
nancial backers,  led  by  Ham- 
bros  merchant  bank. 

A -spokesman -far  Mr  Regan 
said  last  night:  “IDs  role  has 
been  to  think  of  Ideas  and  act 
as  a catalyst  Once  the  bid  Is 
announced  he  will  step 
down." 

- The  news  came  as  the  Co-op 
. yesterday  threatened  to  call 
in  the  Serious  Fraud  Office 
unless  it  received  satisfactory 
answers  from  Mr  Regan 
about  secret  dealings  two 
years  ago. 

Hambros  insisted  yesterday 
thatit  was  folly  committed  to 
Mr  Regan  and  was  not  per- 
turbed by  revelations  about 
secret  deals  between  him  and 
two  CWS  executives  who 
#ere  stopended  last  week. 

Hw  bank's  chairman.  Lord 
Hambro,  yesterday  responded 
robustly  to.  questions  from 
the  CWS  concerning  a deal  in 
1995.  HO  told  Co-op  chief  exec- 
utive Graham  Melmoth  that 
the -bank -was  continuing  to 
act  for  Mr  Regan,  : Galileo  and 
Lanlca.  the  Guernsey-based 
investment  trust  which  owns 
the  majority  of  the  company. 

Lord  Hambro  refused  to 
respond  directly  to  Mr  Mel- 
moth's  questions,  saying 


The  quiz: 


The  questions  about  Trellis 
posedbyCWS 

• What  was  TrellWs 
involvement  In  the 

extension  of  the  supply 
agreement  by  Hobson 
to  CWS  in  January 
1995? 

• Were  any  third 
parties  involved  In  the 
negotiations,  and  on 

what  basis?  . 

• Why  was  ah 
intermediary  needed? 

• How  much  was  the 
payment  to  Trellis? 

• Whe  at  the  Co-op 
was  told  about  the 
payment? 

• Are  there  any 
circumstances  which 
would  cause  Mr  Regan 
to  believe  that  any  part 
of  the  payment  to 
Trellis  would  benefit 
any  other  person? 


Floating  on  wave 
of  enthusiasm 


Edited  by 
Alex  Brummer 
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Brassed  off. . . Alter  privatisation  Co-op  bands  could  be  footnotes  in  musical  history 

Not  just  a shop,  more  a way  of  life 


Dam  Atkinson 


Ts 


'AKB  a closer  look  at  26 
of  the  “Labour”  candi- 
dates running  for  par- 
liamentary office  and  you 
may  notice  they  hold  the 
political  equivalent  of  dual 
citizenship.  These  are 
Labonr/CoHoperattve  joint 
candidates,  standing  on  a 
distinctive  platform  and  in- 
heritors of  a tradition 
stretching  back  to  1918. 

Fifteen  Co-op  MPs  sat  in 
the  last  Parliament,  more 
than  600  Co-op  councillors 
serve  in  municipal  govern- 


ment and  six  of  Britain’s 
MEPs  are  Labour/Co-op. 
Adding  a final,  only-in-Brit- 
ain  touch,  the  House  of 
Lords  contains  four  “Co-op- 
erative peers”. 

The  two-party  lmir  pre- 
dates more  recent  “mould- 
breaking’’  partnerships  by 
decades;  pro-Blair,  pro-con- 
sumer and  pro-Europe,  the 
Co-op  Party  is  the  most  visi- 
ble segment  of  the  move- 
ment — a vast,  non-com- 
mercial superstructure 
attached  to  the  Co-op’s 
trading,  banking  and  insur- 
ance operations. 

The  movement  supports 


organisations  from  brass 
bands  to  a special  trade 
union  just  for  Co-op  manag- 
ers. To  its  admirers,  the 
movement  represents  an  in- 
tegrated way  of  life  in 
which  the  flame  of  human 
co-operation  is  kept  burn- 
ing. To  critics,  such  an  octo- 
pus with  tentacles  in  poli- 
tics, hanking  and  trade  is, 
at  best,  antiquated  and,  at 
worst,  almost  improper. 

Should  the  core  Co-op 
commercial  activities  pass 
Into  conventional  private 
ownership,  much  of  the 
movement  will  disappear. 

Co-op  arts  groups  across 


the  country  may  survive, 
as  may  the  Woodcraft  Folk, 
the  movement's  answer  to 
the  Scouts  and  Guides.  Brit- 
ain’s first  radical  feminist 
organisation,  the  Co-Opera- 
tive Women’s  Guild 
(founded  1883),  has  been  in 
decline  for  some  time. 

The  Co-op  Party  would  be 
the  most  conspicuous  casu- 
alty of  privatisation. 
National  secretary  Peter 
Clarke  said  yesterday  that 
the  party  was  busy  plug- 
ging its  message  of  “part- 
nership and  co-operation”, 
and  expected  any  takeover 
bid  to  fail. 


there  was  no  point  continuing 
the  correspondence. 

Mr  Mebnoth  yesterday  fol- 
lowed up  with  questions  to 
Mr  Regan  about  the  deal  in 
1995  between  the  Co-op  and 
Mr  Regan’s  previous  com- 
pany, Hobson,  which  ac- 
quired the  CWS’s  food  manu- 
facturing operation  in  1991. 

The  two  sides  agreed  to  ex- 
tend Hobson’s  supply  agree- 
ment beyond  the  initial  three- 
year  term,  for  which  the  CWS 
was  paid  a fee  of  £5185  mill  ion. 
But  a farther  £2  million  was 
paid'  to  a Cayman  Islands 
company.  Trellis  Interna- 
tional. Mr  Regan  has  denied 
any  wrongdoing,  and  claimed 


the  payment  was  for  the  bene- 
fit of  an  intermediary,  Ronald 
Zimet 

Mr  Melmoth  said  the  two 
suspended  executives,  Allan 
Green  and  David  Chambers, 
claimed  to  have  no  knowledge 


of  Trellis  or  Mr  Zimet  He  de- 
manded answers  from  Mr  Re- 
gan, saying:  "If  Messrs  Green 
and  Chambers  had  nothing  to 
hide,  why  should  they  lie?  If 
they  are  not  lying,  then  the 
Trellis  role  was  not  disclosed 
to  CWS.  If  the  Trellis  role  was 
folly  disclosed  at  the  time, 
presumably  you  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  telling  me  what 
that  role  was,  why  you  were 
prepared  to  pay  In  excess  of 


£2  million  for  it  and  who  at 
the  Coup  was  told  about  it?” 

The  letter  continued  with 
the  threat  of  bringing  in  the 
Serious  Fraud  Office. 

Mr  Regan  and  colleagues 
will  swear  affidavits  tomor- 
row detailing  documents  they 
acquired  from  the  two  CWS 
bosses,  as  required  by  a Co-op 
Injunction  awarded  on  Fri- 
day. But  they  then  expect  to 
be  able  to  go  ahead  with  a for- 
mal Slbfflion-plus  offer  for 
the  CWS,  detailing  how  the 
organisation  will  be  con- 
verted into  a limited  com- 
pany, enabling  members  to 
receive  cash  whan  parts  of 
the  empire  are  sold  off 


The  CWS  believes  it  will 
put  an  end  to  the  saga  at  its 
annual  meeting  on  May  17,  if 
delegates  hack  a resolution 
against  a takeover  bid  and  for 
the  assets  of  the  CWS  to  be 
used  for  the  benefit  of  all 
members,  past,  present  and 
foture. 

CWS  chairman  Lennox 
Fyfe  said  yesterday  that  a de- 
cision on  any  sale  rested  with 
the  three-member  board, 
elected  by  members,  rather 
than  with  the  annual  meet- 
ing, or  a special  meeting 
which  Mr  Regan  has  been  ex- 
pected to  seek.  He  said  the 
CWS  was  not  under  any  pres- 
sure to  sell  assets. 


excited  first-day  trad- 
ing in  Alliance  & Leices- 
ter shares  will  no  doubt 
leave  rueful  those  members 
who  offered  back  their  entitle- 
ments before  flotation.  They 
have  deprived  themselves  of  a 
substantial  premium  in  open- 
ing trading  which  is  reminis- 
cent of  privatisation's  golden 
days,  before  the  ill-feted  Brit- 
ish Energy  float 
It  was  always  likely,  how- 
ever, that  A&L  — despite  a 
less  than  impressive  financial 
track  record  — would  go  to  a 
substantial  premium.  There 
are  good  technical  reasons  for 
this.  An  increasing  amount  of 
investment  — some  13  per 
cent  of  the  UK  market  — is 
held  in  index-tracker  funds, 
which  represent  a source  of 
instant  demand  for  A&L 
shares. 

When  all  the  -building  soci- 
ety flotations  are  out  of  the 
way.  the  bank  sector  will  rep- 
resent some  19  per  cent  of  the 
FTSE  100  and  14  per  cent  of 
the  All  Share  index.  This  fee- 
tor  was  bound  to  underpin  de- 
mand even  if  market  condi- 
tions had  been  less  favourable 
than  they  became  in  the  past 
two  weeks,  with  the  revival 
on  Wall  Street 
A&L  has  had  some  prob- 
lems with  commercial  lend- 
ing and  lost  some  market 
share  while  awaiting  flota- 
tion, but  is  more  interesting 
than  the  plain-vanilla  build- 
ing society.  The  company's 
ownership  of  Giro,  with  its 
electronic  cash  handling  ex- 
perience, is  a big  plus  in  this 
era  of  electronic  banking. 
A&L  has  also,  one  hears, 
made  some  shrewd  decisions 
on  integrating  its  information 
systems. 

Some  of  the  flurry  mi  the 
Stock  Exchange  floor  was  at- 
tributed to  takeover  pros- 
pects. Certainly,  a quotation 
will  provide  better  discipline 
for  an  unproven  management 
In  a highly  competitive  envi- 
ronment However,  if  there 
were  a predator  in  the  wings 
surely  it  would  have  swooped 
before  the  conversion,  when 
the  premium  would  have 
been  lower.  In  the  immediate 
term,  it  is  more  likely  that 
A&L  will  use  its  quote  and 
capital  base  to  buy  rather 
than  be  bought 


$22 m row  downs  Budgie 


D«n  AXfcfason 


I-HE 
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Duchess  of  York's 
children’s  character. 
Budgie  the  Little  Heli- 
copter, Is  at  the  centre  of  a 
$22  million  New  York  legal 
battle.  Budgie’s  marketing 
agent  in  the  United  States  has 
hit  back  at  claims  by  the  Brit- 
ish copyright-owner  Sleepy 
Kids  of  a sales  dive  in  Amer- 
ica, and  is  suing  Sleepy  Kids 
for  allegedly  keeping  some  US 
profits  to  itself. 

Launey,-  Hachmann  & Har- 
ris Of  Jftiw.  York  also  rejected 
any  suggestion-  Budgie  was 
felling  to  win  over  the  enor- 
mous- US  children’s  market; 
to  a.  vote  of  confidence  in  the 


Duchess’s  creation,  the  agent 
said  the  cheeky  chopper 
remained  “a  property  with 
great  potential”. 

Budgie's  success  or  other- 
wise is  central  to  the  Duch- 
ess's hopes  of  putting  herself 
an  a firm  financial  footing. 
Last  year,  she  signed  a £3  mil- 
lion deal  with  an  investment 
firm  reportedly  based,  on  Bud- 
gie's fixture  performance  on 
the  American  market 

Until  now  the 
legal  dispute^  between 
and  Sleepy  Kids  has  been  kept 
under  wraps  by  the  rules  of 
an.  attempted  mediation  in  the 
US.  That  attempt  , has  now 
felled,  according  to  LHH,  and 
yesterday  it  responded  to  a 
Sleepy  Kids  statement  on 


April  9 in  which  it  said  the 
value  of  Budgie  was  being 
written  down  in  its  books  by 
25  per  cent 

It- said  also  that  a delay  in 
an  agreement  to  distribute 
Budgie  vjdeos  In  the  US  was 
partly  to  blame  for  a slide  in 
Sleepy  Kids’s  profits  to 
£292,000  during  the  14  months 
to  December  from  £890,000 
the  previous  year. 

LHH  said  yesterday  it  be- 
lieved Sleepy  Kids’s  public 
statements  wrongly  attribute 
responsibility  to  LHH  ‘Tor 
Budgie's  *not  performing  as 
expected  in  the  US*  **  and  that 
they  “state  falsely”  that 
Sleepy  Kids  has  terminated 
its  marketing  arrangement 

with  LHH. 


House  prices  shoot  up 


Sarah  Ryfo 


■■BEARS 
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fhqt  the  general 
election  would  scare  off 
potential  home-hunters 
have  proved  groundless,  ac- 
cording to  the  latest  snapshot 
of  the  housing  market,  show- 
ing 1988  boom-style  price 
rises. 

The  Royal  Institution  of 
Chartered  Surveyors  said  yes- 
terday that  more  than  one  in 
10  of  its  members  reported 
price  rises1  of  at  least  5 per 
cent  in  the  past  three  months. 

The  surveyors  said  it  was 
the  best  response  In  20  years 
after  the  soaring  values  of 
1988,  but  swiftly  rejected  spec- 
ulation that  the  market  was 


on  course  for  similar  over- 
heating. Much  of  the  growth 
was  in  a few  regions  — Lon- 
don, the  South-east  and  the 
West  Midlands  — and  nation- 
wide demand  was  not  yet  as 
strong  as  in  the  late  1980s. 

Transactions  — tha  mea- 
sure of  demand  — are  cur- 
rently being  made  at  a rate  of 
1.3  million  per  year  compared 
with  2 2.  million  in  1988. 

But  the  institution  wel- 
comed the  confirmation  of 
renewed  buoyancy  in  the  fece 
of  concern  that  a new  Chan- 
cellor may  increase  the  offi- 
cial cost  of  borrowing  and  so 
boost  mortgage  interest  rates. 

There  has  also  been  specu- 
lation that  whichever  party 
wins  the  election  will  take  the 


erosion  of  tax  relief  on  repay- 
ments a step  further  and  abol- 
ish it  entirely. 

An  RICS  spokesman  said: 
“The  housing  market  seems 
to  he  immune  to  the  election. 
Even  the  widely  predicted  in- 
terest rate  rise  in  early  May 
and  possible  phasing  out  of 
Miras  is  unlikely  to  have  any 
appreciable  effect  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  economy  will 
be  boosted  over  coming  weeks 
by  £20  billion  In  tax  cuts  and 
windfall  payments  as  build- 
ing societies  become  banks. 

“This  combined  with 
marked  rise  in  the  number  erf 
valuations  being  carried  out 
means  that  we  can  look  for- 
ward to  more  property  com- 
ing onto  the  market” 


Brown  dollar 

most  headline-mak- 
ing tale  from  the  coming 
weekend’s  spring  meet- 
ings of  finance  ministers  in 
Washington  is  likely  to  focus 
on  the  dollar.  Despite  efforts 
in  Berlin  in  February  to 
chisel  down  the  US  currency 
against  the  Japanese  yen,  the 
greenback  is  now  more  than 
50  per  cent  above  its  1995  low 
against  the  yen  and  30  per 
cent  above  the  German  mark. 

American  policymakers 
like  to  point  out  that  this 
gives  a distorted  picture  of 


what  has  really  happened. 
Against  a basket  of  curren- 

cies from  the  US's  biggest 
trading  partners,  the  upward 
movement  has  been  a rela- 
tively modest  5 per  cent. 

Even  though  there  is  so 
much  focus  on  the  US-Japan 
trade  relationship,  usually 

concentrated  on  car  imports, 

it  is  often  forgotten  that  the 

US’s  neighbour  In  the  North 
American  Free  Trade  Area 
(Naftai,  Canada  (also  a G7 
member),  is  a bigger  trading 
partner  than  Japan.  Simi- 
larly. France  — which  is  al- 
ways a big  complainant  when 
the  dollar  appears  to  be  mis- 
aligned — is  a less  important 
trading  partner  to  the  US 
than  tiger  economies  such  as 
Korea  and  Singapore. 

There  have  been  recent 
signs  that  the  US  Treasury 
Secretary  Robert  Rubin  has 
become  discomfited  by  the 
yen's  weakness  and  fears  that 
the  markets  may  have  over- 
done the  dollar  revaluation. 
He  is  also  almost  certainly 
starting  to  feel  some  political 
heat  from  the  manufacturing 
sector,  although  this  is  less 
important  to  a second-term 
Clinton  administration  which 
does  not  have  to  worry  about 
its  re-election  prospects. 

At  Saturday’s  G7  meeting 
(minus  Kenneth  Clarke)  there 
win  almost  certainly  be  a 
search  for  words  suggesting 
the  misalignments  seen  in 
1995  have  been  corrected  ex- 
cessively and  the  strength  of 
the  dollar  is  now  overdone. 

But  experience  of  monetary 
co-operation  suggests  that 
such  jawboning  (as  the  Ameri- 
cans call  it)  only  works  when 
backed  by  an  intervention 
fund  (as  was  the  case  at  the 
Plaza  in  1985  and  again,  less 
foimally,  a couple  of  years 
ago). 

Forced  changes  in  a curren- 
cy’s value  take  time  to  seep 
into  market  reality:  when 
they  do,  however,  the  reac- 
tion can  be  dramatic.  Given 
that  sterling  has  been  one  of 
the  few  currencies  able  to 
keep  pace  with  the  dollar,  it 
would  appear  to  have  more 
downside  risk  than  most. 
This  weekend's  G7  meeting 
could  be  Gordon  Brown's  first 
bit  of  luck. 


CWS  hardball 

^ERHAPS  one  was  wrong 
^ about  executives  of  the 
Co-op  Wholesale  Society 
not  being  up  to  the  competi- 
tive bustle  of  the  business 
world.  The  movement  may 
find  it  difficult  to  turn  in  ethi- 
cal profits,  except  In  banking 
and  insurance,  but  its  chief 
executive,  Graham  Melmoth. 
is  demonstrating  that  when  It 
comes  to  hostile  offers  he  is  as 
street  wise  as  anyone. 

The  techniques  being  used 
by  the  CWS  (no  doubt  at  a 
considerable  cost  to  the  soci- 
ety) are  as  aggressive  as  any 
seen  in  a long  time.  There  is 
the  involvement  of  security 
experts  like  Control  Risks; 
heavy  manoeuvring  by  in- 
vestment banker  SBC  War- 
burg and,  on  the  public  rela- 
tions front,  a barrage  of  sharp 
letters  from  Mr  Melmoth,  for 
everyone  to  see.  The  current 
focus  is  on  the  alleged  £2  mil- 
lion payment  to  middlemen.  If 
the  CWS  fails  to  receive  the 
answers  it  wants,  it  plans  to 
call  in  the  Serious  Fraud 
Office:  that’s  hardball. 


It  makes  you  sick, 
this  restructuring 


Sarah  Ryto 


Titanic’s  late  sailing  causes  a Hollywood  traffic  jam 


%jHwrearrangetheSr$100m  deck 
chairs  to  avoid  midsummer  collision. 
MARK  TRAN  reports  from  New  York 


Hollywood  is  steam- 
ing towards  its  very 
own  iceberg  as  delays 
to  the  opening  of  Titanic,  the 
Most  expensive  film  yet  mole, 
is  threatening  the  profitabil- 
ity of  several  other  tlQOtnll- 
movies. 

The  delay  ha<  arisen  be- 
cause  of  problems  with  com- 
plicated computer-generated, 
effects,'  a big  element  In  the 
of  director  James  Cam- 
Won.'-  - 

Titanic,  which  is  being 
Jointly  financed  by  Fox  and 


Paramount,  was  supposed. to 
be  released  on  July  2 for  the 
July  A weekend,  one  of  the 
busiest  film-going  periods  of 
the  year,  but  is  now  likely  to 
be  at  least  two  weeks  late. 

This  will  force  other 
studios  to  delay  the  release  of 
their  blg-budget  offerings  to 
avoid  colliding  with  Titanic. 
However,  the  cfcaneesof  mak- 
ing a box-office  killing  will 
recede  as  schools  and  univer- 
sities reopen.  • , 

The  summer  is  already 
crowded  with  costly  films,  no 


fewer  than  is  films  with  bud- 
gets of  more  than  $100  mB- 
lion. 

Never  before  have  so  many 
expensive  films  been  released 
In  one  summer  and  studio  ex- 
ecutives are  beginning  to  look 

like  the  Titanic  passengers 
shuffling  the  deck  chairs- 

Peter  'Chp-min,  president  of 
News  Corporation,  Fox’s 
parent  company,  said: 
"There's  never  been  a market 
pferg  in  the  history  of  the 
movie  business  to  support  all 
these  big  movies.  Every 
studio  Is  terrified." 

Warner  Brothers  is  consid- 
ering postponement  of  The 
Conspiracy  Theory,  starring 
Mel  Gibson  and  Julia 
Roberts,  and  the  same  goes 
for  Disney  and  Sony  with 


their  Air  Force  One,  in  which 
Harrison  Ford  stars  as  a pres- 
ident taken  hostage  on  his 

official  aircraft. 

Sony  may  have  the  July  4 
weekend  to  itself;  however, 
with  Men  in  Black,  a science- 
fiction  comedy  with  Tommy 
Lee  Janes  and  Will  Smith, 
who  played  a black  .pOot  in 
Fox’s  massive  hit  Indepen- 
dence Day.  However,  other 
studios1  are  trying  to  move 
into  that  slot 

Titanic  was  initially  bud- 
geted at  $110  million,  but 
costs  soared  to  $180  million, 
possibly  $200  million,  displac- 
ing Waterworld.  the  $175  mil- 
lion Kevin  Costner  flop,  as 
Hollywood’s  most  lavish 
plunge  yet 

Every  detail,  from  lighting 


fixtures  to  the  beads  on  silk 
gowns,  has  been  reproduced 
with  a fanatical  eye  for  his- 
torical accuracy. 

A model  of  the  ship,  five 
storeys  high  _ and  suspended 
in  an  18  million  gallon  tank, 
was  so  large  it  was  visible 
nearly  a mile  from  the  beach 
during  filming  in  southern 
California. 

Even  if  Titanic  polls  in  the 
punters.  It  may  have  diffi- 
culty making  a profit  Unlike 
many  "event”  movies,  it  has 
little  merchandising  tie-in. 

It  is  essentially  a love  story 
between  a first-class  passen- 
ger, played  by  British  actress 
Kate  Winslet,  and  a crew 
member  (Leonard  DICaprio) 
as  the  ill-feted  luxury  liner 
steams  for  that  Iceberg. 


Sm  frame-up 


S/00  million  movies  date  back 
to  only  1991  wish  Terminators 

1 Waterworld: 

$175  million 

2 Terminator  2: 

$100  million 

3 True  Lies: 

$100  million 

4 Last  Action  Hero: 

$82  million 

5 Batman  Forever 
$80  million 

Cleopatra,  the  1963  film 
from  Fox  that  cost 
$40  million,  would 
cost  $150  million  now 


RISE  in  company 
shake-ups  drove  more 
iwhite-caflar  workers  to 
take  sick  leave  last  year,  con- 
tributing to  a m billion  absen- 
teeism bill  for  British  busi- 
ness, a survey  shows  today. 

The  Confederation  of  British 

Industry  said,  businesses  lost 

an  average  £533  due  to  timi>  off 

sick  for  each  member  of  staff 
in  1996. 

The  cost  was  boosted  by  a 
rise  in  white-collar  worker 
sick  leave,  which  Increased 
from  an  average  of  6.1  days  in 
1994  to  75  days  in  1996. 

John  CricQand,  the  CBTs  di- 
rector of  human  resources  pol- 
icy, Warned  tow  morale  and 

stress  caused  by  restructuring 
and  rationalising  for  the  rise. 

White-coDar  sick  leave  had 
been  declining  since  the 


. survey  began  in  1989  until 
the  latest  figures. 

Derek  Bum.  of  the  MCG 
Consulting  Group  which  part- 
sponsored  the  survey,  said  a 
rise  in  sick  leave  was  often 
caused  by  uncertainty  over  Job 
security  and  lack  of  invest- 
ment in  staff  development. 

Dr  David  Costain,  assistant 
medical  director  at  private 
medical  insurer  Bupa,  another 

survey  sponsor,  suggested  that 
employers  had  not  taken  the 
issue  seriously.  Blue-collar  ab- 
senteeism was  higher  thqq  'the 
non-manual  level,  but  was  un- 
changed on  the  1994  average  of 
9.7  days  off  sick  a year. 

There  was  a marked  differ- 
ence between  foe  public  and 
private  sectors,  the  CBI  says. 
In  1996.  public-sector  workers 
took  off  an  average  £9  days 
more  than  the  private  sector 
(10.2  days  a year  against 
79  days). 


TOURIST  RATES  — BANK  SELLS 


Australia  2.042 
Austria  19.06 
Belgium  55. Si 
fanaria  9 M9 
Cyprus  0.305 
Danmark  iQJS 
Finland  8.26 


Franca  3.116 
Germany  2. 70S 
Greece  430.00 
Hong  Kong  12.33 
India  58.35 
Ireland  1.018 
Israel  6.65 


Italy  2,706 
Mafia  0.608 
Netherlands  3.033 
New  Zealand  2.292 
Norway  11.192 
Portugal  273.50 
Saudi  Arabia  e.M 


Singapore  2.307 
South  Ainu  706 
Spain  227.15 
Sweden  12.225 
Switzerland  230? 
Turkey  203.570 
USA  1.601 


StippHad  by  NatWeat  Bank  (ettius&ng  Indian  ntp#«  and  Itrt&u  bAmm). 
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Pontefract  with  form 


CHHSHAWKHS 

TOPFOmt 

2.15 

AUe  Sheriff  (A) 

Squire  Coole 

150 

WO  You  Dance 

WBYou  Daoca 

3.20 

FfeistBrra 

Staadowa 

350 

RokBby  BoM  (nap) 

BByBoshwackr 

4.50 

CnkniBfiCa 

tflnynK 

Courtitiip 

Ml 1 

□HU  JIaIIKm 

520 

Stent  Mfrada 

SHcnt  kHracte 

Racing 

Chris  Hawkins  on  the  Classic  winning  jockey  who  faces  another  fitness  battle 


Lefl-ftsKfcd.  two  mile  mine  vrfh  a run-in  at  Mfe  over  turn  lutings.  Testing  M over  Bn  last 
svasfuxmos. 

Draw;  Lflto  favoured  n Iw  furlong  racaa. 

Going:  Good  to  Run.  * Denotes  t#*«5  • Top  term  rating. 

Lug  finance  trawtas:  2.50  W3 Ybu  Dance,  350  Haraut.  J Diriop.  Weat  Sussex,  238 


mSes:  320  The  ffSwFarrrw.W  Tomer.  5omasat  229  mflK3J50 
Outlook.  1 Biding.  195  trifles,  4.50  Serthj  FaScw.O  WWams,  BertoNra,  1 
Sown  day  vrimas:  None. 

BHand  first  fime  Nona. 

Figures  in  bra*iAi  alter  horoa'a  nrr*  denote  teye  since  fatal  outing 


520  Rosy 
miss. 


2.15 


HANDICAP 


5f  £3.722  C9  dsdared) 

KJ12M  5qefco  Confo  (3)  (D)  D I 
050253  CMW9  RU  (5}  ft  S 

16Q4-02  JUta  '| 


oumdi 


.5-10-0 -T 

6-9-11 -f 

*Sw*~  -H~"— c 


3-8-13  


A 


.7-2 


sJlptePT)  U Oaporn  6-7-12 

4-1  Sorts  Carte  51  OaM  Hd.  8-1  Dante,  Smniit  WuL  13-1 


IGHT  problems 
are  forcing  Walter 
Swinburn  to  take 
“sabbatical” 
from  racing  and  the  35  year 
old  Jockey  win  miss  the  ride 
on  the  strongly  fancied  Entre- 
preneur in  the  2,000  Guineas 
at  Newmarket  on  May  3. 

Swinburn  made  the  an- 
nouncement yesterday-  say- 
ing: “It  is  not  my  intention  to 

_ , retire  altogether  and  Tm  dis- 

® | appointed  in  being  forced  into 
making  the  decisions  to  take 


*•» 


* .87 


!«*»«*  SB 


Cl 


I*  S3 


WntrinM 
bwmdcta' 
media 
atfM 

feta  Wfi  trader 

■ Upon  M bri  Its.  Gd-fiB 
ft*es«a*B«sNte&Mia 
Stem  Coni*  a Wttntanp 


id  tom  a poor  thm  « 3 hasfcap  a.  na  swart  drfrt  end  no  tel  laded  to 
SI  nun  un  w*n  be*. « to  we  rung  a Ml  tartfe  tad  taboo  rim 
&MirtrtJcteni.MntoMbMiMj^ij.btaw 


darned  a ton*.  Stem  Conte  Mtos  a «a*  mamma  Jftar  rate*  ai  SUe  dan  feds 

uno  nstfc  Art  tatam  «m  40i  of  20. 31  MU)  Sapnst  festal  U TTfek  51  hqj.  (Mn  CtatfMl 

ader  sands' Sdt  kqs  on  bH  fcJ  ki*nfl  noai  3rtl  18beM.ioftmateilfeMrtmn)oM9.fita< 


.raacMauBfl. 

J.itebeaMtSliM.WZM.'anQn.IxaSaMuYfltf 

ynatar.  Tteiod  hadm.  steam  mads  «w  II  «*.  ran  at.  6»  at  ia  8 Uteri 

lien* 


BEAST  FAIR  MEDIAN  AUCTION  MAIDHti  STAKES  3YD 


time  off  particularly  when  the 
year  appears  to  hold  so  much 
for  Michael  Stoute’s  horses. 

“It  would  not  be  fair  to  me, 
or  anyone  else,  if  I did  dot 
give  my  body  or  my  metabo- 
lism a chance  to  settle  down, 
and  it  has  significantly  failed 
to  do  that  over  recent 


months.”  Swinburn  suffered 
serious  head  and  shoulder  in- 
juries in  a riding  accident  in 
Hong  Song  in  February  last 
year  and  was  In  .intensive 
care  for  a week. 

The  injuries  kept  him  out  of 
the  saddle  until  August  but  he 
was  successful  on  his  first 
ride  back  and  climaxed  the 
season  by  winning  the  Breed- 
ers’ Cup  Turf  on  PDsudski  in 
October. 

This  was  not  the  end  of  his 
troubles,  however,  .and  in  a 
court  case  last  month  he  was 
fined  £500  and  ordered  to  pay 
£600  in  compensation  after 
being  found  guilty  of  assault- 
ing a Newmarket  restaurant 
owner. 

In  his  defence  Swinburn  ar- 
gued that  an  eating  disorder 
had  reduced  his  tolerance  to -I 


alcohol.  Stouts,  who  has  been 
something  of  a lather  figure 
to  Swinburn  and  provided 
him  with  a Derby  winner 
(Shergar)  when  he  was  only 
19  has  vowed  to  stand  behind 
his  jockey. 

T am  deeply  disappointed 
that  Walter’s  weight  prob- 
lems have  caused  a suspen- 
sion of  his  career,”  said  the 
Newmarket  trainer. 

*Tve  been  very  aware  that, 
life  has  been  a struggle  for 

Wwi  recently  and  I look  for- 
ward - to  him  coming  back 
when  the  problem  is  under 
controL”  . . . 

The  immediate  problem  for 
Stonte  Is  to  find  a rider  fin: 

Entrepreneur  In  the  2,000 
Guineas.  Olivier  Feslfer,  Hie 
Stench  champion,  could  be 
on  the  short  list  but  Pat  Ed- 


dery, who  has  a ctose  assoda 
tlon  with  Michael  Tabor,  the 
owner  of  Entrepreneur, 
tty  and  beg  off  Luca 
Poteen  to  ride  - the 
rated  colt  who  is  4-1 
for  the  Classic. 

The  big  race  this  Saturday 
is  the  Whitbread  GowSffiS 
Sandown,  a race  never  wtfri 
by  trainer  David  Nicholson 
who  has  four  of  the  13  left  in 
the  final  big  steeplechase  ,of 
tfcfisCason.  L.. . 

' Barton  Bank  Is  Nicholson'S 
most. likely  representative, 
but  he  cpuld  be  joined  by  Call 
B A Say,  St  Mellon  Fairway 
or  Banjo  in  the  unlikely  event 
ufiafo  softening  the  going.  - 
- At  .11  years  of  age,  Barton 
Bank  is- arguably  asi good. as 
ever:  He 4s. certainly  running 
better  this  season  than  when 


»••■■■  • . • f ■"  V.'" 

finishing  sixth  in'  the  Whit- 


fU»s 

in*-4 

>ad 


bread  last  year. 

: Hills  make  Amtrak  Ex- 
nrfes,  last  season's  third,  and 
Ayro  Anson  jomfc&yomtes 
at  $&wtth  Saxton  Batiks1 4-1 
change. 

Amtrak  Express  looks' 
reasonably  treated  wfth  lOst 
lm  and  has  been  specifically 
trained  fbr  the  race  by  Nicky 
Henderson  who  did  not  give 
him  a run  this  season  until 
Ascot  10  days  ago  when  he 

jVjafi  k respectable  third  to  the' 
,1^od'tbing,’'Bertj6ne.”r 
..  Avro  Anson  (lost  101b)  was 
fended  for  the  Martell  Grand 
National,  in  which  he  fin- 
ished gfvfb,  possibly  finding 
the  4S4  miles  too  Sir. 

The  other  significant  event 
on  the  Sandown  card  is  the 
Thresher  Classic  Trial  which 


at  one  time  was  the  premier 
pointer  to  the  Epsom  Derby. 
Jbhn  Gooden  has  sent  out 
four  of  the  last  five  winners  of 
4his  race,  and  has  declared 
Bonny  the  Dip  and  Perfect 
fturadigm  at  the:  five  day 


jjT- 


• Michael  Dods,  the  Darling- 
ton trainer,  is  ptoiyitag  to  ap- 
peal after  being  found  to  be  In 
breach  of  the  non-triers' . rule 
at  Nottingham  yesterday.  He 
was  fined  £!#».  and  jockey 
Rodney  Lappin  suspended  fin- 
seven  days  over  the.  running 
and  riding  of  MaydOro  in  the 
Lords  Claiming  Stakes.  In  ad- 
dition the  horse  was  banned 

from  racing  for  30  days. 

Maydoro  appeared  to  be 
tenderly  bandied  throughout 
before  finishing  11th  in  the 
flve-fioriong  racel 


1 


Mm  2f  0yds  £2.853  (11  declared) 

24-  HMNlOnBIflsM  — 

«*it  Crntmtof  U jftwm  W — 

3-  last  P3S)  D Uorpy  9-0 

S 1M*  AoOi  (S  fi  Cam  94) 

0-  Mol* GKdnrasj lSm* 9-0  . . 

5-  nnwl  f164)  0 IJXtr  9-0  . - 

05  HMMr  S3 1*»  V Acmtoj  B-a 

Oo»ip8-9 

50  MRMnttW  (227)  £ VtoQQ  9-^ 

swkig  A suuart  8-9 

62-  HI  Too  Dean  (t95)  J Du**  8-0 


Folkestone 


Chepstow  National  Hunt  card 


CHRIS  HAMMS 


TOP  ram 


CffiBSHAWKHS 


nr  rant 


..  H U*tj  — 
.NHkrM 

[3-1 6i  0uc*n  4-1  tea  9-3  W Van  Bara.  5-1  MSar  Gar**  6-1 2mat  10-1  »js  rates 
RlMiEUTO-HaifWDBTOSBowMi^dlWPiMMliannniriijoaalBiteEeoMdptobMtoMa 


100 

FalsO'UanMs 

Fafl  OWoooss 

240 

- Monflc  Vatoy 

230 

YiehuyTeafli 

GuCnrar 

3.10 

MfB&a 

3.00 

Sea  Imp 

Sea  Inv  (nap) 

3.40 

AS  For  luck 

3-30 

TbW  Party 

Ochnr 

4.10 

AthmflBmr 

4J0 

Guest  ASaoca 

Shirley  Venture 

4.40 

WhUMwiiHl 

4J0 

Aluflitaraai 

Chanranod  Jack 

5.10 

Nana  of  OorFafliar 

Ntfmtm* 


tnjyn  6t Citioadmto  a 1 in  acKn.  lid  fc  OoHtaE  ftaare*.  wakened  3 on  41  ol  14,  S bebtad  R#o 

nfbjincK  ira.stio. 


5.00 


ChMFtadBCV 


Ftaf  A'Une 


in  actio,  Gd  tim  M tnhm  natav.  «ny  don  Mtoung.ai  oo.  Sd  <113.  bean 
71CA  Mnttr  6>tat  Rn  od  iMM  liner  rife  Is  cMfengo.  7haf2Q. 


^jlaneck.liEtintflbinv3fli3icaflfe ..  

HMhMH2ndsonenigeCDorca9an.&fcZiaart:l4dM«i|iHlM>oui«Mi5ftcl14l9lbttndMaoBta 
a ftreada  In  aefloa  SB.  Hn  RWn  Bose  Hob  m rttfen  o«  2f  at  wjfcaw)  M fatnj.  ion  of  14. 9 
bAM  Cameo  UksKenvmQ  Ed 


JJJJQ  BENTLEY  SEL1JNG  STAKES 


mhano  nag  ft  j irina  4-9^7  — 

■HHiMi  Joan  (El}  ft  n HMnacad  11-9-7 . 


f 4-9-7 


- -D  I 


' 6f  £2.679  (1 2 declared} 

IS  640-000  DnbiBi  Daocar  (Ifl 0 SS» 8-S-7 J laotag  * 70 

2ft  425602- 
3 17)  0600-00 

«ra  205050 . 

SB  4-35030  Uni 
«(U-  OOtHW 
7(9  090600  Lad*  I 

I ffl  40005-0  OtaMoBB*  (ft  L UafCKbnes  5-9-2 ' j Mn  — 

• (3  SnoOO-  SMhn  Dental  (143)  R HaBastad  4-9-2 F Lyacb  ffi  » 

m 01  Q tatactoo  08)  R Owns  3-8-1Q  L Om 

11(11}  305000-  Tran  IS  (163)  0 Qonoai  3-6-10 A Cttam  88 

coo  0-  Bold Ensogmol (tSB)  U doth 3-A-5 


FBght-tiarMied  course  of  109C  fialangs  wflh  a lurv-ki  of  2X  ftalongs 
Draw:  Hgh  numbers  Cammed  In  sprints. 

Going:  Good  to  firm,  firm  h ptacos.  * Denote  UMcem. 

LoiM  dtetaoca  trowolwa:  3.00  Pink  TWat  Powys.  246  mRes;  4.00  Cuban  Mgte.  B 
Ltewefin,  caanwrgan,  228  mites;  4.30  Handaon,  5J30  Heitefeni  Dancer,  B MBlman,  Oewn. 
227  mtes. 

Seven  day  wnwrt:  None. 

Hnkarad  Tint  tine:  Nona. 


two  mbas  round  wffii  ll  taresstoactaii.&ttM 
as  fl»  fcrea  and  fioor  tordfes  b B»  alidgW. 


, l Winner  *-9-7 

I Uss  i sard  5-9-2 

I DWMS4-9-2 


2 


briong  straight  axf  a nn4i  of  250 yards. 

Going:  Good  to  Finn.  ★ Denote  bMarn. 

Lang  dWwcn  tmte:  3.40  Gterftia  Princess,  5.70  Name  Of  Orr  Fatef.  P Bowen, 
Dyfed.  118  mlBs;  4.40  Busman,  KPaana.  Dyfot85nites:  4.10  Fbrafi*.  4.40  Sea  Pool.  S 
GtUBBs.  Dyfdd.  85  nMs  5.10  Dorrt  Mind  V l Da.  p Webber,  (tan.  78  rotes. 

Sewn  day  trims:  3.10  Mn  Em;  4.10  PMiKfl;  510  COrtryLomr. 

BUnaradftst  fas  None. 

Fbom  in  Inckate  aBar  horaaV  mm  denote  Os  timber  of  days  shea  lb  latest  ruling 


8*Uag:3-l  FUaara.  4-1  Stantan  5-1  TbeFrtij  Fama,  6-1  Lockyfemgi.8-1  SataCtaiWO,  10-1 


'6ri89yds  £2.277  (11  dedanxJ) 
2-  Bnta  pope  P«  L Cnl  8-12 
00-  natartlM  J»8-12 
0-  Dr  HoMKk  (te)  M Mean  8-12 
0006  Gnrte  lad  Bfljanars-12  _ 

m m 425000-  Dus  Soho  (U0|  T Jdok  8-7 
VBft  3200-03  M»  Oil— ■ IB  K ftila  B-7 
108(11}  040-  Ia*r0toPMDBsn*8-7 

HI(S  09-  Mne  mo  (ift  J MhS-7 

Til  (9)  5-  THm  (S13)  I EMAs  8-7 


2m  3M1 0yds  £2350  (5  dsctafflcQ 

92304  R«Hc  Mq  (42)  M Pipe  6-1  M2  

WW-4  fltaoodUgld  p?)  VBhtap  KM1-0 

40P-40P  Mho  Bnaft)  T Gngo 7-11-0  ^ 
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ms,  94.  reached  the  130 
winner  mark  when  Barbason 
won  the  Olh  Stelne  Handicap 
at  Brighton  yesterday. 

Hill,,  a former  master 
butcher  from  Tunbridge 
WeDs.  had  hiff  first  winner. 
Acrobatic;:  ridden,  by  the  leg- 
endary Steve  Dcmoghue.  at 
Hurst  Park  way  back  In  W2&. 

Barbason,  the  9-4  favourite, 
who  was  Completing  a five- 
timer,  ted  100  yards  out  for 
Candy  Morris  to  beat 
Neuwest  by  half  a length. 

Morris,  whose,  brother 


Gary  Moore,  trains-  the  geld- 
ing said;  “The  ground  was 
loose  and  rough  and  he  kept 
changing  his  legs  and  getting 
unbalanced. 

“It  was  the  hardest  race 
he’s  had  and,  luckily,  a gap 
came  at  just  the  right  time.  In 
hiS  present  inobd  you*  can’t 
stop  running  him.” 

Moore  added;  “There  is  a 
m3e  race  at  Ascot  nest  week 
which  he  could  creep  into.  We 
-could  now  aim  for  the  Chan- 
nel 4 Trophy  for  the  horse 
that  wins  most  races  in  the 
season.” 
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Cricket 

Russell 
in  Lord’s 
bad  books 


David  Foot 


JACK  RUSSELL's ' aiito- 
biography,  due  out 
next  month  has  al- 
ready run  into  traobSe 
with  the  England  and  Wales 
Cricket  Board  (ECB)  over 
what  it  considers  to  be  critical 
remarks  by  the  Gloucester- 
shire wicketkeeper  about  the 
game’s  establishment. 

The  ECB  yesterday  sent 
back  proofs  of  the  manuscript 
to  the  publishers  Harper  Col- 
lins, Indicating  the  passages 
that,  it  claims,  are  likely  to 
give  offence.  Tony  Brown,  the 
ECB*s  administrative  secre- 
tary, said:  “It  is  felt  that  Jack 
has  been  unnecessarily  criti- 
cal of  his  friends  and  the 
game.  There  are  certain  areas 
of  the  book  that  we  don’t 
think  are  suitahle-’* 

The  autobiography,  titled 
Jack  Russell  Unleashed,  has 
been  studied  at  Lord's  over 
recent  weeks  by  both  the  Reg- 
istrations and  the  Disciplines 
committees.  It  was  ghost  writ- 
ten, initially  by  Peter  Hayter 
and  completed  by  Patrick  Mur- 
phy, with  Russell  co-operating 
fully  and  checking  the  text. 

Brown  added:  “Jack  knows 
perfectly  well  what  the  rules 
are  with  regard  to  a book  by  a 
player.  He  signed  the  contract 
and  is  bound  by  the  board’s 
regulations.  Now  it’s  up  to  the 
publishers."  Allan  Lamb’s 
.cricket  career  ended  prema- 
turely two  years  ago  when  he 
decided  to  defy  Loafs  and  pub- 
lish his  own  outspoken  book. 

The  book’s  launch  is 
planned  for  May  19.  It  is  under- 
stood that  certain  sections  of 
tte  original  manuscript  have 
beat  revised  already,  “though 
not  at  the  request  of  the 
board,”  said  Russell's  agent 
Jim  Ruston  last  night 
‘1  can  assure  you  he  has 


not  been  critical  of  his  fellow 
players  in  any  way,"  he 
added.  “The  content  isn’t  es- 
pecially controversial  and 
wouldn't  raise  an  eyebrow  if 
people  were  not  so  incredibly 
sensitive.  Jack  has  always 
been  prepared  to  take  things 
on  the  chin  and  he  would  ex- 
pect the  establishment  to  do 
.the  same.  It’s  an  analytical 
book  and  there  is  an  awful  lot 
in  it  that  could  be  useful  for 
the  future  of  the  game.” 

Russell,-  who  was  at  Ux- 
bridge with.. the  Gloucester- 
shire team  yesterday,  is  in  no 
sense  a sensationalist  by  na- 
tural. He  Is,  however,  uneasy 
about  soma  aspects  of  the 
game  at  domestic  and  Test 
levels.  His  virtual  omission 
from  the  winter  tour  of  Zim- 
babwe and  New  Zealand  is 
known  to  have  left  him  dispir- 
ited. “But  he  is  in  no  way  a 
whinger,”  said  Ruston. 

The  publishers  have  proba- 
bly been  surprised  at  the  de- 
lay in  the  board’s  reaction 
and  now  await  the  letter  from 
Lord’s  before  deciding 
whether  to  go  ahead  with  the 
book  in  its  present  form  A 
■friend  of  Russell  _«iM-  “it 
seems  like  nit-picking  to  Tn<> 
Jack  has  merely  put  his  feel- 
ings and  fnnar  beliefs  in 
print” 

Russell,  kept  out  of  the  Test 
side  by  Alec  Stewart  has  ap- 
peared particularly  relaxed  of 
late.  He  spent  much  of  his 
time  in  Zimbabwe  working  on 
wildlife  paintings  and  “85  per 
cent  were  sold  within  24 
hours  of  being  put  on  display 
on  his  return,”  said  Ruston. 

The  Introspective  Russell, 
one  of  the  game's  thinkers, 
turned  down  this  summer's 
captaincy  of  Gloucestershire 
after  failing  to  reach  agree- 
ment with  the  dub  over  the 
conditions  he  wanted  to  im- 
pose in  cricketing  terms 


West  Indies  given  two  reasons 
for  complaint  by  dreary  India 
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Joyful  inclination . . - Ben  HoHIoafa  disturbs  Anthony  McGrath’s  off  s+nmp  in  a three-wicket  hm-Bt 

Representative  match:  England  A v The  Rest 

Umpires  seen  in  poor  light 


Avfdesh  Persaud  In  Guyana 


;+  168 


INDIA  did  not  endear 
■ themselves  to  their  hosts 
'on  tike  tiwi  day  of  their 
tour  yesterday  by  first  in- 
sisting that  a one-day  inter- 
national West  Indies  haij 
requested  would  have  to  be 
official  — West  Indies, 
without  their  frill  one-day 
squad,  refused  — and  then 
by  continuing  their  tedious 
approach  to  batting  In  the 
rain-ruined  final  Test. 

India’s  innings,  which 
-began  on  Thursday  and  av- 
eraged, about  two  runs  an 
over,  finally  ended  before 
tea  yesterday.  Resuming  on 
241  for  four.  India  made 
"West  ladies  work  hard  for 
1 the  last  six  wickets  on  a 
. featherbed  pitch. 

• An  error  by  the  local  mn- 
' pfire  Edward  Nlcholls  gave 
West  Indies  their  first 
wicket  70  minutes  after 
-play  began.  Azharuddin 
was  given  out  caught  be- 
hind off  Rose  but  television 


replays  showed  that  the 
bowler  had  overstepped. 

The  West  Indies  captain 
Courtney  Walsh  used  spin 
.after  lunch  to  avoid  being 
.fined  for  a slow  over-rate 
‘and  Hooper  and . Chander- 
paul  obliged  with  their  first 
wickets  of  the  series  as  In- 
dia’s tail  was  winkled  out. 

• An  unbroken  elghth- 
. wicket  partnership  be- 
tween Chetan  Patel,  who 
made  39,  and  Alex  Scrtni 
(20)  helped  Oxford  Univer- 
sity to  a draw  against 
Hampshire  at  The  Parks 
yesterday-  They  occupied 
the  crease  for  90  dour 
minutes. 

Set  to  score  172  to  make 
Hampshire  bat  again,  the 
students  faced  defeat  at  137 
for  seven  but  Patel  and 
Scrlni  dug  in.  offering  the 
bowlers  no  chances,  and  at 
the  close  Oxford  were  193 
fin-seven. 

Hampshire  had  declared 
on  415  for  five,  James 
Averts  capturing  five  for  98 
in  80-2  overs. 


Mlko  Seivay  at  Edgbaaton 

IT  HAD  to  happen.  Weeks 
of  balmy  ~ pre-season 
weather  anil  ttwn  ftp  mo- 
ment something  meaning- 
ful begins,  Arctic  winds,  bad 
light  and  rain.  This  £p»mp  pe- 
tered out  to  a draw  when  the 
Umpires  drained  a craidgln  of 
piaapilatkm  snffiripnt  to  send 
the  players  scurrying  off 
shortly  before  three  o’clock 
with  nine  deliveries  of  The 
Rest’s  second  innings  gene  and 
more  than  50  overs  remaining. 

They  failed  to  reappear  al- 
though the  light  scarcely 
touched  sepulchral  throughout 
and  what  rain  there  was  would 
not  have  dampened  blotting 
paper.  When  the  match  was 
abandoned,  at  five  o’clock,  the 
son  was  breaking  through. 
Cricket  really  most  do  better 
than  this;  there  is  little  point 
in  tinkering  with  its  structure 
and  putting  players  in 
coloured  clothing  if  they  spend 
their  timft  needlessly  in  the 


dressing-rooms.  Had  this  been 
Me  August,  and  with  two 
sides  scrabbling  for  points, 
then  assuredly  they  would 
have  been  out  there.  Umpires 
and  captains  are  equally  culpa- 
ble in  foisrespect 

It  was  a pity  as  a good  finish 
was  in  prospect-  Resuming  on 
41  for  three.  England  A went  to 
173  fix  eight  before  Adam  Hol- 
lioake  declared,  leaving  The 
Rest  to  chase  277  at  slightly 
mere  than  five  an  over — a tall 
order  but  not  impossible. 

Use  opportunity  had  been 
there  fix  The  Rest,  who  had 
been  playing  catch-up  since 
Mark  Ramprakash's  first-day 
insertion  had  rebounded  cm 
him,  to  take  charge.  After 
Adam  HoDioake  and  Anthony 
McGrath  had  taken  their  stand 
to  77,  the  younger  HoDioake, 
Ben  — if  anything  a better 
prospect  at  19  years  old  than 
his  brother  — turned  things 
round  with  some  splendid  pen- 
etrative seam  bowling.  He 
removed  his  brother,  caught  at 
the  wicket  fix  39,  McGrath  for  , 


62  and  then  Mark  R»T>mm  for 
two.  When  Warren  Hegg  was 
caught  at  silly  point  off  Vflc- 
ram  Scdankl's  nflfcpm  the  A 
team,  at  123  for  seven,  were 
only  236  ahead. 

The  Rest’s  victory  hopes 
were  dashed  almost  immedi- 
ately, however,  when  Dean 
Headley  was  comfortably 
caught  in  the  slips  off  Chris 
Silverwood  before  scoring, 
only  for  no-ball  to  be  called. 
Headley  and  Glen  Chappie 
added  50  for  the  eighth  wicket 
and  the  breach  was  closed. 

For  an  England  tourist  Test 
player  and  last  year's  Young 
Player  of  tbe  Season,  Silver- 
wood  had  a disappointing 
game.  Someone,  it  seems,  has 
encouraged  him  to  get  closer  to 
the  stomps  — fine  in  principle 
but  he  now  bowls  round  rather 
than  over  his  front  teg  and  his 
bowling  aim  has  dropped.  He 
has  been  done  a a disservice. 

The  most  encouraging  per- 
formances came  from  Alex 
Tudor,  who  bowled  a fraction 
short  yesterday  but  has  the 


makings  of  real  pace.  Ben 
Hollloake  and  Headley,  who 
is  perhaps  too  slingy  but  has 
developed  foe  kuaek  of  taking 
wickets  on  good  pitches. 

■HOUND  A,  Ftrai  tarings  463-4  dec  (U  A 
Butcher  TO.  J E R G&HlBn  IDS.  A J Hot- 
loaka  7Dno). 

TH  arm  FVmt  toning*  350-6  dec  (M  r 
Remprekeeh  lOBno.  R J Warren  60). 

■MUMP  A 

Seeead  (overnight  41-3) 

A McGrath  b Homoako — «* 

*A  J HoUaeke  o Warren  b HoOloefca  SB 
M A Esteem  c Remprekeeh 

b HoDioake 9 

fW  K Hegg  c Maddy  o Solar*! 1 

G Chappie  not  oat 93 

D W Headley  C Hottoake  b Brown  ~ 23 
Extree  (b2.lb6.wA.  nbfl)— 14 

Tout  (tor  8 dec.  5SS  overt) IT* 

M ef  xriohata  mot,  106;  122.  123.  123. 
17X 

■mDp  Sbverwood  13-1-68-0:  Brown 
153-6-50-4:  Tudor  0-2-22-0;  HoWoeke 
0-2-22-3:  SoianM  12-5-33-1. 


DL  Meddy  not  oie  . 
J 8 Lenny  not  out  . 
Extras— 


Total  (lor  a 13  overs) _ 9 

■wthp  Headley  1-O-6-0:  Chappie 
03-0-1-0. 

■hekn  H D Bird  end  R Palmer. 
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Rugby  Union 

Poppiewell 
faces  ban 
over  punch 


Robert  Armstrong 


ICK  POPPLE  WELL 
must  appear  before 
an  RFD  disciplinary 
tribunal  on  Monday 
to  answer  a charge  of  bring- 
ing foe  game  into  disrepute. 

The  Ireland  prop  has  al- 
ready been  fined  a week's 
wages  by  Newcastle  over  foe 
incident  In  which  he  punched 
Bedford's  Scott  Murray  dur- 
ing a televised  League  Two 
match  at  Goldingtm  Road  on 
April  5.  Now  Poppiewell  could 
also  face  a ban  of  30  to  60 
days,  depending  on  whether 
he  is  deemed  to  be  guilty  of 
violent  play  or  foe  more  tenu- 
ous disrepute  charge. 

However,  foe  prompt  res- 
ponse of  the  Newcastle  direc- 
tor of  rugby  Rob  Andrew  in 
fining  him  might  be  regarded 
as  sufficient  punishment,  pro- 
vided documentary  proof 
were  offered  that  the  fine  had 
already  been  paid. 

The  RFU  will  be  stepping 
into  a potential  legal  mine- 
field if  Poppiewell  is  handed 
an  additional  punishment 
that  interferes  with  his  abil- 
ity to  earn  a living  as  a profes- 
sional. Twickenham  could 
also  find  itself  ranged  once 
more  against  a familiar  ad- 
versary. Newcastle’s  owner 


Tennis 

cruises 
into  top  ten 

Albert  costa  moved 
into  foe  world  top  10  for 
tbe  first  time  yesterday  as  he 
brushed  aside  his  fellow 
Spaniard  Albert  Portas  to  win 
the  Barcelona  Open  final, 
which  had  been  put  back  be- 
cause of  heavy  Sunday  rain. 

Costa  dominated  . the  clay  in 
his  7-5.  6-4,  6-4  victory  over 
Portas.  a qualifier  returning 
to  action  with  a world  rank- 
ing of  133  after  six  months  off 
with  a knee  injury. 

The  rest  of  foe  ATP  caravan 
had  already  moved  on  to  Mo- 
naco, where  foe  Monte  Carlo 
Open  started  yesterday  with 
tbe  usual  forward  showing  by 
clay-court  Spaniards.  Sergi 
Bruguera,  who  was  French 
Open  champion  in  1993  and 
*94  but  struggled  after  surgery 
last  year,  showed  Anther 
signs  of  his  resurgence  by 
beating  his  fellow  Spaniard 
Javier  Sanchez  6-4, 6-1. 

But  the  26-year-old.  who 
made  foe  ATP  Key  Blscayne 
hardcourt  final  this  month, 
said  he  found  it  hard  to  adapt 
to  the  slower  surface.  He  said: 
Tt  Is  very  hard  to  be  patient, 
to  get  the  right  discipline  on 
day.  You  always  want  to  fin- 
ish points  quickly.” 

There  was  a tougher  first- 
round  test  for  another  former 
French  Open  champion  find- 
ing renewed  zest  Jim  Courier 
had  three  hard  sets  against 
the  Slovakian  teenager  Do- 
rn in  ik  Hrbaty  but  came 
through  6-7. 7-5. 6-4. 


Sir  John  Hall,  who  last  season 
threatened  legal  action  over 
the  120-day  player  registra- 
tion rule  then  being  enforced. 

In  any  case  both  Poppiewell 
and  foe  RFU  may  decide  they 
need  legal  representation  to 
ensure  that  foe  rules  of  natu- 
ral justice  are  observed.  Riv- 
ing received  a yellow  card  for 
his  offence  — which,  it  tran- 
spired, did  no  lasting  damage 
to  Murray  — the  Irishman 
could  argue  that  foe  RFU  dis- 
ciplinary meeting  is  putting 
him  in  double  jeopardy. 

By  all  accounts  the  Bedford 
match  was  littered  with  nig- 
gling incidents  that  mostly 
went  unpunished  or  unno- 
ticed. To  some  degree 
Poppiewell,  who  has  a good 
disciplinary  record  for  a 

player  in  his  position,  may 
have  become  a scapegoat  for 
Newcastle's  growing  reputa- 
tion for  cynical  play  which 
their  captain  Dean  Ryan  has 
done  little  to  improve.  Last 
month  Ryan  got  involved  in 
off-foe-ball  incidents  in  a Pilk- 
lngton  Cup  quarter-final 
against  Leicester. 

Last  month  a ban  by  foe 
WRU  an  a player  denied  legal 
representation  at  his  hearing 
was  later  overturned  in  the 
courts.  The  limits  of  RFU 
power  In  that  area  may  soon 
be  similarly  tested. 


Rugby League 

Simms  to  coach 
Featherstone 


STEVE  SIMMS  has  been 
appointed  coach  of 
Featherstone  Rovers  In  suc- 
cession to  David  Ward,  who 
resigned  last  week 
following  a ran  of  poor 
results,  writes  Paul 
Fitzpatrick. 

Simms,  an  Australian 
who  began  his  English 
coaching  career  at  Leigh  in 
November  1992,  resigned  as 
coach  to  Halifax  Blue  Sox 
after  their  Challenge  Cup 
defeat  by  Keighley  Cougars 
in  February.  The  First  Div- 
ision dub  opted  for  Simms 
ahead  of  John  Joyner,  who 
recently  resigned  at  Castle- 
ford.  and  David  Topliss, 
who  has  been  out  of  front- 
line coaching  for  three 
years. 

The  1998  Challenge  Cup 
final  will  be  at  Wembley  as 
usual.  The  RFL  bad  looked 
for  an  alternative  venne  — 
Old  Trafford  or  Twicken- 
ham possibly  — but  called 
off  the  search  as  Wembley 
does  not  undergo  recon- 
struction until  later  in  the 
year. 

Alan  Hunte,  tbe  St  Helens 
centre  who  tore  a ham- 
string during  his  side's  win 
over  Warrington  on  Sun- 
day. is  to  go  for  a scan  to 
assess  the  extent  of  the 
damage.  He  will  miss  Sun- 
day's game  against  Castle- 
ford  and  must  be  doubtful 
for  the  Challenge  Cup  final 
on  Saturday  week. 
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The  season’s  cricket  fixtures 


3rl3&cr 


■=3uiK(a)r  play 

April 


ANC9  CHAMPIONSHIP  (4  days); 
rtuinfnni  Essex  v Hampshire. 

<*Tfl  Glamorgan  v Warwickshire.  Canteo- 
>Hi  Kern  v DebjiNre.  OM  TMhnh 
Lancashire  v Durham.  Lafoeeten  Lei 
tarstora  « Gtoucewershlre.  Tran*  Bridget 
Worcestershire, 
r v Somerset  Here  Sussex  v 
Northamptonshire.  OTHER  MATCHES  (3 
dfiys):  Re Cambridge  Unhr  v Mid- 

dlesex. The  Psrfcei  Oxtord  Unto 
Yorkshire.  ■ 

Saturate*  M>  OTHER  MATCH  (1  Cay): 
Tbe  Partm  British  Untoe  v Yorkshire. 
MMMtUMBaUMIIIflOy): 
fteSndarii  Essex  v Hampshire.  Car- 
Nfft  Glamorgan  v Warwickshire.  ~ 
ben  Kent  v Derbyshire.  OM  lYaffortli 
tanc— Mre-v  Durham,  islossisn  ' — 
torawra  v Gloucestershire.  Trent 
NoatnghamaMre.  v worceetarohire.  The 
tteoti  surrey  « Somerset  Heeet  Sussex  v 
Nanhsmptawttre. 

Monday,  SB,  ■— ON  * HBD* 

(1  day):  CMHtenk  Esoea  v Glamorgan, 
esta oh  Gloucestershire  v British  unrvs. 
rx mite  (Castis  Avek  Ireland  v MkUessx. 
<Md  TntteiS  Lancashire  v Yorkshire. 
Letoeafen  Leicestershire  v Scotland. 

I disdwin  Minor  Co  unties  v DaroysMra. 
Trent  Bridget  Nottinghamshire  » Parham. 
The  OMk  Surrey  v Kent  Hew  Sussex  v 

Hampshire. 

Warwickshire. 


Durham  v Northamptonshire. 
Oloocestorshtre  v Surrey.  Ctematbunw 
Kant  V Hampshire.  OM  Trettaidr  Lanca- 
shire V Derbyshire,  uteeden  Leicester- 
shire v Nottinghamshire.  Ur#e  Mkfctis- 
sex  v Essex.  - Ti  i iner  Somerset  v 
Glamorgan.  Wdtf— tent  WarwteWMre  u 
Minor  Counties.  H—  Jh<o*«lH  Yorkshire  v 
WoreaMsraWre. 


May 


Mday.  9i  BENSON  A HBOB  CW(l 
day):  Derby,  Derbyshire  v Yorkshire.  Cte- 
dWfi  Qlamorgan  v Middlesex,  f i dhareg 
ten  Hampehlra  » QtoucestersWm.  Cm- 
nskyry  Kent  v Sussex.  Treat  Bridget 
NoMogtremahlrw  v Northamptonshire.  War- 
*m  Scodend  v Durham.  TwAat  Somer- 
BM  V Ireland.  The  Ones  Surrey  * British 
UW».  BdgMMtw  Warwickshire  * Lanca- 
shire. Vereesian  woreesttrehlre  * Mnor 
rmnfiM  ■ 

Sunday^  4l  AXA  LVI  LBAtMM  [1  d*rt= 
OmBi  Derbyshire  v Lancashire, 
tank  Essex  « MkKSasex.  ■ 

Hampshire  u Yorkshire.  

kont  v Surrey.  Trend em  Somerset  v 
Oamorgto  Hew  Susses  v NNttMnsm- 
■hlro.  MfksstMi  WsrwIcKshlre  v 
•NOrthemptonriiinr. 

MWMte  at  MHSOH  A HBOR  CUT(1 

dp};  ttrebyi  Derbyshire  TWpreeMerewhte 

CliseiM  tebbeet  (FHverekJe):  IXirtwn  v 
Lelctfierehlrd  CfcebteeMr*  Essex  v 
Somerset  certsnt  aamorgan  v urend. 
“ ■*  npsWre  v Surrey.  — 


Kent  w British  iMn. 

Minor  Count! se  * Lancashire.  Hi  - — 
tew  NorthemptonaMre  y Seottand.  Hew 
Sussex  v OkrucasteraMro.  ' 

Uten..l.l..  LI  . UajKUU 


BUTT  ANN  1C  ASSUR- 

BWP  (4  days):  PmIiji 

Derbyshire  » Surrey.  UarHsgeeli  Durham 
« Nottinghamshire.  Bristr*  Otoucaster- 
ehlra  e Hampshire,  txrfe  Mlddlseex  v 
Pine  ax.  Nnrihwmam  Harthamptoradihe 
v Somereet  Weieaelew  Warceetershlre 
Urtaestorshlre  HetedMglegf  Yorkshire  . 
Glamorgan.  OTIUR  OUTCMES  (3  days): 
Fienre  Cembridge  Unlv  v Essex.  The 
Iterfcsr  Oxftjrd  Urtfverstfy  v Warwickshire. 
BdPdey,  1 ti  AXA  UW  LBABMN  (1  day): 
Daxtrjn  DarbysMre  v Surrey.  ItertlMiesIl 
Durham  v Nottinghamshire.  Bristol! 
Gloucestershire  v Harrswhlra.  Unite 
Middlesex  v Sussex.  Mertfcsexplom 
NorthamptonsMre  v SomereeL  Weteee 
San  Worcestershire  v UrtceetersMre.  Haw 
dHoteyi  Yorkshire  v Glamorgan. 

Monday,  19i  BSMBOM  A HBDfkBB  CUB 
(1  day):  The  Mrim  BrIOeh  Ontes  » Hamp- 
shire. Pattern  Darbyehtre  v warwtefcsMre. 

Bites  ah  QloueasMrsMra  v Kartt.  “ 

patriohz  Ireland  v Essex,  out  T 

Lancashire  v Worcestershire.  LorttexMld- 
desax  v Somerset  Mete^df  North- 
amptonshire v Lelceeterehlre.  Stew 
rntwood):-  Scotland  « Notanghamshlre. 
The  Mate  Surrey*  Susaeau  Hwttedw> 
YortaMra  v Minor  Coreilfae. 

Wgtimdiy,  .14c  MIAIMC  JlttTfH 
l-ANCB  CHAM  tel  OMBMIB  (4  Osya): 
— ■ -^idi  Essex  * Durham.  SoA- 
Hampshlre  v Leloaeteratiire. 
Kent  v fflamargan.  OM  Thao- 
i v NottinghatnelHre. 


t v Derbyshire:  Tterrelani 
ex.  The  Crete  Surraj^v 


Tarda  Lancashire 
Lesdtet  MMdlasex  i 
Somerset  v Suasex. 

Gtouoeetershlre.  » „ 

.shire  v Yorkshire.  OTIteX  MATCH9B  (3 
dayS):  Tee  uriei  Cambridge  Unlv*  Worth- 
ampunshlre.  The  NM  Oxtord  Unte  w 
WorcamnMre. 

TteewcUy.  IBr  TOOT  MATCH  (1  day): 
Aritetedelt  Duke  ot  Norfolk's  XI  v 
AuetraHam. 

ITi  TOOT  MATCH  ft  day): 


Mmlhn  TiiTT  NorthSflVCOiWhtre  v Aus- 
traHens.  OTHHH  MATCH  ndrtNte 
■artel  Cambridgs  IMv  <t  Oxford  Unhr. 


we 


mekitefieik  Essex  v Durham. 

W Hampshire  v LefceeUrsNiia. 
eSeiliieri  rfentT*T*T1— •*" Tl“" 
forth  Lancashire  v Nottinghanwhlre. 
Lords  Middlesex  v Perfayeldre-  Tawtssas 
Bom sreet  e Susasx.  The  0*dk  Sawjr 
OiouoeetsreMre.  wrci* 

ahhtev  Yorkshire.  TOOT  MATCH  p day): 
Wewretew  Worcestershire  * Australians. 
Iteteft  Mr  TOOT  MATCH  tt  day): 
fheekre  le  Ureal  fTnysnlrf  Durham  v 
AurinttoB. 

Meetlh  XU  BWTAlMC  ASStim 

Cm  CHAMINOHBfP  (4  days):  Ctew 

terrie-Birwtet  (Blverslde);  Durham  v 
WorceetareMre.  CerdUh  fflsmorpenu 
Hampshire.  ONtetetew  GtoucestereMre 
.v  Essex.  OM  Treltetedt  Lancashire  * 

Northamptonshire.  LNueetem  Lstoaeten- 
v Surrtv.  has  Bridges  Nofflnfinanv 
sMre  r Derbyshire.  TanMore  Semeniet  v 
YoriOMra.  Horelnn  Sussex V Kent  Pdg- 
tateon  WerwMahtoa  v MWtReae*. 
Thsstey,  » TEXACO  TBOiTir  n 
osy):  iiisitenglsyr  England  * AiamUa 
(Sd  OoaOay  tatocnattoosi). 

Eetzmtey,  M TEXACO  UtOPHT  (1 
dsv);  The  Oak  EngMnd  * AuHrNia 
(saowut  OnteOay  httenMlanaO. 

Enwtey,  B Sr  TEXACO  TROVHT  (1  MyT- 
leiirei  England  * Australis  ffhird  Ona- 
Day  Inwrnsaonal).  AXA  UFH  UMOIIB  p 
Grtf.  ChesSeri  le  tTreef  (RJrereMej:  Dur- 


m 


ham  v Worcestershire.  riniBfft  Glamor- 
gan v Hampshire, 
tarahlra 

shire  v Northamptonshire. 
LelossMreMre  « Surrey-  Treat  Bride 
Nottinghamshire  v Deroyshha.  item 
Somerset  v Yartateire.  Mneh—  Sc«s 
v Kent.  Eitghwetea  Werwicksnire 
Middlesex. 

TneirteQF,  XTl  BNNBOSI A MBDOBB  CD 
(1  day):  Qaarter-rinafa.  THTT.EY’S 
CUAUEHnEB— 191(3  days);  Bristol  er 
lion  GkxicestarsMre  or  Sussex  v Aus- 
tralians (Surrey  » play  Australians  at  The 
Oval  ft  both  Gloucestershire  and  Sussex 
Involved  In  BAH  quarter-finals}. 

KMC 

(4  dey«>: 

Essex  v Yorkshire.  CtenEffc  Glamorgan  v 
Durham.  Sedtegtea  Hampshire  v 
Maiwtcftshlre.  LeleMten  LNeeriarshlra  v 
Lancashire.  Unite  MkMesaac  v North- 
amptonshire. TrteK  Brirtgar  Notttnghem- 
sMrs  v Kant  Worrefri  Wore— tarehlre 


days); 


Oxtord  Unhr  vl 
Bit 

(3  days): 
Austrians. 


June 


It  AXA  tH  IEAOUE  (1  day): 
•sex  v Yorkshire. 

Glemoraan  r CXirham. 

Hampartre  v Warwickshire. 
Leicestershire  v Lancashire.  Unite  Mld- 

iTnsn — ***  — p* — — »■«■*■— 

Nottinghamshire  v Kent.  Tfersealati 
Worcestershire  v.SomeTseL 

4i  BMTANIflC  MM- 
(«  days):  a»- 
Derbyshire  v Hampshtre  Chew 
ter-to-Btreet  mivsrslde):  Durham  v 
Sussex.  TredeMge  Weta  Kant  v War- 
wickshire. LsrPbi  Mlddasex  v mceaer- 
ohlre.  Mmtee— plner  Northamptonshire  * 
Ntajnghamatlre  Taantora  Somerset  v 
Lancashire.  The  Osak  Surrey  v Essex. 

YortaMra  v GtaucsNsreftlre. 
Thendey,  Sr  nRST  COStStTHLL  DUCTS- 
ANd  TEST  HATCH  (S  days):  ■Mskaa. 
tear  Eogthod  v Australia.  Otmot  match 
■“  days):  Tire  Mb  OMord  Unlv  v 


at  AXA  un  LUAU1  ft  day): 
Derbyshire  v Hampshire 

eat  ff«vere»«):  Durnam  v 

Sussex.  Tunbridge  WeOT  Kant  ¥ War- 


wfcfcsMre.  Leraltei  Mlddleaax  v LekEHap- 
sHre.  KMtate  Kayoea  (Centpoal  Pk): 
Northamptonshire  v Nottinghamshire. 
Taiedna-  Someraol  v Lancashire  Ike 
_ jk  Surrey  v Essex.  HeadtoNWi  Tbrit- 
arUrev  GtoueaMeraWre 


CUF  (34ays).. 

Tuairaj  1 ot  MMEOH  A HEPQBS  CUP 

Wednesday,  lit  TETLEY**  CHAL- 
m SERIES  p days);  llu.Bianndne 
or  TraeC  Bridges  NorthamptoiEhlre  or 
NomoBhamshlia  v AusaaHani  iDurham  to 
otay  AldfflllBns  ff  txitfi  Norttnu  i Wt* 
and  Nottinghamshire  Involved  W BAH 
■BmUlmltL 

Tteoredar.  IBi  BRITANNIC  A*SUIt- 
ANCE  cHAHnoNBHW  (4  daysj:  Cm- 
in  atom  organ  v MHdteaex.  Eriainfc 
OtouceetemAms  v Worcaeiershlre.  Bee- 
■ — HanweMrs  v SomereaL  OM 

Tirihrer  Lancashire  v.  Kara.  Tbe  Ovak 


Surrey  v Yorkshire. 

Essex.  Ed  e beet  obi  Warwickshire  v 
Dorbyehlre 

Saturday,  44.  TETLEY’S  CHALLEKteB 
BEMEB  p deys):  T.efaautiiri  Loksoter- 
sNre  V Australians.  OTHER  MATCHES  (3 
days):  Tteuute  Cambridge  Unlv  v IXir- 
ham.  Tbe  Barker  Oxtord  Unlv  v 
NotUnghemohlre. 

BowCtew  1«  AXA  1OT  LEAEOS  (1  day): 
CardBfc  Glamorgan  v MlddlBSex.  BrtsSsk 
Gtoucesteranire  v Worcestershire  Beu- 
hsaoke  Hampshire  v SomereaL  OM 
Trefferah  Lancashire  v Kent  The  Orefc 
Surrey  v Yorkshire  Hover  Sussex  v 
Essex.  EdgbutoBi  Warwickshire  v 
DMbyeMre. 

Waifnaaitej  18l  BfETAfOOC  ASSUR- 
ANCE CHAMMONSMF  (4  (toys):  oetei 
Derbyshire  vSusatoc  Ifteigtina  Ourham 
v Kent  Brtaisfc  Gloucestarahira  v Mkfc&e- 
sex.  Uaenreek  Lancashire  v Osmorgan. 
NBmnteMlarwMocihainptonBhlrevHsmp- 
shire  Treat  Bridget  NoUnghamsMie  v 
Yorkshire  Matte  Somerset  v Leicester- 
shire. Worbeeten  Worcestershire  * 
Surrey. 

Thursday.  19r  BEPOHP  CORHMU.  at- 
BURANCE  TEST  MATCH  [S  days): 
England  v Australia. 

OTHER  MATCH  p days): 
Essex  V Odord  Unhr. 

AXA  LOT  ULAOUE  (l  day): 
Derby,  Derbyshire  v Sussex.  Debtee 
Durham  v Kent.  BHstofc  Gtoueestorshlre  v 
MkkSssex.  CM  TWhrd  Lancashire  v 
Glamorgan.  Wartf  eitrne  Norttiamteorv- 
sldre  v Hampshire  Treat  Bridget  Notting- 
hamshire v Yorkshire,  better  Somerset  v 
Leicestershire  WareeaS mn  VTorcestei^ 
shire  v Storey. 

Twee  day,  *M  NATWBST  TH0BHV  (1 
day):  Mret  nwk  BibbwbRsMi  Buck- 
inghamshire v Essex.  Wkbecbr  Cem- 
bridgeehlre  v Harapshire  tteiiiBei  Cum- 
berttnd  v HorthxmptoneWre 
Devon  v LMeeetorsNre 
gen  v Bedtordehire. 
shirs  v Scotland-  OM  TMKmfc  Lanes* 
clrl re  v Berkshire.  Uteanta  Lledorer 
Lincolnshire  v Dtobysldre.  Lerdte:  UWttUv 
sex  v Kara.  Tree*  Bridget  NcUngham- 
sMre  v SttBordsMrs.  IbeteBi  Somerset 
v Heretordshjre.  The  Oaek  Surrey  v Dur- 
ham. Haw  flueaert  v StuopeMre  Edg- 
b— tew  WanrtctaMroT  Nartoft.  Warese 
leri  Worcostershlre  * Holland. 
YortaMra  v Ireland. 

20,  TOOT  BUTCH  P days): 
Tbe  Bbrk*:  Combined  Unlva  v 
Australians. 

Tbenutay,  BRITAMHIC  AESUE- 
NBME  (4  days):  leirtte 
Essex  v DertjysMra.  teusem  »*■ 
rnorgan  v Sussex.  Leloeeter: 
Letoasterafalra  v Warwtckahlra.  Latnra 
NorihemptoneMra  v Gloucestershire  The 
' Surrey  v NoltlngbamsMre.  Warn— 

tan  Werceetorahlns  v Lancashire.  Mate- 
Aiylar  Yorkshire  v Middlesex, 
latarday,  2B>  TITUBttS  CHALLEMOE 
•SEES  (3  daysh  Tnmteeeiatnm  Hsrnp- 
stilre  v Australians.  OTHtal  MATCHES  (3 
nays):  -etateiriimy  Kant  v Cambridge 
Untv.  — — Somereet  v Oxford  UnN. 
iwKtey.SBr  AXA  LOT  LEAOUE  {1  day): 

I LEsooxv  Derbyshire-  Eerwase* 

GMmorgan  v Sussex.  I almafan  Lelcae- 
tonlHra  t wanrietahlre.  Lute  nr  Norttv 
ampioiwafra  vGloueestarahire.  The  Oust 
Surrey  v Nctongbsmshlre  1 * 

WorcaeteraMra  * L«aablra. 
leyr  Yorkshire  r Middlesex. 


'-V 1-  J-  ■ 


July 


AMCE  CHAMPIUE1IEP  (4  days): 
ter  le  Wraat  (Riverside)'.  Durham  v 
Hampshire.  CbBkaednrih  Essex  v Somer- 
ses B— asei  Gteunorgen  v Gknrcaetnr- 
sMre  Mel ilstc liar  Kent  v Northampton- 
shire. Leicester,  Lalcesttrshire  v 
YortaMra.  Uxbridge,  Middlesex  v Lanca- 
shire. Arnedete  Sussex  v Worcestershire. 
Ertgbastotei  Warwickshire  v Surrey. 
TOW  MATCH  (3  days):  Treat  bridge! 
Nottinghamshire  » Pakistan  A.  OTWR 
MATCH  (3  deys):  Urdte  Oxtord  Unlv  v 
Cambridge  Unhr  (Varsity  match). 
Tbmday,  BtTHTO  CORMHR1 
AMCE  TEST  MATCH  <6  days):  4QM  Ttaf- 
tete  England  v Australia. 

SaMta  S : TOOT  MATCH  (3  deys): 
*Dek|i  Derbyshire  v Pakistan  A. 

(1  day* 

(Fttverskta):  Durham  v 

Hampshire. 

ssl  Swansea!  Glamorgan  v 
■hire.  MeMateaer  Kent  v Northampton- 
shire. L oleaster!  Leicestershire  v 
Yorkshire.  Uxbridge,  Middlesex  v Lanca- 
shire. Ai  reileti  3 me  ex  v Worceetershhe. 
WOnrlctaMre  v Storey. 

Bt  H 

nd  p dey): 
Buckinghamshire  or 
or  mlend.  Wlafaeeh  or 
Cemoridgaehlre  or  Hamp- 
shire v Glamorgan  or  BedtordoMre  Ex- 
wBted,  er  Lalaeeien  Devon  or  Letoestan 
shire  v Yorkshire  or  Ireland,  uaeeh, 
Uedeei  or  Peatey,  UncohwMra  or  Derby- 
eMra  v Cumberland  or  Northamptonshire. 
UttiHyi  or  Cerda rti toy,  Middtssex  or 
Kant  v Gloucestershire  or  SceOartd.  Tbe 
Oeel  er  Cheater  Is  fbeal  (Riverside): 
Surrey  or  Durham  v Notanghamshlre  or 
Staffordshire.  Hove  or  St  Oaaae—  (Tet- 
tord):  Sum*,  or  Shropshire  v Lancashire 

Warwickshire  or  Norfolk  v Somerset  or 
HeretortfcHre.  TOUR  MATCH  (3  deys): 
th  oaten  UCC  V Pakistan  A.  TOUR 
MATCH  (1  day):  Jesoieedr  Minor 
Counties  v Australians. 

Saturday,  12l  Unite  BENSON  A 
HEDOBB  COR  Rial  (Reserve  days  Sun 
13  and  Mon  14).  TOOT  HATCH  (i  day): 
iiEelue^  (Grange  CC):  Soocand  v 
AusbeHara. 

today,  19,  AXA  LOT  LEAGUE  (1  day): 
Derby,  Derbyshire  V Yarkshhe.  fliaafiar 
la  ttti  set  (Riverside):  Durham  v Warwick- 
shire. See Hreiwirt am  Hampshire  v 
WorcosteraWra.  Treat  Bridge,  Notting- 
ham* Mr*  v Somerset  Hsw  Saseex  v 
Giracwterahire.  TOUR  MATCH  (1  day): 
EteteeEi  KM  XI  v Pakistan  A. 

Teoedey  1Ea  Metohee  Involving  BAH  Cup 

ftetiUt. 

Ik  BEfTANEW  ABBOT 
(4  days):  C*re»- 
Gloucaetntehlra  v Derbyshire 
C— wriiwryi  Kent  v LeJeestsraWre,  OM 
TUHtoih  Loneeanke  v Sussex.  Kortte- 
aaapton,  Northamptonshire  v Essex. 
Tract  Brittgai  Not£!nghan»Kre  v War- 
wickshire. thdblturik  Surrey  v Hamp- 
shire. SnBrfinrnngf  Yorkshire  v Durham, 
TETLEY'S  CHALLENGE  SERIES  (3 
days):  CarMHi  Gtomorgon  v Austrellana. 
TOUR  MATCH  (3  days):  Were  ss ten 

WbfGastorcMrs  * pgkktan  A. 

tteredey,  IBs  TETLEY’S  CH *1.1  OTOE 
SEMES  (3  days):  Unite  Mlddlseex  v 
Australura.  TOOT  MATCH  (3  days): 
Somerset  v PokUon  A. 


Stoutay.  SO,  AXA  LOT  LEAGUE  (1  day): 
CTiateanhimc  taouceottrshlre  v Derby- 
shire. rant,  ib  ray  i Kent  v Letoesterehire. 
OM  Trefterd,  Lancashire  v Sussex. 
Nnrthiaaeiteae  Mi  n niiimptoashire  v Em 
Treat  Bildgn  NotUnghamsMre  v War-  ' 
wlctahlre.  OnErttnriti  Storey  v Hamp- 
ehlre.  Wore  sat  an  Worcesteretifre  v Gls- 
Searboroegfc,  Yorkshire  v 


I TOUR  MATCH  (l  day): 
GJoucesteraMre  v Pakistan 


Waikneeday,  99,  BRITANNIC  ASSUR- 
ANCE CHAMPIONSHIP  (4  days): 
tarfleldt  Derbyshire  v Glamorgan. 
' ' ' Esse*  v Worcaswrahlra- 

Gloucesterahlre  v Durham. 
Hampshire  v Lancashire. 
LaiceetBfteHre  v Nottingham- 
shire. Lord**,  Middlesex  v Kent  ' 

Northamplonahlre  v Surrey, 
i WonrictaNre  v SomereaL 
Mr  FOURTH  cowan  UU.  H 
TEST  MATCH  |6  days):  *Kei 
_ _ England  v Aueoalis  TOOT 
MATCH  (4  days):  Ttovea  Sussex  V Paki- 
stan A 

27,  AXA  LIFE  LEAGUE  H day): 
Derbyshire  v Glamorgan. 

Worcesters  Ik  re. 
Qloueeetersnire  v Durham. 
■ HampMdre  v Lancashire. 

v NettirtghaiT* 


■hire.  Lerdte,  Uktdlaoax  v Kent  Hortte- 
araptew,  Northamptonshire  v Surrey. 
Edge  tola  re  Warwickshire  v SomereaL 
Teoedey,  29,  NATWBST  TROPHY, 
Quarter  Hnale.  TOOT  MATCM  CtenOT 
or  Setotea eapkeae  Gtaroorgon  or  Hamp- 
shire v Pabiattan  A IdepemSng  on  outcome 
ot  NWT  second  round). 

Bit  BRITANNIC  ASSUR. 
(4  days): 

(Rlverelde):  Durham  v Dor- 
byshlre.  Calebaeter,  Essex  v 
LeteeaterelUrs.  Crdanre  AMR  Glamorgan  v 
NotdnghemaMre.  Eaipi—inre  Werwtck- 
shtre  v Sussex.  Wuiueiten  Woroeste 
sfilro  v Kent.  IlMiten^n  Yorkshire 
Northamptonshire.  TOUR  MATCH  (1  day): 
Mi  tat*  tat  Wales  v Pakistan  A. 


August 


Friday,  1:  TETLEY’S  CHALLENGE 
SEEKS  (4  days):  Tburtow,  Somerset  « 
Australians,  TOOT  HATCH  (4  neysV- 
•Eitirtub  Gloucestershire1  v Peldstnn  A 
NATWBST  U-1B  INTERNATIONAL 
MATCH  (1  day):  Km  England  v Zimba- 
bwe (first  ona-dey  IntamaUonal). 
tie,  day,  te  AX*  UR  LEAGUE  tt  day): 
Cbertsi  Is  Sbset  [Riverside):  Durham  v 
Derbyshire.  Catoteeakan  Essex  v Letees- 
lerahlre  Cdeyii  Beyi  Gtotnorgse  v NM- 
fingtiamahlra.  Lordtei  Mktdlaaex  v Surrey. 
Edgbaetetei  Warwickshire  v Sussex. 
WtoLoxter.  Worcestershire  v Kem.  Haa- 
Mneteyi  Yorkshire  v Northamptonshire 
Monday,  4(  MATETEET  LtelB  WIOTMA- 

ttoral  Match  (i  day):  Mtewta 
England  v Zlrnboboie  (second  on»<My 
Intamattonal). 

BRITANNIC  AMUR- 
(4  deysK  Can* 
teriwiyi  Kerri  v Essex.  Bteekpeefc  Lanca- 
shire v Warwickshire.  Lerdte,  Middlesex  v 
Hampshire.  Northampton  Northampton- 
shire v Worcestershire.  Tatottou  Somar- 
set  v Gtoueestorshlre.  Tbe  Ovah  Surrey  v 
Durham.  Eastbouroei  Sussex  v 
LclcojWriNra. 


ANCB  TEST  MATCH  (S  days):  *Tyeat 
Bridges  England  v Australia.  TOUR 
HATCH  (a  days):  TjOTsdwi  Yorkshire 
v Pakistan  A PRIST  NATWHET  0-10 
TEST  MATCH  (4  days):  *Bd^Mateaa  Eng- 
land v Zimbabwe. 

Saeunday,  8,  OIMBI  MATCH  (3  days): 
•PuMbi  (Makahlda):  Ireland  v Scotland. 
StoMey,  IQ,  AXA  LVI  LEAGUE  (1  day): 
Caoterfatoy,  Kent  v Essex.  OM  TreHotta 
Lancashire  v Warwickshire.  L unite:  Mid- 
dlesex v Hampshire.  Mertbamptent 
Northamptonshire  v Worcestershire 
Taunt n 1 1 Somerset  v Gtoucestorentro. 
Ibe  Oaek  Surrey  v Durham  fteotbeur 
&BS«x  v LetoesieraMTa. 

Tom  day.  12,  NATWBST  TROPHY, 
fiord  ikreN.  TOOT  MATCH  (i  day): 
Derby  er  Hiqihanwdniii  Derbyshire  or 
Northamptonshire  v Pakistan  A (depend- 
ing on  outcome  ot  NWT  second  round). 


tel  Joy.  IB,  BRITANNIC  ASSURANCE 
CHAMPIONSHIP  (4  deysL  Derby,  Deroy 
shire  v Lancashire  Portoauutte  Hemp- 
Store  V Y Orta  tore.  Lordtea  MMdtesto 
Surrey.  Treat  Bridge,  Nottinghamshire  v 
SomeraeL  Hover  Sussex  v Gloucester- 
shire. Worcester,  Worcestershire  v Gla- 
morgan. TODR  MATCH  (4  days): 
*C>Aie*,it  First  Class  Counties  Select 
XI  V Pakistan  A WOMEN’S  INTERNA- 
TIONAL MATCH  11  day):  Eitelob  England 
v South  Airies  (Brat  ons  day  International). 
Saturday,  10,  TETLEY'S  CHALLENGE 
(3  d ays):  Ttenteitnwyi  Kant  v 

Australians 

Sunday.  17i  WOMEN'S  INTERNA- 
TIOHAL  MATCH  (i  day):  TarodsM  Eng- 
land v South  Africa  (second  onsrtsy 
international). 

Muuitiy  or  Tuaedey,  IS  or  IS,  sari 
HOOQ  aWnUHCE  TROPHY:  So, 
Ibrala 

Waite  ax  day,  20,  SRITAMI1C  ASSUR- 
ANCE CHAMPKMEMP  (4  days):  CImm- 
- --  1 (Riverside):  Durham  v Mtt- 

dissex.  Absrtusssyi  Glamorgan  v 
Nortnamptenstore.  Late— Saw  Leicester- 
store  v Derbysiore.  Wert—  Notting- 
hamshire v Essex.  Tmotem  somereet  » 
Kent.  Edgbaaton:  Warwickshire 
Worcestershire.  letinauuidi:  Yorkshire 
v Sussex.  WOMEN'S  MYIMNAtldHAL 
HATCH  (1  day):  LonPo,  England  v South 
AfriM  Rtoro  one-day  International). 
IbrtRte  5M,  SIXTH  CORHHIU.  W- 
8URANCS  TEST  MATCH  (S  days):  The 
ORt  England  v Australia.  SECOND 
NATWCTT IMB  TEST  MATCH  (4  days): 
•M—dbtgteyr  England  v Zknbobure. 

LOT  LEAGUE  (1  day): 
(RteBrskteY  Durham  v 
Midtfiasex.  CadH  Gtemorgon  v North- 
amptonshire. Bristol:  Ooucesteraniro  v 
Lancdthlre.  lalxsofn  Lekaetorshbo  v 
Derbystore.  Trent  Bridgat  Nottingham- 
shire v Essex.  Tenet  a re  Somerset » Kent 
Worcester?  WereSBiareMra  V Warwick- 
shire. I— kewOT  Yortstorg  u Sussex. 
Werbieerfoy,  9Ti  BMTAHMC  ASSUR- 
ANCE CMAMPKSHBHIP  (4  days)-  Derby, 
Derbyshire  v SomereaL  Cbetmafenb 
Essex  v Warwickshire.  iristoA  Ghxieoa- 
tsretura  « Nottinghamshire.  Portsmoutfec 
Hampshire  v Kent  Old  TiaHurrfc  Lancs- 
shtre  v YortaMra.  IbUibiWii  LetoesteT- 
shre  V Glamorgan.  HuiHreuipMni  North- 
amptoiwtora  v Durham.  Hwm  Stout  v 


i Worcestershire  i 


Surrey.  KMdawi 
Mtodtesex.  WOMEN’S  (HTBRHATIONAL 
MATCH  (1  day):  Mnekleyi  England  v 
South  Africa  (fourth  one-day  International! 
nowaday,  Hb  THIRD  NATWBST  U-1S 
TEST  MATCH  (4  days)-  Xanterbrey, 
England  v Zimbabwe. 
fiatia’day,  BO,  WORMS  tMTSRNA- 
TIONAL  MATCH  (1  day).  MBten  Keynes 
(Compbett  Pk):  England  v South  Alnea 
(Htth  one-day  tmernattonol). 
theuley,  >1,  AXA  UPE I EAQUE  |1  any  i- 
Dertqn  Dorbyehlre  v Somerset  Cbebm 
forth  Essex  v WorwickBltits.  Ertetob 
Gloucestershire  v Nottinghamshire. 
PnilwauHn  Hampshire  v Koto.  OM 
TtraHetrir  Lancashire  v Yorkshire.  LMcss 
ten  Lalcestorahlre  * Qiamorgon.  Nortb- 
amiirtore  Northern ptons him  v Durham 
Haver  Sussex  v Surrey.  Woresstert 
Worcestershire  v Mlddlesav 

September 

St  BRfTAMNIC  ASSURANCE 
IIP  (4  daysl:  Darby,  Dm  Cry- 
atora  v Northamptonsnlro.  Cheater  le 
■•real  (RtvereiSri-  Ourham  v WorwlW- 
shire.  Cewterberyi  Kent  v 
Gkarcostotetore.  OM  Traffonh  Lanca- 
shire V Essex.  Tram  Bridge,  Nottingham- 
shire v Hampehlra.  Teualure  Someram  v 
Mtorflesak.  Tbe  OvoA  Surrey  v Glamor- 
gan. Headlngley,  Yorkshire  v 
Worcestershire. 

firtiaitay,  ■«  Lordtei  NATWEST  TRO- 
Ptm  IML 

Siautey  Ti  AXA  UPE  LEAGUE  (1  day|. 
Darby,  Derbyshire  v Northamptonshire 
CadetdP  Kent  v GiouceMereMre.  OM 
Troffordi  Lancashlro  v Essex.  Lelusstan 
Lsicestorehire  v Dielism.  Treat  Bridgra 
Nottinghamstors  v Hampstoie.  ibmdem 
Somarsel  v Mldolesax.  The  Ovah  Surrey  v 
Qlamorgan.  MeafiBnglayi  Yortanlre  v 
Worcestershire. 

Monday,  h TSC,  RAIN  HOGG  RtSUR- 
ANCB  TROPtfYl  PteaL 
EMeidwi  10,  BRRASMM:  ABSUN- 
AMCB  CHAMPIONSHIP  (4  days).  Chee- 
' (Rlvertlds)'  Durham  v Som- 
er  set.  CsrdHfi  Glamorgan  v Essex 
SeothampMu  Hampshire  v Sussex. 

MiddleBtoc  v NoMnghamahira. 
Northampton!  Norihamptonshirg  « 
Lstcwnerstore.  The  Ovah  Surrey  v Lanca- 
shire. Edgbamtonr  Warwickshire  v 
Gtoucestefstore.  Worcmtr  Worceeier- 
onlrs  v Derbyshire.  Headjuglsyi  Yorio 
store  v Kent 

Sunday,  14:  AXA  UPE  LEAGUE  (1  day): 
nailu  te  Etaeet  (Rtvmsids):  Durham  v 
Someran.  Centtffi  Glamorgan  v Essex, 
■omhamptoni  Hampshire  v Sussex. 

UMd>esex  v Nottinghamshire. 
Herthanaplon,  Nerfhamptonshira  v 
LeieaanraMre.  The  Ovah  Surrey  v Lanca- 
shire Bdgbaetoa,  Warwickshire  v 
Gtoucesttrttore.  Wnroilai  Worcester- 
shire v Derbyshire.  HMdbBip  York- 
shire v Kent 

Thursday,  18l  BRITANNIC  AOBUR- 
AMCR  CHAMPIONSHIP  |4  SSyS): 
'Derby,  Derbyshire  v Yorkshire. 
*Chabuaforta  Essex  * Mtodlesex.  'Bria- 
tob  GkNKsmrenire  V Lancashire.  *SMdh> 
Hampshire  v Woreeatershlre 
Kent  w Surrey,  teloaeten 
Letoeeiershire  v Durham.  Tarelta  Som- 
erset v Glamorgan.  "Moral  Sussex  v Not- 
Ung barrators.  TlrtBhwatntu  Warwickshire 
1 NerthamptoneMro. 
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ARSENAL  FALTER  IN  QUEST  FOR  EUROPEAN  CUP  PLACE 


Lightning  strike...  with  less  than  two  minutes  on.  the  clock  Dion  Dublin  and  Gory  McAllister  celebrate  tire  fbxixier’sgDaLfor  Coventry  Qty  last  ziigtat  ’ photograph:  bbjracford 


Premiership:  Coventry  City  1 , Arsenal  1 


Strachan  keeps  spirits  high 


Martin  Thorpe 


IN  a game  that  took  one’s 
breath  away,  not  for  its 
beauty  but  for  its  break- 
neck pace.  Arsenal  and 
Coventry  made  sure 
their  season  will  go  down  to 
the  last  gasp.  While  a win 
would  have  been  healthier  for 
both  sides,  the  Londoners 
remain  in  the  battle  for 
second  spot  in  the  Premier- 
ship while  Gordon  Strachan's 
sky-blue  fighters  further  fu- 
elled their  drive  away  from 
the  drop  zone. 

Two  wins  and  a draw  in 
their  previous  three  league 
games  had  lifted  Coventry  out 
of  the  bottom  three  and  they 
could  hardly  have  got  off  to  a 
better  start  here.  They 
snarled  from  the  kick-off  Uke 


greyhounds  from  the  traps. 

Strachan,  making  only  his 
second  start  of  the  season, 
puts  Us  longevity  down  to 
seawed  pills  and  bananas. 
Well,  he  must  have  passed  on 
the  recipe  to  the  rest  of  the 
team  as  their  pumped-up  per- 
sistence crafted  a goal  after 
just  lmin  2isec. 

Ogrizovie  threw  the  hall  out 
to  his  manager  on  the  right 
and  though  the  little  Scot's 
progress  was  halted  by 
Vieira,  the  Frenchman’s  pass 
inside  to  Adams  created  all 
sorts  of  problems  on  the  edge 
of  the  Arsenal  area.  Suddenly 
the  Gunners’  skipper  found 
I himself  under  pressure  and 
could  only  half-clear  the  ball 
to  McAllister  on  the  left  edge 
of  the  area. 

The  Coventry  captain’s 
shot  was  nothing  great  but  ft 


took  a deflection  off  Bould 
which  aided  its  path  some- 
what fortuitously  to  Dublin, 
unmarked  12  yards  out  and 
he  shot  coolly  past  Seaman,  i 
The  home  side  nearly  went 
two  ahead  18  minutes  later 
when  Dublin’s  header  from 
McAllister  was  wpfrwi  off  the 
line  by  Winterbura.  The  visi- 
tors were  looking  shell- 
shocked by  the  ability  of 
NdLovu,  Strachan  and  later 
the  substitute  Huckerby  to 
run  at  them  with  pace,  but 
they  soon  woke  up  to  the  fact 
thy  had  a battle  on  thwir 
hands  and  began  to  find  gaps 
at  the  other  end. 

Bould  fired  in  a header  from 
the  recalled  Merson’s  corner 
which  Ogrizovie  could  only 
pany,  and  Wright  was  only  a 
whisker  away  from  capitalis- 
ing. And  in  the  19th  minutes, 


Just  seconds  after  Winter- 
bum’s  clearance  of  the  line, 
the  Coventry  goalkeeper 
made  an  error  which  Arsenal 
didpunish. 

Merson’s  through  ball  to 
Wright  looked  easy  enough 
for  Ogrizovie  to  gather  Just 
inside  his  area  but,  perhaps 
with  half  an  eye  on  the 
Arsenal  striker,  he  dropped 
the  ball.  Wright  pounced, 
pushed  it  round  Ogrizovie, 
and  then  had  his  legs  taken 
away  by  the  keeper  for  a 
clear-cut  penalty.  Wright  con- 
verted it  himself  for  his  28th 
goal  of  the  season. 

Mr  Motivator's  presence  on 
the  pitch  at  half-time  was 
hardly  necessary;  this  was 
the  most  competitive  match 
seen  at  Highfleld  Road  in 
years.  Since  Strachan  put  his 
boots  back  an  four  games  ago 


the  teams  has  performed  with  i 
a belated  verve  more  in  keep- 
ing with  its  £22  million  pur- 
chase price.  Their  late  climb 
up  the  table  has  come  as  a 
relief  to  the  supporters  if  not 
as  a surprise.  Managers 
might  change  at  Highfield 
Road  but  the  annual  relega- 
tion escape  act  seems  written 
into  their  contract 
The  second  half  picked  up 
where  the  first  one  had  left 
off  with  Coventry  threaten- 
ing and  wasting  two  great 
chances  to  take  the  lead.  On 
54  minutes  Huckerby  once 
again  exposed  Adams’s  vul- 
nerability to  the  quick  turn, 
pushing  the  ball  past  the  Eng- 
land defender  bid  then  shoot- 
ing wide  when  he  should  at 
least  have  found  the  target 
Two  minutes  later  Tetter 
was  guilly  of  an  even  worse 


miss  when  Huckerby’s  cross 
from  the  left  bounced  acoss 
the  area  like  a Barnes  Wallis 
bomb  and  found  the  wing- 
back  unmarked  on  the  back 
post  Butto  the  disbelief  ofhis 
team-mates  and  the  crowd  he 
contrived  to  head  wide. 

Just  as  in  their  battering  by 
Blackburn  in  Saturday’s  1-1 
draw  Arsenal’s  more  sophisti- 
cated approach  brought  little 
reward.  Bergkamp  fired  a 20- 
yard  free  kick  narrowly  wide 
but  for  the  most  part  Arsdne 
Wenger’s  team  were  kept 
breathlessly  on  the  back  foot 


Cunuty  Ct»  (5-3-2):  Ogrizovie  Tartar, 
Shaw.  Borrow*.  William*.  Burrow*; 
Stradian  (Rfchardgon.  77mlnl.  WmIwi, 
McAllister.  Ndlovu.  Dublin  (Kucktrfty. 
36m In).  . 

annuli  (4-4-2):  Sminap;  Dixon  (Partner.. 
84),  K*own,  Adorn*,  Bould,  WMsrtxxn; 
M«rson  (Analka  77),  Vlaira,  Platt; 
Baroksmpi  MMghL 
IMaraMK  targe  (Tonypandy). 


Richard  Williams 


Tt-tr  Chicago  Cubs  stum- 
bled to  another  defeat 
last  weekend,  their 
14th  In  14  games  since 
the  start  of  the  baseball  sea- 
son, a record  for  the  National 
League.  Renowned  for  their 
tradition  of  under-achieve- 
ment, the  Cubs  are  again  the 
object  of  pity  among  baseball 
fim«  across  the  United  States. 

But  at  least,  after  120  years 
of  existence,  they  are  the  ob- 
ject of  something.  By  contrast, 
imagine  the  reaction  in  Eng- 
land to  a county  cricket  team 
opening  Its  season  so  disas- 
trously. Unless  it  were  York- 
shire, in  which  case  the  Hat- 
tersldys  and  Parkinsons 
would  force  the  crisis  on  to  the 

narirniaVagimrifl,  hardly  any. 

one  would  raise  an  eyebrow. 

Which  sums  up  the  problem 
that  the  County  Champion- 
ship appears  to  free  as  it  - 

struggles  to  maintain  Its 
standing  as  the  chief  instru- 
ment of  the  national  summer 
sport  Who,  apart  from  the 
hard  core,  really  cares? 

Tomorrow,  from  Hove  to 
Old.Trafford,  we  welcome  the 
98th  officlaledition  of  the 
series,  an  event  accompanied 
not  by  optimistic  celebration, 
in  the  manner  of  baseball,  but 
by  a bout  of  self-analysis 
aimnri  at  trying  to  identify  ex- 
actly what,  as  we  approach 
the  end  of  the  century,  English 
cricket  is  for.  ~ 

At  one  aid  of  the  scale  the 
Ashes  series  is  a guaranteed 
commercial  success.  At  the 
other,  or  so  we  are  told,  there 
are  as  many  people  playing 
cricket  In  England  today  as 
were  involved  in  the  game  50 
years  ago,  When  public  inter- 
est was  at  its  height 
The  state  schools  may  have 
sold  off  their  pitches  but  the 
dubs  are  vigorously  filling 
the  gap  with  edits’  sections 
which  should  eventually  pro- 
vide a firmer  first  rung  on  the 
ladder  that  reaches  all  the 
way  to  the  England  Test  team. 

In  between  these  two  ex- 
tremes lies  the  problem.  How- 
ever healthy  the  game's  roots 
may  now  be.  the  nation’s 
schoolboys  are  not  preparing 
to  spend  the  summer  fining 
albums  with  cricket  stickers. 
And,  whatever  the  appeal  of 
Test  matches,  the  County 
Championship  is  surely 
uniqae  among  major  national 
competitions  in  attracting  no 


O’Sullivan  earns  £1 47,000 

7 Set  by  Fawley  . . 

in  five  Crucible  minutes 


CBve  Evorton  hi  Sheffield 


Ronnie  o’suixxvan 
earned  himself  a mini- 
mum of  £147,000  in 
five  minutes  and  20  seconds 
yesterday  by  compiling  the 
professional  game’s  fastest, 
ever  maximum  break  here 
at  the  Crucible  Theatre. 

The  21 -year-old  from 
Chigwell,  Essex,  is  also 
likely  to  scoop  all  of  the 
£18,000  hlghest-break  prize 
for  his  147,  only  his  second 
in  competition,  which  he 
compiled  on  the  way  to 
beating  Mick  Price  10-6  to 
reach  the  last  16  of  the 
World  Championship. 

“I  knew  there  was  a max- 
imum on  when  I was  on 
nine  — the  bails  were  per- 
fect," O'Sullivan  said. 

“The  money  means  noth- 
ing to  me.  I don’t  spend  for- 
tunes, I’ve  got  a chew  Hfe- 

°*®n^va11  attawwledges&e cheers  aud^ tha?s  aabon!ui? 
after  the  Anal  pot  ofhis  lucrative  147  break  tom  jenmms  bought  a house  [but]  that’s 


V 


paid  for.  Fm  going  to  buy 
my  Mum’s  and  my  Dad’s  for 
them." 

The  old  world  record  of 
seven  minutes  and  nine 
seconds  was  set  by  the  Thai 
James  Wattana  at  the  1992 
British  Open.  Only  Cliff 
Thorbum,  Jimmy  White 
and  Stephen  Hendry  had 
previously  made  147s  in  the 
world  championship. 

O’Sullivan  was  a preco- 
cious talent  and  made  his 
first  century  when  he  was 
10  and  his  first  public  147 
in  the  English  Amateur 
event  five  years  later. 

Yet  repeating  it  had 
seemed  inconceivable  only 
hours  earlier  when  he  was 
making  all  SOltB  of  mis- 
takes to  trail  Price  4-3.  at 
which  point  his  highest 
break  was  28.  But  O’Sulli- 
van roused  himself  with, 
runs  of  60  and  82  to  lead  5-4 
overnight  and  yesterday 
improved  that  to  8-ff 
chiefly  through  runs  of  91, 
86  and  74,  before  , his  maxi- 


mum enthralled  the  crowd. 

Hie  said:  “I  haven’t  done 
one  in  practice  for  ages. 
When  I*m  playing  well  the 
game  Is  not  hard  — that’s 
the  way  I see  it.  But  wheat 
you’re  struggling  it's  an  ab- 
solute nightmare. 

“I  was  playing  so  well  on 
the  practice  table  X didn’t 
expect  to  lose  a frame. 
When  I was  missing  I was 
wondering,  “What’s  hap- 
pening here?*  It  was  a bit 
frustrating  when  I was  out 
there  last  night. 

“But  when  you  feel  good 
and  you’re  putting  a lot  of 
work  in.  you  know  that  it’s 
going  to  happen.  It  comes 

when  you  need  it.” 

O’Sullivan  put  himself 
into  training  over  the  sum- 
mer, shedding  three  stone 
to  such  good  effect  that  he 
has  already  wan  the  Asian 
Classic  and  the  German 
Open  this  season.  “Fm  run- 
ning eight  miles  in  the 
morning  and  Fmin  the  gym 
every  night,"  he  said. 


O 


When  the  whistle  blows  at  the  end  of  this  year’s  football  season 
there  may  be  no  real  winners  — only  survivors.  Many  involved 
in  the  game  believe  that  the  physical  and  psychological 
demands  of  the  game  are  putting  players'  health  in  jeopardy. 


0 He  has  grounds  to  Justify  his 
occupation  ft) 

10  Throw  out oW  lover— end 
most  of  furl® 

1 1 Taka  in  broadcast  about 
- revision  in  old  Berlin  (7) 

12  Popular  ways  to  make  use 
of  resources  (7) 

13  Strength  of  wines  subject  to 


23  HM  almost  follows  sign 
pointing  back  in  tent  (7) 

24  Time  (hiring  8 down  to  make 
a lot  of  plans  (5) 

25  Star  group,  in  addition  to 
capital,  need  assent  from 
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14  A necessary  chore;  haring 
. . finished  the  course  (7-2} 

18  Dumbfounded  how  one 
couldn’t  solve  this  20 
(2,tA3,5) 

tg  His  mum  gets  tmsetwltfi 
Tpee",  using  ntfder  words  (9) 

21  Graduate  catches  a doctor 
— a poisoner  (5) 

22  Showing  one’s  age* 
Buddhism'S  given  terribly 
wideberlh(7} .... 


1 finishes  own  near-disaster 
(5,5) 

2 Having  partly  seen  Caen,  J 

attended  annual  celebration 

(8)  V 

3,1 7 Dog  soon  seen  straining 
to  act  Instinctively  (8A4) 

4 Recognised  recent 
broadcast  (4) 

8 Isn't  Rambo  mad — about 
right  for  a breakdown?  (1 0) 

6,21  Bring  up  opinion  tabloid 
offered  as  essential  for 

drivers  (4-4,6}  • 


Interest  whatever  from 
television. 

Some  people  believe  that 
this  state  of  affairs  represents 
the  natural  order  and  should 
be  left  alone.  But  the  point  of 
getting  Lord  MacLaurin  to 
take  the  helm  of  the  hew  Eng- 
land and  Wales  Cricket  Board 
was  surely  to  find  a way  of 
making  the  four-day  domestic 
competition  into  an  event  that 
more  people  might  actually 
want  to  watch. 

Even  MacLaurln’s  critics 
agree  that  he  and  his  chief  ex- 
ecutive Tim  Lamh  conducted 
their  reconnaissance  with 
wisdom  and  thoroughness. 
Getting  the  18  counties  to  go 
along  with  their  recommenda- 
tions, however,  win  he  some- 
thing else  again.  • • 

There  was  something 
deeply  dispiriting  about  the 
chorus  of  indignant  self-inter- 
est greeting  weekend  hints 
that  MacLaurin  favours  a pro- 
posal to  split  the  champion- 
ship Into  two  halves,  leading 
to  an  end-of-season  final  be- 
i tween  the  divisional  champi- 
ons, World  Series-style. 

Naturally  no  sports  dub 
I will  vote  for  anything  that  it 
; deems  potentially  damaging 

to  its  own  Interests—  particu- 
larly not  when  there  iff  £40 
million  of  television  income, 
the  fruits  of  one-day  and  five- 
day  games,  to  be  divided  up. 
But  the  ritual  expressions  of 
dissent  suggested  that  English 
cricket  still  does  not  have  the 
kind  of  government  the  game 
itself  deserves. 


THERE  are  as  many 

Ideas  on  reorganisation 
as  there  are  voices,  and 
most  of  them  have  been 
heard  in  the  last  few  days. 
This  Is  a game  anyone  can 
play . But  does  it  really  matter, 
for  example,  whether  MacLau- 
rln’s two  divisions  are  orga- 
nised geographically,  alpha- 
betically or,  as  he  suggests,  by 
drawing  lots  each,  year? 

A two-division  champion- 
ship would  not  automatically 
solve  all  cricket’s  problems 
but  it  might  perk  up  a series 
that,  if  not  actually  moribund, 
ought  to  be  a great  deal  more 
compelling  than  it  is.  It  should 
not  be  beyond  the  wit  of  man 
to  devise  a championship 
structure  that  preserves  the 
fitness  of  Test  players  and 
maintains  the  income  of  the 
counties  while  making  the 
series  more  dramatic  and 
thereby  attracting  a wider 
audlence- 

And  where  is  the  risk?  We 
are  not  talking  here  about 
some  delicate  and  refined 
mechanism  in  danger  of  per- 
manent damage.  In  the  end 
someone  will  have  to  decide. 
And,  if  English  cricket  has 
given  Lord  MacLaurin  the  job. 
ft  might  as  well  let  him  get  on 
with  It 
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7 Jumped  up  and  waxed 
lyrical  about  proportional 

- representation®  . 

8 A girl  unfulfilled?  How  sad! 
(4) 

14  Atypical  member  of  the  Wl 
(4,6) 

15  Dados' wise,  taking  23  down 
In  the  corridor  (10) 

17  See  3 

13  Strange,  our  editor,  so  It’s 


20  Disconcert  a poser?  (6) 

21  See 6 

22  Old  blue,  Oxford  originally, 
comes  into  a tot  erf  money  (4) 

23  Means  cut  should  be 
reported  (4) 

Solution  tomorrow 
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